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PREFACE. 


^/^MIDST  the  numerous  Branches  of  Know- 
ledge which  claim  the  attention  of  the  human 
mind,  no  one  can  be  more  important  than  that 
which  conllitutes  the  fubject  of  the  following  Trea- 
tife.  Whatever  moll  intimately  concerns  ourfelves 
mull  be  of  the  firft  moment : the  principle  of  felf- 
l°ve  which  is  inherent  in  our  natures,  immediately 
fuggells  that  no  other  fpecies  of  knowledge  can 
Hand  in  competition  with  it.  Every  thing  is  juftly 
deemed  interelling  that  has  any  relation  to  our- 
felves; and  the  degrees  of  its  importance  are  mea- 
fured  by  the  degrees  of  its  influence  upon  our 
iuell-btin[r.  An  attention  therefore  to  the  work- 
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ings  of  our  own  minds ; tracing  the  power  which 
external  objects  have  over  us;  difcovering  the  na- 
ture of  our  emotions  and  affections;  and  compre- 
hending the  reafon  of  our  being  affected  in  a parti- 
cular manner,  mull  have  a direct  influence  upon 
our  purfuits,  our  characters,  and  our  happinefs. 

It  may  withjuftice  be  advanced,  that  the  hiftory 
of  ourfelves  in  this  department,  is  of  much  greater 
utility  than  abftrufer  fpeculations  concerning  the 
metaphyfical  nature  of  the  human  foul,  or  even  the 
mod  accurate  knowledge  of  its  intellectual  pow- 
ers. For  it  is  according  3s  the  paflions  and  affec- 
tions are  excited  and  directed  towards  the  objects 
inveftigated  by  our  intellectual  natures,  that  we  be- 
come ufeful  to  ourfelves  or  others;  that  we  rife  into 
refpectability  or  fink  into  contempt,  that  we  diffufe 
or  enjoy  happinefs,  diffufe  or  fuffer  mifery. 

An  accurate  Analyfis  of  thefe  paflions  and  affec- 
tions therefore  is  to  the  Moralift,  what  the  fcience 
of  Anatomy  is  to  the  Surgeon.  It  conftitutes  the 
firft  principles  of  rational  practice.  It  is  in  a moral 
fenfe,  the  anatomy  of  the  heart . It  difeovers  why 
it  beats,  and  how  it  beats,  indicates  appearances  in 
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a found  and  healthy  Hate,  detects  difeafes  with 
their  caufe,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  fortunate  in  the 
power  it  communicates  of  applying  fuitable  reme- 
dies. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  the  fuperior  importance  of 
this  Science,  it  has  not  engaged  the  attention  of 
philofophers  to  an  equal  degree  with  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man.  Thofe  who  are  confcious  of  the 
acutenefs  of  their  own  intellectual  powers,  have  loved 
to  employ  them  upon  fubjectsthe  molt  difficult  and 
abftrufe.  Their  chief  delight  has  been  in  the  ftudy 
of  natures  and  effences ; and  their  ambition,  to 
folve  difficulties  which  have  repeatedly  occupied 
and  embarralfed  the  ftrongeft  minds.  Patient 
attention  to  facts  appeared  to  them  an  employment 
belt  adapted  to  plain  and  common  underftandings; 
it  is  the  province  of  Genius  to  foar  above  the  com- 
mon level,  and  penetrate  the  mills  which  furround 
the  regions  of  intellect. 

When  it  is  alferted  that  the  paffions  of  the  mind 
have  not  employed  the  attention  of  the  philofophic 
world  equally  with  the  other  branches  which  relate 
to  Man,  the  alfertion  implies  that  they  have  not 
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been  totally  neglected.  Philofophers  in  their  ftudy 
of  human  nature  have  not  paired  them  over  in  fi- 
lence.  They  have  treated  them  occafionally,  but 
generally  fpeaking  fuperficially,  chiefly  as  appen- 
dages to  their  other  philofophical  purfuits.  This 
circumftance,  it  is  acknowledged,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  a train  of  thought  peculiar  to  each  fpe- 
culator;  and  thus  has  each  been  able  to  throw  fome 
light  upon  a fubject,  which  it  was  not  his  foie  or 
primary  object  to  inveftigate. 

Among  the  Authors  who  have  paid  the  mod  at- 
tention to  the  fubject,  Profeffor  Hutchcfon , Dr. 
Watts,  Mr.  Grove,  and  the  Writer  of  the  Article 
on  the  Paflions  of  Men  in  the  Britifh  Encyclope- 
dia, may  juftly  be  placed  in  the  firft  rank.  The 
obfervations  of  Mr.  Hutchefon  chiefly  refpect  the 
moral  ufes  of  the  Paflions,  which  it  is  not  the  pro- 
feffed  object  of  the  prefent  Treatife  to  inveftigate. 
Objections  to  fome  of  the  principles  advanced  by 
Dr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Grove,  as  well  as  other  Writers 
of  eminence,  are  ftated  in  the  Introductorv  Chap- 
ter, and  will  occafionally  appear  in  different  parts 
of  this  Work.  It  will  therefore  be  fufficient  to  re- 
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mark  at  prefent,  that  the  very  {mail  degree  of  in- 
formation obtained  refpecting  many  effential  points; 
the  imperfection  of  every  arrangement  hitherto 
made, — which  may  be  afcribed  to  the  fubject's  be- 
ing entered  upon  without  the  edablifhment  of  fird 
and  indifputable  principles, — the  almod  univerfal 
difagreement  among  philofophers  in  their  ideas  con- 
cerning the  precife  nature  of  a Paffion,  Emotion, 
and  Affection;  or  in  what  refpect  they  fpecifically 
differed  from  each  other,  &x.  were  the  principal 
inducements  to  the  Author  of  the  following  Trea- 
tife,  to  pay  much  greater  attention  to  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind,  than  he  would  have  done  had 
their  remarks  been  more  fatisfactorv.  In  order  to 
find  his  way  through  perplexing  labyrinths,  he  was 
determined  to  extend  the  analytic  method  much 
farther  than  it  has  hitherto  been  purfued ; from  a 
full  conviction  that,  although  it  is  not  in  general 
the  mod  popular  and  acceptable  mode,  it  is  much 
the  fecured,  and  bed  adapted  to  procure  a drength 
of  evidence  in  philofophical  and  moral  fubjects 
which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  demondration. 

The  Treatjfe  now  fubmitted  to  public  candour 
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contains  the  hiftory  and  the  refalt  of  this  proccfs ; 
in  which,  however  flow  and  tedious  the  fleps,  the 
Author  has  been  frequently  relieved,  and  fome- 
times  amply  rewarded  by  difcoveries  which  appear- 
ed to  him  equally  new  and  important.  If  they 
fhould  appear  fo  to  others,  he  will  feel  himfelf  com- 
pletely recompenfed  for  his  labour. 

Ashe  is  not  without  apprehenfions  that  the  ana- 
lytical part  will  appear  much  too  tedious  and  pro- 
lix, thus  he  fears  that  the  philofophical  obferva- 
tions  and  inquiries  will  appear  much  too  fuperfici- 
al ; but  he  would  remind  the  Reader  that  his  foie 
object  was  to  give  an  epitome  of  general  and  influ- 
ential principles,  and  not  to  purfue  the  develop- 
ment of  any  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  fufcepuble. 
The  impoffibility  of  this  mud  be  felf-apparent. 

The  natural  confequences  of  this  immediate  ap- 
plication to  the  genuine  fources  of  knowledge 
without  either  prejudice  or  predilection,  are,  diat  in 
fome  inltances  he  has  traced  a perfect  coincidence 
of  opinion  with  preceding  Writers  on  the  Paffions; 
in  many  he  has  corrected  his  own  previous  ideas; 
and  in  others,  he  thinks  that  he  has  hot  only 
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difcovered  errors,  but  alfo  the  caufes  of  them. 
Wherever  the  fubject  has  appeared  peculiarly  im- 
portant, the  difcrepancy  great,  and  the  Authorities 
oppofed,  refpectable,  he  has  Hated  the  fubject,  and 
his  reafons  in  the  adjoined  Notes;  that  the  conca- 
tenation of  ideas  fo  necelfary  in  the  analytical  me- 
thod might  not  fuffer  interruption. 

Notwithftanding  his  utmoft  care,  the  Analyzer 
cannot  flatter  himfelf  that  nothing  of  importance  has 
efcaped  his  attention.  Both  the  extent  and  intrica- 
cy of  the  fubject  will  it  is  hoped  furnifli  an  apology 
for  many  defects.  Nor  can  he  expect  that  of  the 
numerous  explanations  and  definitions  propofed, 
they  will  all  be  equally  acceptable  and  convincing. 
Some  of  them  will  probably  be  erroneous.  But  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  extraor- 
dinary verfatility  of  language  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  feize  the  precife  fignification  of  terms 
in  every  connection  ; and  will  fomeiimes  occafion  a 
diverfity  of  opinion,  in  cafes  where  a criterion 
cannot  always  be  found  to  which  our  judgments  will 
uniformly  fubmit.  If  the  Reader  fhould  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  precife  fignification  of  particular 
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terms,  the  utmofl  care  has  been  taken  that  the  fenfe 
in  which  the  Author  has  ufed  them  fhall  not  be 
mi  funder  flood : fo  that  the  principles  he  advances 
mufl  either  enforce  conviction,  or  lay  therofelve* 
fully  open  to  confutation. 

The  copioufnefs  of  the  fubject  has  confined  the 
Work  before  us  to  a philofophical  inveftigation  of 
the  Paflions.  The  fcience  of  Mora/s,  fo  intimately 
connected  with  it,  opens  a field  for  contemplation 
{till  more  extenfive ; which  although  it  has  fo  fre- 
quently engaged  the  attention  of  Moralifls,  appears 
to  be  inexhauflible ; nor  ought  we  to  defpair  of 
perpetual  additions  being  made  to  our  flock  of 
knowledge. 

Notwithflanding  the  different  points  of  view  in 
which  this  fubject  has  been  contemplated,  therefult 
of  every  inquiry  terminates  in  a conviction  of  the  ab- 
folute  neceffity  of  morals  to  perfonal  and  focial  hap- 
pinefs.  So  many  evidences  of  this  truth  will  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  attentive  Reader,  that  the  Treatife 
before  him  will  appear  rather  as  an  Epitome  of  moral 
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duties , than  as  the  Rudiments  of  Self-knowledge , ac- 
cording to  the  primary  defign  of  the  Author. 

Several  fpeculative  fubjects  have  alfo  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Paflions ; fuch 
as  the  nature  and  the  power  of  motives;  the  doctrine 
of  the  moral fenfe ; the  difnterefednefs  of  benevo- 
lence ; &c.  £3c.  and  thefe  may  in  his  opinion  de- 
rive no  inconfiderable  elucidation  from  the  princi- 
ples eftablifhed. 

Whether  thefe  topics  fhall  become  the  fubject  of 
future  confideration  depends  upon  many  contin- 
gencies; of  which  fcarcely  any  can  be  more  influ- 
ential than  the  degree  of  acceptance  the  prefent 
publication  may  receive  from  the  moral  and  philo- 
fophic  World.  As  Authors  are  fo  prone  on  the 
one  hand  to  place  too  high  a value  upon  their  own 
performances,  thus  are  Readers  on  the  other,  too  apt 
to  expect  a much  greater  conformity  to  their  tafte, 
than  it  is  either  in  the  power  or  inclination  of  the 
Writer  to  comply  with  ; and  that  man  muft  be  fan- 
guine  indeed,  who  never  defpairs  of  fuccefs.  By  pre- 
fentingthe  following  fpecimen  to  the  Public,  the  Au- 
thor 
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thor  will  either  be  encouraged  to  proceed,  or  be 
enabled  to  fpare  himfelf  that  trouble  which  in  the 
ifTue  might  appear  to  have  been  totally  unnecef- 
fary. 

BATH  : 

May  1 5,  1 800. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

CHAP.  I. 

General  View  of  the  Subject. 

SECT.  I. 

On  Passions,  Emotions,  and  Affections;  the 
specific  difference  between  them. 

"jO  Y Paffions,  emotions,  and  affections,  we  un- 
derfland  thofe  ftronger  or  weaker  feelings, 
with  their  correfpondent  effects  upon  the  Syftem, 
which  are  excited  within  us  by  the  perception  or 
contemplation  of  certain  qualities,  which  belong, 
or  are  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  objects  of  our  at- 
tention; and  which  in  fome  refpect  or  other,  ap- 
pear interefling  to  us.  In  all  cafes,  when  the  vio- 
lence of  the  emotion  is  not  too  powerful  for  the 
animal  ceconomy,  the  feelings  or  fenfations  excited 
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are  pleafant  or  unpleafant,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  exciting  caufe,  the  ideas  entertained  of 
it,  or  the  intenfenefs  with  which  the  mind  is 
flruck  by  it.  Thefe  feelings  differ  in  degrees  of 
flrength,  according  to  the  apparent  importance  of 
their  caufe;  according  to  certain  peculiarities  of 
temperament;  and  alfo  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  influential  qualities  are  prefented  to  the 
mind. 

One  or  other  of  the  three  terms,  Paffion,  Emo- 
tion, Affection,  is  always  employed  to  exprefs  the 
fenfible  effects  which  objects,  or  ideas  concerning 
them,  have  upon  the  mind  ; but  they  are  fo  fre- 
quently employed  in  a vague  and  indeterminate 
manner,  that  fome  difficulty  attends  the  attempt  to 
reftore  them  to  their  precife  and  difcriminating  fig- 
nifications. 

The  word  Paffion,  is  thus  rendered  fubject  to  fe- 
veral  peculiarities  in  the  application  of  it.  Some- 
times it  is  ufed  in  a generic  fenfe,  as  expreffive  of 
every  impreflion  made  upon  the  mind.  When  we 
fpeak  of  the  paffions  in  general,  or  of  a treatife  on 
the  paffions,  wc  mean  not  to  exprefs  the  ffronger 
impreffions  alone  ; the  mildefl;  affections  are  alfo 
included : and  if  we  denominate  any  one  to  be  a 
perfon  of  firong  paffions,  we  mean  that  he  is  fubject 
to  violent  tranfports  of  joy,  or  grief,  or  anger,  See. 
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indifcriminately.  In  one  inftance  the  word  is  em- 
phatically employed  to  exprefs  fuffering ; as  our  Sa- 
viours paffion  : in  another  it  indicates  anger  exclu- 
fively : thus  when  it  is  faid  of  any  one  that  he  is  in 

a paffion,  it  is  univerfally  underftood  that  he  is  very 
angry.  The  term  paffion,  and  its  adverb  paflio- 
nately.  often  exprefs  a very  ftrong  predilection  for 
any  purfuit,  or  object  of  tafte  ; a kind  of  enthufiaf- 
tic  fondnefs  for  any  thing.  Thus  we  remark  of  one 
perfon  that  he  has  a paffion  for  mufick,  or  that  he 
is  paffionately  fond  of  mufick  ; of  another  that  he  is 
paffionately  fond  of  painting,  &c.  &c.  In  a fenfe 
fimilar  to  this  is  the  word  alfo  applied  to  every  pro- 
penfity  which  operates  ftrongly  and  permanently 
upon  the  mind ; as  the  felfifh  paffions,  the  generous 
paffions.  Yet  when  we  mean  to  particularize  any 
of  thefe,  a different  law  of  phrafeology  is  obferved. 
The  word  pajfion  is  appropriated  by  the  evil  propen- 
fities  which  are  uniformly  operative.  Thus  we  do 
not  fay  the  affection  of  pride,  or  of  avarice,  but  the 
paffion.  The  term  affection  on  the  other  hand  is 
appropriated  by  the  virtuous  propenfities;  as  the fa- 
cial, friendly,  parental,  filial,  affections,  See. 
though  philofophically  conlidered,  the  relation  they 
bear  to  the  ftate  and  workings  of  the  mind  is  per- 
fectly analogous. 

Nor  is  this  capricious  latitude  of  expreffion 
confined  to  common  language,  where  accura- 
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cy  is  not  always  to  be  expected.  It  is  alfo  obvious 
among  philofophers  themfelves : fo  that  fcarcely 
two  authors,  who  have  written  upon  the  fubject  of 
the  paffions,  are  agreed  in  their  ideas  of  the  terms 
they  employ.  One,  for  example,  afferts  that  the 
emotions  are  in  their  own  nature  quiefcent ; * while 
another  confiders  them  as  highly  turbulent.  One 
confines  the  idea  of  paffions,  to  the  defires  which 
follow  an  emotion,  another  confiders  them  as  con- 
flituting  the  ftrength  of  an  emotion  : a third  repre- 
fents  paffions  as  the  calmefl  things  in  nature,  as 
heady  uniform  principles  of  action,  to  which  rea- 
fon  itfelf  is  always  fubfervient.  t Hence  it  be- 
comes highly  neceffary  to  feek  after  fome  rules 
which  fhall  render  our  ideas  more  confihent  and 
uniform. 

In  moh  of  thefe  applications  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  primitive  fignification  of  the  wTord 
paffion  ; although  this  appears  to  be  the  fafeft  me- 
thod to  recall  us  from  thofe  aberrations  to  which 
we  are  perpetually  expofed.  Few  expreffions  rvan- 
der  fo  far  from  their  original  import,  as  to  convey 
a fenfe  which  is  totally  foreign.  The  primary  idea 
annexed  to  the  word  is  that  of  pajfivenefs , or  being 
impulfively  acted  upon.  In  this  fenfe  the  term  pro- 
perly fignifies  the  fenfible  effect,  the  feeling  to  which 

* Lord  Kaims.  + Mr.  Hume. 
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the  mind  is  become  fubjected,  when  an  object  of 
importance  fuddenly  and  imperioufly  demands  its 
attention.  If  our  imaginations  be  lively,  our  tem- 
peraments fufceptible,  the  o bject  interefting  to  us, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  affected,  or  fuffering  fome 
powerful  change  on  our  difpofitions,  by  its  recent  ap- 
pearance,or  by  thefuggeftionof  a fomething  wedeem 
of  importance.  In  all  fuch  cafes  we  are  obvioufly 
paffive;  we  are  acted  upon  without  any  previous 
determination  of  the  will,  or  without  any  confent  of 
our  own. 

As  feveral  of  our  paffions  are  of  a difagreeable 
and  painful  nature,  and  as  this  pafiive  or  helplefs 
ftate  is  fo  frequently  connected  with  fiiffering , the 
tranfition  from  one  fignification  to  the  other  is  not 
only  natural  but  almoft  inevitable  : apallion  will  of- 
ten be  confidered  as  fynonimous  with  fuffering.  In 
medical  language  a perfon  oppreffed  with  difeafe  is 
called  a patient,  an  involuntary  fufferer,  and  the 
calmnefs  with  which  he  fubmits  is  termed  patience; 
that  is,  the  mind  yields  with  tranquillity  to  the  pains 
and  indifpofitions  of  the  body.  The  word  patholo- 
gy, has  alfo  the  fame  derivation  : it  is  the  hiftory  of 
the  fufferings  incident  to  the  human  frame.  The 
Greeks  expreffed  paffions  in  general  by  7r«0of, 
which  fignifies  fuffering ; and  the  Latin  word  Pajfio, 
from  which  we  have  adopted  the  term  pajfion  has 
the  fame  fignification.  The  Stoics  alfo  gave  the 
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name  of  to  all  extraordinary  emotions  of  the 
foul,  becaufe  they  confiderea  them  as  mental  di- 
feafes,  by  which  the  foul  while  under  their  influence, 
was  reduced  to  a (late  of  fuffering.  But  this  fccon- 
dary  fenfe,  as  far  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  an  un- 
pleafant  or  painful  fenfation,  is  alone  applicable  to 
the  effects  produced  by  paffions  of  a certain  clafs ; 
for  others  are  in  their  own  nature  pleafing;  as  joy 
and  hope ; whereas  the  primitive  import  of  the 
word,  that  of pajfivenefs , equally  belongs  to  them 
all.  The  mind  is  equally  paffive  in  every  effect 
fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  produced  upon  it,  whe- 
ther its  influence  be  of  a pleafant,  or  unpleafant  na- 
ture. (See  Note  A.) 

The  term  paflion  therefore,  may  with  flrict  pro- 
priety. be  ufed,  and  ufed  exclufively,  to  reprefent 
the  firjl feeling,  the  percujfion  as  it  were,  of  which 
the  mind  is  confcious  from  fome  impulfive  caufe  ; 
by  which  it  is  wholly  acted  upon  without  any  efforts 
of  its  own,  either  to  folicit  or  efcape  the  impref- 
fion. 

Probably  it  is  in  allufion  to  this  paffive  ftate  of 
the  mind,  that  the  terms  pajjion  and  pajfionately  are 
employed  to  exprefs  the  powerful  attachment  to 
particular  objects  mentioned  above.  They  infinu- 
ate  that  the  influence  of  thole  beloved  objects,  is 
irrefiltible  ; and  that  the  mind  is  completely  under 
their  dominion. 
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The  date  of  ab folate  paffivenefs,  in  confequence 
of  any  fuclden  percuffion  of  mind,  is  of  fhort  dura- 
tion. The  ftrong  impreffion  or  vivid  fenfation  im- 
mediately produces  a reaction,  correfpondent  to  its 
nature  ; either  to  appropriate  and  enjoy,  or  to  avoid 
and  repel  the  exciting  caufc.  This  reaction  is  very 
properly  dittinguifhed  by  the  term  emotion.  The 
feniible  effect  produced  at  the  firft  inflant,  by  the 
caule  of  die  padion,  greatly  agitates  the  frame ; its 
influence  is  immediately  communicated  to  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and  the  commotions  excited  in  that, 
indicate  themfelves  both  by  attitudes  and  motions  of 
the  body,  and  particular  exprefiions  of  countenance. 
Thefe  effects  are  fuch  univerfal  concomitants  that 
no  very  important  change  in  the  hate  of  the  mind 
can  take  place,  without  fome  vifible  change  of  a 
correfpondent  nature  in  the  animal  ceconomy. 

Emotions  therefore,  according  to  the  genuine  fig- 
nification  of  the  word,  are  principally  and  primi- 
tively applicable  to  the  fenfible  changes  and  vifible 
effects  which  particular  paffions  produce  upon  the 
frame,  in  confequence  of  this  reaction,  or  particu- 
lar agitation  of  mind.  It  is  alone  by  thefe  vifible 
effects,  that  the  fubject  is  difcovered  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  any  paflion  ; and  it  is  alone  by  the 
particular  changes  produced,  or  kind  of  emotion, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
paflion.  Thus,  although  the  paffion  exilts  prior  to 
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the  emotions,  yet  as  thefe  are  its  external  figns, 
they  mull  indicate  its  continued  influence  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  agitate  the  fyftem.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  immediate  connection,  the  words 
paffions  and  emotions , are,  in  familiar  difcourfe, 
where  no  philofophical  precifion  is  requifite,  ufed 
fynonimoufly ; though  in  reality  the  latter  are  uni- 
formly the  effects  of  the  former.  Here,  as  in  in- 
numerable other  inftances,  figurative  modes  of  ex- 
preffion  are  adopted.  The  Synecdoche  is  perpetual- 
ly employed,  by  which,  caufe  and  effect  are  con- 
founded, or  fubftituted  the  one  for  the  other. 
Since  emotions  are  faithful  indications  of  their  cor- 
refpondent  paffions,  and  flrong  paffions  are  always 
productive  of  emotions,  we  fhould  deem  it  a pedan- 
tic precifion  to  felect,  at  all  times,  the  appropriate 
word,  when  we  mean  fimply  to  exprefs  the  general 
effect. 

However  the  term  Emotion  is  fometimes  expref- 
five  of  lively  fenfations  which  do  not  produce  vifi- 
ble  effects  in  any  degree  proporuonate  to  their  feel- 
ings. In  emotions  the  mind  is  not  fo  completelv, 
or  neceffarily  paffive.  In  general  it  poffeffes  fome 
power  over  the  external  figns  ; and  in  many  cafes 
where  the  feelings  would  be  too  ftrong  to  remain 
concealed,  were  they  totally  uncontrouled,  fome 
other  influential  affection  either  of  fear,  refpect, 
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humanity,  See.  may  ferve  to  reprefs  or  moderate 
their  effects,  and  confine  them  to  inward  emotions. 

Again  the  term  is  frequently  employed  to  mark 
the  fi rft  imprefTion  which  particular  objects  make 
upon  fufceptible  minds  whether  they  remain  con- 
cealed or  not.  Thus  in  the  fine  Arts,  the  charms 
of  mufical  compolitions  which  are  novel  to  us  ; 
the  firft  view  of  a gallery  of  paintings  pofTeffing  dif- 
tinguifhed  merit ; the  furprife  of  a beautiful  or  ele- 
vated fentiment,  or  poetic  defeription,  will  gene- 
rally make  a more  vivid  impreffion  upon  us,  than 
that  which  is  felt,  in  a continued,  or  renewed  con- 
templation of  the  fame  fubjects ; and  yet  thefe  im- 
preflions  may  not  be  fo  forcible  as  to  produce  the 
tranfports  accompanying  emotions  from  other  cau- 
fes.  Yet  this  difference  is  fimply  in  degree,  notin 
kind.  This  fpecies  of  enjoyment  is  peculiar  to 
minds  highly  cultivated,  whofe  repeated  enjoy- 
ments of  a fimilar  nature  have  gradually  moderated 
tranfports;  and  whofe  emotions,  have  gradually 
fubfided  into  gentler  undulations,  if  I may  thusex- 
prefs  myfelf,  in  place  of  thofe  agitations  which  the 
inexperienced  would  inevitably  betray  upon  fimilar 
occafions. 

The  third  term  Affection,  has  in  itfelf  a different 
fignification  from  either  of  the  above.  It  always  re- 
prefents  a lefs  violent,  and  generally  a more  dura- 
ble 
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ble  influence,  which  things  have  upon  the  mind. 
It  is  applicable  to  the  manner  in  which  we  are  af- 
fected by  them  for  a continuance.  It  fuppofes  a 
more  deliberate  predilection  andaverfion,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  continued  influence  of  fome  prevail- 
ing quality.  This  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  tranfient 
impulfe  of  Paffion.  Nor  is  it  fo  intimately  connec- 
ted with  any  external  Ggns ; which  diftinguifhes  it 
from  Emotions.  The  affections  fometimes  fuc- 
ceed  to  paffions  and  emotions ; becaufe  thefe  may 
have  been  excited  by  fomething  that  become 
permanently  interefting ; or  they  may  be  gradually 
infpired,  by  a deliberate  attention  to  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  of  their  objects. 

In  this  philofophic  fenfe  of  the  word,  Affection 
is  applicable  to  an  unpleafant  as  well  as  pleafant 
ftate  of  the  mind,  when  impreffed  by  any  object 
or  quality  : it  may  be  produced  by  whatever  tor- 
ments or  corrodes  the  heart  as  well  as  that  which 
charms  and  delights  it.  lifage  however  chiefly  ap- 
plies the  word  to  the  kindly  and  beneficent  affec- 
tions. When  we  remark  that  a perfon  has  an  af- 
fectionate heart,  we  mean  to  applaud  his  being  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  belt  affections,  of  a focial 
and  relative  nature. 

With  other  Writers  on  the  paffions  we  fhall  always 
ufe  the  term  in  die  philofophical  fenfe  ; and  apply  it 
equally  to  whatever  produces  more  permanent  feel- 
ings 
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ings  in  the  mind,  whether  they  bepleafing  or  pain- 
ful, of  a benevolent  or  malevolent  character. 

As  in  Paffions  and  Emodons  thus  in  the  Affections 
feveral  gradations  of  influence  are  obfervable. 
Some  affections  indicate  themfelves  fo  ftrongly,  that 
they  approach  to  emotions : fome  may  require  a pe- 
netrating eye  to  difeover  them : fome  may  be  power- 
fully indulged  with  fuch  felf  command,  that  they 
fhall  elude  the  molt  critical  obfervation  ; and  fome 
have  fuch  an  equal  and  uniform  influence,  as  to 
blend,  as  it  were,  with  the  temper,  and  almoft  lofe 
the  name  of  affection ; as  generofity,  fortitude, 
humility,  patience,  refignation. 

When  there  is  a propenfity  to  indulge  one  par- 
ticular affection  or  clafs  of  affections  more  than 
another,  arifing  from  peculiarity  of  temperament, 
education,  connections,  habits,  &c.  we  confider 
this  propenfity  as  an  indication  of  temper  or  habi- 
tual difpofition.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  a benevolent, 
grateful,  cheerful,  timorous,  revengeful  temper. 
Thefe  characters  do  not  imply  that  the  fubject  is 
perpetually  under  the  influence  of  the  particular 
affection,  but  they  mark  his  propenfity  towards  it. 
The  affections  therefore  refer  to  the  actual  impref- 
fion  made  upon  the  mind  by  certain  qualities  real 
or  fuppofed ; and  the  temper  or  difpofition  is  that 
particular  caft  of  mind  which  renders  the  perception 
of  certain  qualities  capable  of  making  a more  prompt, 
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or  a more  durable  impreffion  upon  one  perfon  than 
another.  We  deem  that  man  to  be  irafcible  who  is 
i difpofed  to  be  angry  at  trifles ; and  him  we  praife 
as  humane  who  is  always  difpofed  to  commiferate 
fufferings. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  explanations  of  the 
terms,  Paffions,  Emotions,  and  Affections,  will 
obtain  the  approbation  of  my  philofophic  Readers, 
fince  they  were  fuggefted  to  the  Author  by  an  at- 
tention to  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  If  ap- 
proved, they  cannot  appear  unimportant,  as  they 
may  ferve  to  indicate  both  mutual  relations  and 
characteriftic  differences  in  the  impreffions  which 
furrounding  objects,  or  ideas  concerning  them, 
make  upon  us ; and  although  an  attention  to  thefe 
minute  diftinctions,  may  not  always  be  neceffary  in 
common  language,  and  would  fometimes  be  abfurd, 
yet  the  want  of  this  precifion  has  been  feverely  felt 
in  philofophical  inveftigations,  and  is  a principal 
caufe  of  the  obfeurities  in  which  they  are  too  fre- 
quently involved.  It  will  be  allowed  by  every  at- 
tentive obferver,  that  the  procefs  which  we  have 
characterized  by  the  above  terms,  does  take  place  in 
the  human  mind,  when  expofed  to  the  fudden  and 
powerful  influence  of  particularly  interfiling  ob- 
jects. Such  objects  are  irrefiftibly  forced  upon 
his  attention,  independent  of  a will  or  determina- 
tion 
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tion  of  his  own  : they  often  produce  great  agita- 
tions both  of  mind  and  body  : and  when  thefe  agita- 
tions have  fubfided,  the  mind  retains  fome  degree  of 
predeliction  or  averfion  for  them.  As  thefe  diftinc- 
tions  are  clearly  and  fatisfactorily  exprelfed  by  the 
particular  terms  we  have  given  to  each,  this  is  a full 
indication  that  they  are  the  moft  appropriate.  (See 
Note  B.) 

The  above  obfervations  are  not  confined  to  a fim- 
ple  procefs,  which  takes  place  from  more  fimple 
caufes.  After  we  have  fuppofed  apaffion  indicated 
by  an  emotion  to  be  fucceeded,  by  fome  corref- 
pondent  affection,  we  may  yet  confider  this  affec- 
tion as  the  parent  of  new  paffions,  emotions,  and  af- 
fections, according  to  the  variety  of  circumftances 
connected  with  it.  It  may  infpire  fear,  as  when  the 
object  of  our  affection  is  in  a perilous  Hate,  or 
earnefl  defire,  or  fanguine  hope.  Some  of  thefe 
new  paffions  and  affections  will  aroufe  to  action,  as 
when  the  flrong  fenfe  of  an  injury  excites  to  re- 
venge; others  chill  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  as  for- 
row  and  defpair.  Yet  in  the  midfl  of  all  thefe  di- 
verfities,  the  characteriftic  differences  between 
Paffions,  Emotions,  and  Affections,  are  equally 
obvious. 

Confining  ourfelves  therefore  to  what  we  deem 
the  genuine  import  of  the  words,  in  oppofition  to 
the  irregularities  of  cuftom,  we  fhall  as  often  as  it 
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may  be  necefTary  to  obferve  diftinctions,  uniform- 
ly apply  the  term  pajjion , to  the  violent  imprefiion 
made  upon  our  minds  by  the  perception  of  fome- 
thing  very  ftriking  and  apparently  interefting  ; c mo- 
tion, to  the  external  marks,  or  vifible  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  impetus  of  the  paflion  upon  the  corpo- 
real fyftem  : and  affections^  to  the  lefs  violent,  more 
deliberate,  and  more  permanent  impreffions,  by 
caufes  which  appear  fufficiently  interefting.  The 
range  of  affection,  may  be  from  thofe  ftronger  feel- 
ings which  are  proximate  to  emotions,  to  the  mild- 
eft  fenfations  of  pleafure  or  difpleafure  we  can  pof- 
fibly  perceive. 

Moft  Writers,  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Mind, 
agree  to  diftinguifh  between  Appetites  and  Paflj- 
ons.  The  former  they  refer  to  corporeal  wants, 
each  of  which  creates  its  correfpondent  delire;  and 
the  indulgence  of  this  defire  is  termed  gratification. 
The  latter  they  aferibe  immediately  to  die  mind.  In 
this  the  Moderns  differ  from  the  Ancients.  The 
word  Appetitus , from  which  that  of  Appetite  is  de- 
rived, is  applied  by  the  Romans  and  Latinifts  to  de- 
fires in  general,  whether  they  primarily  related  to 
the  body  or  not ; and  with  obvious  propriety  ; for 
the  primitive  fignification,  is  the  feeking  after  what- 
ever may  conduce  either  to  gratification  or  happi- 
nefs.  Thus  Cicero  obferves.  “ motus  animorum 
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“ duplices  funt;  alteri,  cogitationis;  alteri  Appe- 
“ titus,  Cogitatio  in  vero  exquirendo  maxime  ver- 
“ fatur;  Appetitus  impellit  ad  agendum.”  By  two 
powers  of  action  being  thus  placed  in  contrail  to 
each  other,  and  the  one  applied  to  thought  fimply, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  other  comprehends  every  fpe- 
cies  of  defire,  whether  of  a mental  or  corporeal  na- 
ture. Modern  Metaphyficians  alfo,  who  have 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  ufe  the  word  Appeti- 
tus in  the  fame  latitude. 

But  the  modern  dillinction  has  the  advantage  of 
immediately  pointing  out  a difference  in  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  objects  which  intereft  us,  ac- 
cording as  they  relate  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind. 
Confidering  appetites  therefore,  as  confined  to  cor- 
poreal wants  and  cravings,  we  mull  Hill  obferve  that 
they  are  as  frequently  the  occafions  ofpalfions  and 
emotions  as  other  objects  which  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  mind.  Eager  hope,  joy,  fear,  anger, 
are  daily  manifelled  by  the  infant,  whofe  defires  are 
wholly  confined  to  animal  wants : and  the  keenefl 
fenfations  of  anger,  jealoufy,  envy.  See.  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  carnal  appetites  of  matu- 
rer  age.  Whatever  is  therefore,  beyond  the  mere 
inllinctive  appetite,  becomes  the  province  of  the 
mind ; and  the  influence  which  various  cravings  of 
nature  have  upon  its  ideas  and  conceptions,  give 
rife  to  mental  affections  and  paflions.  The  fubject 

of 
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of  the  prefent  difcuffion  obvioufly  relates  to  thefe, 
without  requiring  particular  attention  to  the  exifting 
caufe. 


Plans  of  Arrangement  examined. 

O numerous  and  multifarious  are  the  Paffions, 


Affections,  and  Emotions,  in  their  connections 
and  ramifications,  that  it  is  difficult  to  propofe  a plan 
of  Arrangement,  that  ffiall  be  in  every  refpect  unex- 
ceptionable. By  preferring  one  method,  we  may 
be  deprived  of  fome  advantages  attending  another ; 
and  in  all  it  may  be  neceffiary  to  anucipatc  many 
things,  which  a rigid  attention  to  order  could  not 
poffibly  permit.  Some  Writers  on  the  Paffions, 
have  placed  them  in  contrail  to  each  other,  as  hope 
andy&zr,  joy  and  forrow ; fome  have  confidered 
them  as  they  are  perfonal,  relative,  focial ; fome 
according  to  their  influence  at  different  periods  of 
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life;  others  according  as  they  relate  to  pall,  prefent, 
or  future  time : as  forrow  principally  refers  to 
things  paft  ; joy  and  anger  to  prefent  fcenes;  hope 
and  fear  refpect  futurity. 

The  Academicians  advanced  that  the  principal 
paffions  were  fear,  hope , joy,  and  grief.  Thus 
Virgil ; 

Hinc  metuunt,  cupiunt , gaudentque,  dolentque. 

They  included  averfion  and  defpair  under  the 
fourth  ; and  hope,  fortitude,  and  anger  under  de- 
fire. But  not  to  obferve  that  this  arrangement  is 
much  too  general  in  fome  refpects,  and  defective 
invothers;  that  the  characters  of  hope,  and  of  an- 
ger are  too  oppofite  to  each  other,  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  fame  head ; that  anger  has  no  particular 
claim  to  be  clafTed  with  delire,  excepting  when  it 
excites  a defire  of  revenge,  which  is  not  alway  the 
cafe  ; and  that  defire  is  fo  comprehenfive  a term  as 
to  embrace  numberlefs  other  affections ; not  to  infift 
upon  thefe  objections,  it  is  obvious  that  the  paffions 
enumerated  cannot  be  primitive  or  cardinal,  fince 
fome  other  affections  or  paffions  mull  be  prior  to 
them  : We  mult  love,  or  hate , before  we  can  either 
defire,  rejoice,  or  fear,  or  grieve. 

Dr.  Hartly  has  arranged  the  Paffions  under  five 
grateful  and  five  ungrateful  ones.  The  grateful 
ones,  are  love , defire , hope , joy,  and  pleafng  recol- 
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lection;  the  ungrateful  are  hatred,  averfion . fear, 
grief , difpleafing  recollection.  The  objections  to 
this  order  are,  that  all  thefe  cannot  be  confidered  as 
cardinal  paffions;  nor  do  the  diftinctions  themfelves 
appear  fufficiently  accurate.  Hope  is  certainly  a 
fpecies  of  delire ; pleafing  recollection,  is  a modifi- 
cation of  love  ; averfion  is  only  a particular  man- 
ner of  teftifying  hatred ; and  difpleafing  recollections 
are  fometimes  the  renewal  of  grief,  fometimes  of 
anger. 

Dr.  Watts  divides  the  Paffions  into  primitive 
and  derivative.  The  primitive  he  fubdivides  into 
two  ranks : 1.  Admiration,  love,  and  hatred  ; 2. 

The  diverfc  kinds  of  love  and  hatred,  as  efteemj 
contempt,  benevolence,  malevolence,  complacen- 
cy, difplacency.  The  derivatives  are  defire,  aver- 
fion, hope,  fear,  gratitude,  anger,  &c. 

But  the  title  of  admiration  to  be  confidered  as  a 
primitive  palfion,  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  valid  as 
that  of  the  other  two  alfociated  with  it.  Love  and 
hatred  are  in  univerfal  exercife;  admiration  is  mere- 
ly occafional.  The  former  indicate  themfelves  from 
the  inflant  we  have  any  powers  of  difeernment,  or 
the  final  left  degree  of  experience  refpecting  the  na- 
ture of  objects:  The  latter  is  the  refult  of  fome  de- 
gree of  knowledge  ; it  implies  a fpirit  of  inquiry  and 
demands  fome  portion  of  tafte  for  particular  quali- 
ties adapted  to  excite  this  emotion.  Minds  the  moft 

infantile. 
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infantile,  and  uncultivated,  will  manifeft  that  they 
Jove  and  hate,  long  before  they  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  teftifying  their  admiration.  We  might  alfo  ob- 
ferve  that  a fubdivifion  of  the  primitive  paffions  into 
two  ranks  creates  a fufpicion,  if  it  do  not  fully  indi- 
cate, that  they  cannot  all  be  equally  primitive  ; and 
the  inftances  given  under  the  fecond  rank  may  juftly 
be  con  fide  red  as  different  modifications  of  the  two 
grand  principles,  and  not  as  primitives  of  a dif- 
tinct  character.  It  is  farther  obvious  that  the  Doc- 
tor’s plan,  makes  no  diflinction  between  the  Paf- 
fions  and  Affections;  which  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ject  not  only  admits,  but  requires. 

Mr.  Grove,  adopting  in  part,  the  arrangement 
of  Dr.  Watts,  reduce  > all  the  Paffions  to  the  three 
heads  of  admiration,  love,  and  hatred ; which  he 
ftyles  accordingly,  the  primitive  paffions.  The 
others  he  denominates  mixed  paffions;  which  he 
defcribes  to  be  thofe  which  have  admiration  blended 
with  them,  and  thofe  compounded  of  the  paffions 
that  fall  under  love  and  hatred.  As  the  above  re- 
marks are  no  lefs  applicable  to  this  arrangement,  I 
(hall  only  obferve  that  fince  Mr.  Grove  has  defined 
admiration  to  be  “ that  fudden  furprife  at  the  no- 
velty of  an  object,  by  which  the  foul  is  fattened 
down  to  the  contemplation  of  it there  feems  to  be 
a peculiar  impropriety  in  his  placing  it  among  the 
primitive  paffions  ; and  this  impropriety  is  increafed 
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by  another  obfervation,  viz.  that  “ Admiration 
feems  to  be  a more  fpeculative  pafTion,  as  being 
employed  chiefly  about  the  novelty  or  grandeur  of 
objects;”  for  which  reafon  he  places  the  chief  ener- 
gy of  this  paffion  “ in  the  brain”  which  he  deno- 
minates “ the  grand  inftrument,  or  condition  ra- 
ther of  thought  andetmtemplation.’’  He  adds,  c;  In 
the  other  paflions,  which  refpecting  the  good  or 
evil  of  objects,  proceed  from  a principle  of  felf- 
prefervation,  the  fpirits  agitated  are  in  the  heart,  the 
fountain  of  life,  and  fitted  refidence  of  thofe  mo- 
rons of  the  animal  fpirits,  which  are  intended  for 
the  benefit  and  prefervation  of  life.”  * 

Thefe  obfervations  certainly  increafe  the  difficul- 
ty of  admitting  admiration  among  the  primitive  paf. 
fions.  It  may  alfo  be  juflly  doubted  whether  the 
author’s  ideas  of  the  nature  of  admiration  be  admifli- 
hle.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  difcufs  that  point. 

The  above  comments  upon  the  mod  material  ar- 
rangements which  have  hitherto  been  followed,  ren- 
der fome  other  cladification  defirable,  which  may  be 
exempt  from  fimilar  objections.  Perhaps  the  fecur- 
cd  method  to  obtain  this  end,  will  be  previoufly  to 
recollect,  what  is  the  fird  and  leading  principle  of 

* See  Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy;  Chap,  vii  of  the 
Paflions. 
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our  natures;  and  then  inquire  what  are  the  neceffa- 
ry  confequences  of  this  principle  in  beings  formed 
as  we  are,  placed  in  various  fituations,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  an  infinite  variety  of  circumftances. 
By  thus  attending  to  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind, 
and  tracing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  by 
various  caufes,  a proper  arrangement  may  perhaps^ 
prelent  itfelf : We  fhall  at  leaft  avoid  thofe  mif- 

takes  and  embarraffments  into  which  men  of  emi- 
nence have  been  betrayed  by  purfuing  other  me- 
thods. 

It  will  be  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  ef- 
fential  to  the  nature  of  every  fenfitive  and  intelli- 
gent being,  to  be  gratified  with,  or  delight  in  well - 
being.  This  is  fo  evident  a principle,  that  the  con- 
trary cannot  be  fuppofed  for  a moment.  Both  rea- 
fon  and  feeling  unite  to  eftablifh  this  axiom.  W e 
all  feel  the  ineftimable  value  of  happinefs,  and  we 
all  know  that  to  delight  in  mifery,  is  a contradiction. 
It  would  be  to  annihilate  mifery.  (See  Note  C.) 

This  well-being,  or  grateful  ftate  of  exiftence, 
we  unite  to  denominate  an  effential  good ; and  its 
oppofite  an  effential  evil.  Whatever  promotes  this 
ftate,  we  deem  to  be  productive  of  good  ; whatever 
is  an  impediment  to  it,  or  occafions  a ftate  of  un- 
eafy  fenfation,  we  conlider  as  productive  of  evil. 

Thefc  ideas  naturally  lead  us  to  efteem  that  as  a 

c 3 good 
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good  dlfo,  which  is  productive  of  this  dcfirable  flate, 
and  to  characterize  as  an  evil  whatever  is  inimical  to 
it.  Caufe  and  effect  are  fo  intimately  connected  in 
our  imagination,  that  we  not  only  fubflitute  the  one 
for  the  other,  by  a figurative  mode  of  fpeaking,  but 
we  quickly  learn  to  confider  that  as  a good  in  itjelj , 
which  appears  uniformly  to  be  the  means  or  inftru- 
ment  of  good ; and  to  contemplate  as  an  evil,  what- 
ever we  fufpect  to  have  a pernicious  tendency.  Un- 
der the  impreffion  of  this  fentiment,  we  indulge  a 
predilection  for  the  one,  and  feel  an  abhorrence  of 
the  other. 

It  is  impoffible  for  the  attentive  and  confederate 
mind,  to  view  or  contemplate  objects  fo  diametri- 
cally oppofite  as  apparent  good,  or  apparent  evil 
either  with  total  indifference,  or  with  the  fame  kind 
of  fenfation.  We  inevitably  look  upon  what  we 
deem  to  be  a good,  or  conducive  to  happinefs, 
with  a plcafant  fenfation.  We  deem  it  definable? 
and  it  infpires  the  affection  of  Love.  Whatever 
occafions  or  threatens  a privation  of  happinefs,  or 
inflicts  pofitive  mifery,  we  view  with  difpleafure, 
we  confider  it  as  injurious,  or  as  an  abfolute  evil, 
and  it  infpires  the  affection  of  Hatred  : that  is,  wc 
feel  a ftrong  attachment  of  the  heart  to  whatever 
may  contribute  to  well-being , and  we  contemplate 
the  reverfe  with  feelings  of  difpleafure,  deteflation, 
and  abhorrence. 


Although, 
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Although  it  may  be  faid,  without  impropriety, 
that  we  all  love  to  be  happy,  and  hate  to  be  mife- 
rable ; yet  this  is  fuch  a felf-evident  truth,  that  it  is 
very  feldom  uttered.  The  two  exprefiions  there- 
fore, Love  and  Hatred,  are  almolt  entirely  applied 
to  the  caufe,  means,  or  inftruments  of  well-being 
or  wretchednefs ; and  we  are  habituated  to  love 
whatever  is  inltrumental  to  our  exilling  in  a defira- 
bie  Hate,  and  to  hate  its  oppohte. 


Love  and  Hatred  ; their  Nature. 

HESE  two  affections  arife  immediately  and 


inevitably  from  our  perpetual  folicitude  to  en- 
joy the  exiftence  we  poflefs.  They  are  coeval  with 
our  ideas  of  good  and  evil.  They  are  experienced 
by  every  one,  in  every  fituation,  and  in  every  pe- 
riod of  life.  They  are  infpired  by  every  object 
which  poffeffes  fome  peculiarity,  or  is  apparently 
endowed  with  fome  quality  of  a beneficial  or  a per- 
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nicious  tendency  : That  is,  by  whatever  is  able, 
according  to  our  conceptions,  to  promote  or  im- 
pede enjoyment  or  happinefs,  from  the  fmallefl  gra- 
tification up  to  the  moft  exalted  felicity ; from  the 
fmallefl  difeomfiture,  to  the  depth  of  mifery.  They 
are  alfo  the  parents  of  every  other  paffion  and  affec- 
tion ; and  the  biftory  of  the  human  mind  is  no  other 
than  a developement  of  their  operations  in  the  infi- 
nitude of  fituations  and  circumftances  in  which  it 
may  be  occafionally  placed.  Thefe  characters  will  un- 
doubtedly entitle  them  to  the  denomination  of  pri- 
mary or  cardinal  affections.  As  no  others  are  in  the 
fame  predicament,  they  cannot  deferve  the  fame 
appellations ; they  can  only  be  confidered  as  derived 
from  thefe. 

We  cannot  therefore  commence  our  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  paffions  with  greater  probability  of 
fuccefs,  than  by  paying  previous  attention  to  thefe 
two  affections. 


I.  LOVE. 

Love  may  be  confidered  either  as  a principle  or 
as  an  affection.  As  a principle,  it  may  be  defined 
“ an  invariable  predilection  for  good  ; an  univerfal 
and  permanent  attachment  to  well-being  or  happi- 
nels.”  In  this  point  of  view  it  has  already  been 
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confidered:  it  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  the 
love  of  good,  and  folicitude  to  procure  it,  is  not 
only  the  ruling  principle  of  every  fentienl  being; 
but  it  meets  with  the  full  approbation  of  every  ratio- 
nal being.  For  nothing  can  excel  that  which  is 
good,  and  nothing  can  be  valuable,  but  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  it.  Hence  when  we  fpeak  of 
love  abltractedly,  we  call  it  the  principle  of  love; 
fince  it  is  the  principle  by  which  the  whole' te- 
nour  of  our  conduct  is  directed;  and  it  retains  that 
appellation,  as  long  as  we  fpeak  of  it  as  a general 
principle  of  action. 

When  this  principle  is  directed  towards  any  parti- 
cular object  it  becomes  an  affection ; that  is,  the 
mind  becomes  well  difpofed  or  pleafmgly  affected 
towards  that  object : and  in  cafes,  when  this  love  is 
more  violent  in  its  effects  upon  the  fyftem,  it  is 
even  deemed  a paffion. 

The  affection  will  be  diverfified,  and  acquire 
various  characters,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
object,  its  relations  to  us,  or  the  peculiar  qualities  it 
may  feem  to  poffefs.  It  may  relate  to  ourfelves  ; to 
thofe  with  whom  we  are  connected,  by  the  clofeft 
bonds  of  nature  or  intimacy ; to  the  whole  of  our 
fpecies ; to  thofe  beings  of  inferior  order  in  the 
cieation,  which  are  rendered  capable  of  poffefling 
any  portion  of  enjoyment;  and  even  to  things  in- 
animate. 


When 
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When  the  affection  of  Love  immediately  relates 
to  ourfelves  perfonally,  it  is  called  Self-love : it 

marks  the  peculiar  concern  and  folicitude  we  enter- 
tain for  our  own  interefl,  profperity,  or  enjoyment. 
This  principle  of  fclf-love  generally  operates  with 
the  greatefl  force  upon  the  mind  ; and  every  circum- 
ftance  which  affects  our  own  happinefs  makes  the 
molt  vivid  imprefhons.  This  is  naturally  the  fource 
of  many  abufes,  which  have  brought  the  term  itfelf 
into  difrepute.  But  this  felf-affection,  when  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  claims  of  others,  is  not  on!v 
an  innocent  affection,  but  it  manifefls  the  wifdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  great  Source  of  good.  By 
rendering  every  being  active  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
own  happinefs,  the  greatefl  quantum  of  general 
good  is  mofl  effectually  fecured.  As  the  largeft 
communities  confifl  of  individuals,  were  each  in- 
dividual to  feek  his  own  welfare,  without  prejudice 
to  his  neighbour,  the  individual  flock  of  each 
would  render  happinefs  univerfal.  (See  Note  D .} 

When  our  love  or  defire  of  good,  goes  forth  to 
others,  it  is  termed  Good-will , or  Benevolence.  This 
operates  with  various  degrees  of  force,  according  to 
our  various  connections  and  degrees  of  intimacy. 
It  may  poffibly  render  the  interefls  and  happinefs  of 
thofc  with  whom  we  are  more  immediately  connect- 
ed, by  the  bonds  of  nature  or  friendfhip,  equally 
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dear  to  us  as  our  own.  It  has  in  fome  inftances 
been  known  to  exert  a more  powerful  influence. 
Of  this  truth,  the  love  of  parents  towards  their  own 
offspring  frequently  prefents  us  with  finking  inftan- 
ces.  Admiration  of  perfonal  excellencies,  habits  of 
intimacy,  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  See.  may 
alfo  increafe  our  attachment  to  individuals,  until  it 
rival  the  natural  influence  of  felf-love. 

All  thefe  powerful  ties  are  uiually  characterized 
by  the  term  affection;  as  the  conjugal,  parental, 
filial  affections,  and  thofe  who  poffefs  thefe  attach- 
ments in  an  exemplary  degree  are  teimed  affection- 
ate parents,  children,  relatives,  friends. 

When  love  extends  to  the  whole  human  race,  it 
is  termed  Philanthropy  ; a principle  which  compre- 
hends the  whole  circle  of  focial  and  moral  virtues. 
Conftdering  every  man  as  his  neighbour,  and  lov- 
ing his  neighbour  as  truely  and  invariably  as  he 
loves  himfelf,  the  philanthropifl  can  neither  be  un- 
juft nor  ungenerous. 

In  its  utmofl  extent  the  love  of  henevolence  em- 
braces all  beings  capable  of  enjoying  any  portion  of 
good  ; and  thus  it  becomes  univerfal  benevolence : 
which  manifefts  itfelf  by  being  pleafed  with  the 
fhare  of  good  every  creature  enjoys  ; in  a difpofi- 
tion  to  increafe  it;  in  feeling  an  uneafinefs  at  their 
bufferings ; and  in  the  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  under 
every  difguife,  or  pretext. 


When 
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When  thefe  difpofitions  are  acting  powerfully  to- 
wards every  being  capable  of  enjoyment,  they  are 
called  the  benevolent  affections ; and  as  thefe  become 
in  thofe  who  indulge  them,  operative  rules  of  con- 
duct, or  principles  of  action,  we  fpeak  of  the  bene- 
volent principle. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  predilection  for  good, 
as  the  end , enftamps  a value  upon  the  means  produc- 
tive of  this  end.  This  creates  an  affection  for  vari- 
ous qualities  and  propenfities,  which  we  pronounce 
to  be  good,  when  they  poffefs  the  power,  or  indicate 
the  difpofition  to  promote  happinefs  or  enjoyment. 
If  thefe  be  eminently  good  qualities,  we  call  them 
excellencies ; and  if  they  be  connected  with  the  cha- 
racters and  conduct  of  moral  agents,  they  are  moral 
excellencies. 

From  the  habitual  pleafure  which  the  contempla* 
tion  of  excellence  infpires,  without  our  adverting 
perpetually  to  the  benefits  which  may  accrue  from 
it;  we  may  be  induced  to  imagine  that  we  love 
things  deemed  excellent  for  their  own  fakes,  ab- 
ftracted  from  their  power  of  becoming  ufeful.  But 
this  is  impoffible.  Every  excellence  contains  a ca- 
pability to  poffefs  or  to  communicate  good.  No- 
thing which  deferves  the  name,  can  be  in  its  own  ^ 
nature  inert.  An  nfelefs  excellence  is  a contradic- 
tion. 


The 
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The  propenfity  to  love  what  is  productive  of 
good,  extends  itfelf  much  farther  than  to  the  powers 
and  properties  of  moral  agents.  We  naturally  ac- 
quire an  attachment  to  every  object,  animate  or  in- 
animate, which  has  been  the  habitual  inftrument  of 
good  to  us,  or  is  capable  of  contributing  to  our  gra- 
tification or  advantage.  Their  latent  powers  firlt 
induce  us  to  value  them  as  treafures  in  referve  : 
our  opinion  of  their  capacity  to  become  ferviceable, 
inclines  us  to  place  our  affections  upon  them ; and 
in  procefs  of  time  they  will,  by  the  affociation  of 
ideas,  excite  pleafing  emotions,  although  their  pow- 
ers of  utility  are  not  always  in  our  recollection. 
(See  Note  E.) 


II.  H A T R E D. 

Hatred  expreffes  thedifpofition  we  entertain  con- 
cerning, or  the  manner  in  which  we  are  affected  by, 
the  contemplation  of  whatever  we  fuppofe  to  be  an 
evil.  It  is  not  confined  to  abfolute  fuffering;  it 

marks  alfo  our  abhorrence  of  whatever  expofes 
* 

to  the  danger  of  abfolute  fuffering,  or  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  portion  of  good  we  enjoy,  or  wilh  to 
poffefs. 

This  hatred  of  mifery  and  its  caufes,  is  a natural 

and 
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and  neceffary  confeq'ience  of  our  folicitude  to  pof- 
fefs  good ; and  the  affection  of  hatred  is  as  naturally 
infpired  by  that  ftate,  conduct,  difpofiti on,  &c. 
which  is  productive  of,  or  threatens  to  induce  perni- 
cious or  difagreeable  confequences,  as  the  affection 
of  love  is  attached  to  their  contraries.  Nor  is  our 
hatred  at  all  times  confined  to  that  particular  quali- 
ty, or  peculiarity  of  circumftance,  which  is  immedi- 
ately unfriendly  to  us.  It  is  apt  to  raife  unpleafant 
ideas,  and  create  prejudices  againfl  many  things, 
which  in  themfelves  are  far  from  being  the  objects 
of  hatred,  and  which  may  be  highly  advantageous, 
merely  becaufe  they  have  been  difpleafing  or  injuri- 
ous to  us  in  particular  inftances.  As  our  predilec- 
tion for  whatever  proves  acceptable,  will  often  pre- 
vent our  difeerning  its  pernicious  qualities ; thus  do 
we  frequently  extend  our  hatred  far  beyond  the  jufl 
limits,  until  we  betray  our  ignorance,  or  manifefl 
that  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  invincible  pre- 


Perfonal  hatred,  or  malevolence  towards  an  indi- 
vidual, commences  with  fome  circumftance,  quali- 
ty, or  difpofition  which  is  difpleafing  to  us,  or  with 
lome  fpecies  of  injury  committed  or  intended.  It 
has  thefe  for  its  profeffed  objects.  But  here  alfo  a 
quick  and  powerful  tranfition  is  infiantaneoufly 
made  in  our  imaginations,  from  an  incidental  ble- 
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mifh,  to  the  whole  of  character ; from  a fingle  act, 
we  are  prone  to  form  unfavourable  fentiments  of 
general  conduct;  and  the  lively  fenfe  of  an  injury 
annihilates  too  frequently  every  fpecies  of  merit  in 
the  offender.  This  is  obvioufly  the  fource  of  ha- 
treds, long  and  inveterate. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  excefles  and  exaggera- 
tions of  hatred  and  malevolence,  yet  they  cannot 
poffibly  be  fo  extenfive  in  their  operations  as  the 
principle  of  love.  The  affection  of  hatred  has  par- 
ticular and  partial  evils  alone  for  its  objects,  while 
the  principle  of  love  may  embrace  the  univerfe.  As 
nutritious  aliments  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  the  fubftances  which  are  of  a poifonous  quali- 
ty ; thus  does  the  number  of  thofe  things  which  are 
pleafing,  beneficial,  important  in  their  nature,  infi- 
nitely exceed  thofe  which  are  either  in  themfelves 
comfortlefs,  or  detrimental,  or  calculated  to  fofter 
a malevolent  difpofition.  The  true  object  of  hatred 
is  alone  fome  particular  and  partial  evil,  which  we 
experience  or  dread ; fome  incidental  interruption  to 
the  ufual  tenour  of  our  feelings ; or  fome  pernicious 
quality  which  may  threaten  this  interruption.  The 
objects  of  our  fears,  our  anger,  or  our  grief,  are 
confidered  in  the  light  of  robberies,  or  painful  pri- 
vations; and  not  as  permanent  caufes  of  the  malevo- 
lent affections.  They  are  not  looked  upon  as 
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dreams  perpetually  flowing  from  one  inexhaudible 
fource,  but  as  interruptions  to  an  ufual  or  defirablc 
date,  by  adventitious  caufes.  Happinefs  appears  to 
be  our  birth-right,  of  which  all  the  painful  fenfations 
raifed  by  hatred,  are  the  profeffed  guardians.  The 
wifli  for  happinefs  is  perpetual  and  unlimited,  while 
our  evil  affections  expire  with  the  caufes  which  gave 
them  exidence.  Nor  can  malevolence  extend  it- 
felf  to  every  individual  in  the  creation,  in  a manner 
dmilar  to  the  contrary  virtue.  That  happy  cultiva. 
tion  of  our  natures  which  infpires  a benevolence  to- 
wards all  animated  beings,  cannot  pofdbly  have  a per- 
fect contrad  or  complete  parallel  in  the  mod  uncul- 
tivated and  brutalized.  This  would  conditute  a fe- 
rocity of  character  which  can  fcarcely  be  found  in 
the  mod  infane.  When  tyrants  cruel  and  ferocious 
are  diffufing  mifery  in  the  wantonnefs  of  their  pow- 
er, their  conduct  does  not  proceed  from  univerfal 
hatred  : but  from  fome  low  policy  of  felf-defence  ; 
from  an  infernal  fpirit  of  revenge  for  fuppofed  inju- 
ries ; from  inordinate  felf-love,  which  creates  an 
infenfibility  to  human  woes ; from  pride,  vanity 
and  exceflive  ignorance,  which  induce  them  to  ima- 
gine that  they  fhall  be  revered  as  deities,  becaufe 
they  imitate  the  dedructive  thunder  of  heaven  ; and 
to  dream  that  their  favourite  idol  Power , can  only 
be  made  known  and  edablifhed  by  deeds  which  ex- 
cite condernation  and  horror ! 


Indeed 
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Indeed  the  affection  of  hatred  is  of  fo  unplea- 
fant  a nature,  that  the  being  who  could  hate  every 
thing,  would  be  his  own  tormentor.  The  only 
pleafure  of  which  malevolence  is  capable,  proceeds 
from  the  gratification  of  revenge  ; which  can  only 
be  directed  againft  particular  objects.  Nor  is  it 
merely  bounded ; it  is  irritating,  unfatisfactory,  and 
purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  all  the  enjoyments 
which  flow  from  the  contrary  difpofition. 


On  Desire  and  Aversion. 

ITH  the  affections  of  Love  and  Hatred, 


are  intimately  connected  the  affections  of 
Defire  and  Averfion.  That  is,  we  conflantly  de- 
fire, and  are  folicitous  to  poffefs  or  effectuate,  what- 
ever is  pleafing  or  beneficial ; and  we  are  averfe 
from,  and  endeavour  to  fhun,  whatever  is  difplea- 
fing,  or  threatens  to  be  pernicious.  Thefe  two  af- 
fections are  therefore  the  neceffary  confequences of 
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the  preceding.  They  are  accompanied  with  a cer- 
tain eagernefs  of  mind,  either  to  poffefs  or  cfcape, 
which  is  not  fo  effential  to  the  former.  Love  and 
Hatred  may  be  infpired  by  a calmer  contemplation 
of  excellence  or  demerit,  or  any  of  the  caufes  of 
happinefs  or  mifery,  without  our  feeling  an  immedi- 
ate intereftin  them  : as  when  we  reflect  upon  bene- 
ficial difcoveries  or  deftructive  errors  ; they  may  ap- 
prove of  worthy  conduct  or  refpectable  characters, 
from  which  we  can  expect  no  benefit  to  ourfelves ; 
and  defpife  villanies  by  which  we  cannot  be  injured. 
Whereas  Defire  and  Averfion  refer  to  particular 
objects,  which  have  fome  relation  to  ourfelves ; 
and  they  are  indicated  by  fome  effort  of  mind,  ei- 
ther to  poffefs  the  promifed  good,  or  to  repel  the 
impending  evil.  They  are  to  be  confidered  there- 
fore as  manife Rations  of  love  and  hatred ; and  the 
earned  application  of  thefe  principles,  in  each  parti- 
cular inftance  of  their  excitement. 

As  love  and  hatred  may  be  refolved  into  that  one 
principle,  the  love  of  -well-being ; thus  may  the  af- 
fections of  defire  and  averfion  be  refolved  into  de- 
fire : although  the  ufe  of  both  terms  is  in  common 
language,  neceflary,  in  order  to  diflinguifh  the  ob- 
jects of  our  purfuit,  from  thofe  we  whfh  to  fhun. 
Strictly  fpeaking,  averfion  is  no  other  than  a parti- 
cular modification  of  defire  ; a defire  of  being  libe- 
rated from  whatever  appears  injurious  to  well  being. 

The 
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The  objects  in  our  podedion,  productive  of  this 
good,  we  delire  to  retain.  We  are  confcious  of 
this  delire  every  time  we  appreciate  the  worth  of 
the  object,  and  it  is  necelfarily  excited  when  we  are 
under  the  apprehenlions  of  privation.  If  the  good, 
or  the  means  of  good,  be  not  in  our  podedion,  we 
defire  to  obtain  them  ; if  a privation  be  unjudly 
attempted  by  any  one,  and  the  padion  of  anger  be 
excited,  the  deli  re  of  prcfervingor  recovering  the 
object  is  connected  with  a defire  to  chadife  the  ag- 
greffor.  If  they  be  in  danger  from  any  other 
caufe,  the  fear  of  lofs  is  excited  by  the  defire  of  fe- 
curing ; and  if  we  be  actually  deprived,  the  hope- 
lefs  defire  of  regaining,  is  an  effential  ingredient  ip 
our  grief  for  the  lofs. 

But  although,  in  this  philofophical  fenfe,  defire 
may  appear  to  be  equally  extenfive  with  the  af- 
fection of  love,  yet  it  is  neceflarily  more  confined 
in  its  application.  Love  relates  to  all  things  which 
appear  good  and  beneficial  in  themfelves,  or  to  be- 
ings capable  of  receiving  good.  It  comprehends  die 
things  enjoyed,  and  the  date  of  plealing  exidence 
in  which  tiiofe  beings  are  actually  placed,  as  well  as 
the  defirablenefs  of  fuch  a date,  and  all  the  means 
and  inftruments  of  good.  Defire  moltly  refers  to 
the  date  in  which  we  are  not.  It  lolicits  fome  fa- 
vourable change,  and  exerts  itfelf  to  obtain  it.  Ha- 
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tred  alfo  is  univerfally  applicable  to  whatever  ap- 
pears pernicious  or  difpleafing  in  itfelf;  averfion 
more  immediately  concerns  whatever  appears  perni- 
cious or  is  difpleafing  to  us.  They  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  fatellites  of  love  and  hatred  ; that  per- 
petually accompany  them,  and  are  prompt  to  exe- 
cute their  orders.  Wherever  love  or  hatred  direct 
their  immediate  attention,  defire  and  averfion  feek 
to  appropriate  or  repel. 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  love  of  good  and  hatred 
of  evil ; the  defire  of  poflefling  good  and  efcaping 
evil,  are  the  leading  principles  of  our  natures.  The 
love  of  good  commences  with  our  exiftence,  and 
the  defire  of  good  is  coeval  with  our  powers  of  dif- 
cernment.  Neither  of  them  will  leave  us,  until  we 
ceafe  to  exift,  or  lofe  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
fenfations  and  perceptions.  Whatever  diverfity 
there  may  be  in  our  fituations,  however  various  and 
oppofite  the  objects  engaging  our  attention,  how- 
ever verfatile  our  humours,  thefe  remain  the  immu- 
table principles  of  action.  They  pervade  the  ani- 
mal fyftern,  as  the  electric  fluid  pervades  the  mate- 
rial ; and  though,  like  that,  they  may  fometimes  be 
latent,  yet  like  that  they  may  be  inftantaneoufly 
roufed  into  vivid  action,  and  manifeft  both  their 
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exi  (fence  and  their  power  by  the  effects  they  pro- 
duce. * 

Our  natures  poflefs  various  fenfitive  and  mental 
powers,  to  each  of  which  an  infinite  diverfity  of  ob- 
jects is  adapted  : and  as  the  gratification  of  each 
communicates  pieafure,  we  are  prone  to  eftimate 
every  thing  as  a good  which  is  capable  of  contribut- 
ing to  thele  gratifications;  and  every  thing  as  an 
evil  which  oppofes  them.  However,  a contrariety 
or  oppofition  frequently  takes  place,  between  the 
higher  and  inferior  purfuits  of  our  natures;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  intereffs  or  gratifications  of 
the  one  muff  yield  to  thofe  of  the  other.  As  fenfu- 
al  objects,  and  things  which  adminilter  to  our  im- 
mediate defires,  are  apt  to  make  the  flrongeft  im- 
preffions,  and  captivate  our  attention,  in  preference 
to  things  lefs  fenfual  and  more  remote,  though  of 
fuperior  importance ; thus  do  we  frequently  deem 
that  to  be  a good,  which  is  virtually  an  evil.  We 
may  alfo  deem  that  to  be  an  evil,  which  is  virtually 
a good  ; as  being  productive  of  extenfive,  exalted, 
or  permanent  advantage.  But  notwithftanding  thefe 
facts,  we  (till  purfue  every  thing  as  an  apparent 
good;  and  we  avoid  every  thing  under  the  idea  of 
its  being  an  evil  of  greater  or  lefs  magnitude.  Our 
appetites,  our  particular  propen fities,  our  imagina- 
tions, our  paffions  may  fpread  deceitful  charms  over 
fome  objects ; and  our  want  of  attention,  our  igno- 
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ranee,  our  impatience  of  prefent  reftraints,  and  in- 
conveniences, or  the  perverfenefs  of  our  affec- 
tions, may  render  objects  inimical  in  their  appear- 
ance, which  are  beneficial  in  their  tendency  : yet 
our  defires  are  alone  excited  by  the  idea  of  lome 
enjoyment  or  advantage;  and  things  are  rendered 
objects  of  our  averfion  alone  becaufe  they  are  dif- 
agreeable  to  our  feelings,  or  threaten  to  endanger, 
fome  way  or  other,  our  well-being.  (See  Note 
E.) 


SECTION  V. 

Objects  of  Love  and  Hatred;  their 
Characteristics. 

SHOULD  it  be  afked,  “ In  what  do  this  good 
and  this  evil  confift  ?”  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a fatisfactoiy  anfwer.  To  fay  that  they  confift 
in  a certain  confcioufnefs  of  well-being,  or  of  a 
comfortlefs  exiftence,  would  be  little  more  than  to 
affert  that  happinefs  confifts  in  being  happy,  and 
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mifery  in  being  miferable.  The  following  obfer- 
vations  however  will  di (cover  to  us  what  we  ex- 
pect in  the  means  of  good,  and  what  we  deem  to 
be  the  caufes  of  unhappinefs ; and  will  indicate 
where  thefe  are  principally  to  be  found. 

Creatures  formed  like  ourfelves,  with  different 
organs  of  fenle,  with  various  powers  of  mind,  ac- 
companied with  quick  perceptions  and  high  ferifi- 
bihry  ; creatures  endowed  with  great  diverfities  of 
dilp'Titions,  taftes,  propenfities,  nuift  be  varioufly 
affected  with  every  thing  around  them.  We  are  as 
it  were  plunged  into  the  univerfe  M tremblingly 
alive  all  o’er,”  and  rendered  capable  of  receiving 
lmpreflions  pleafant  or  unpleafant,  from  every  ob- 
ject that  addrefles  our  fenfes,  from  every  thing  we 
perceive,  and  from  eveiy  thing  of  which  we  can 
form  an  idea.  Nothing  in  this  valt  univerfe  can  at 
all  leafons  be  totally  indifferent  to  every  perfon  in 
it : nothing  lo  inert  as  to  be  incapable  of  exerting 
fome  influence  in  one  connection  or  other,  and  of 
calling  forth  a correfpondent  paffion  or  affection. 

Thefe  effects  are  produced  by  our  perception  or 
fuppolition  of  certain  powers,  properties,  or  quali- 
ties in  the  different  objects,  by  which  ideas  of  an 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  nature  are  excited  within 
us.  The  diverfe  influences  of  thefe  are  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  an  apparent  aptitude  or  correlpondence 
in  (ome  objects  with  the  frame  and  conflitution  of 
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our  natures,  and  to  an  inaptitude  or  want  of  corref- 
pondence  refpecting  others ; to  a certain  coinci- 
dence between  properties  and  relations  in  objects 
and  circumftances,  with  the  appetites,  powers,  pro- 
penfities  of  our  natures ; the  gratification  of  which 
feems  to  promote  our  well-being  ; and  to  the  want 
of  this  coincidence,  or  the  exertion  of  a contrary 
power,  which  conftitutes  our  mifery. 

The  diverfity  of  attributes  feated  in  different  ob- 
jects, and  the  no  lefs  diverfity  in  our  fituations,  and 
in  circumftances  furrounding  us,  render  it  difficult 
to  make  choice  of  fuch  terms  fis  may  be  univerfal- 
ly  appropriate.  It  may  therefore  be  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  by  attribute , property , quality , 
is  meant  to  exprefs  that  peculiarity,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  exerts  an  influence  upon  us : and  thefe 
terms  are  ufed,  to  indicate  the  diftinguifliing  cha- 
racteriftics  of  various  objects,  as  they  are  connect- 
ed with  fome  Angularity  in  ftate,  circumftance,  or 
conduct ; without  the  real  or  fuppofed  exiftence  of 
which,  the  paffions  and  affections  could  not  have 
been  excited.  (See  Note  F.) 

The  lubjects  poffeffing  this  real  or  apparent  ap- 
titude and  coincidence,  or  inaptitude,  relate  to  our 
animal  natures,  to  the  various  powers  and  employ- 
ments of  our  minds,  to  our  ftate  and  connections 
as  focial  beings,  and  alfo  to  the  opinions  entertained 
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refpecting  our  relation  to  a fuperior  Being,  or  to  a 
future  ftate  of  exifterice. 

The  various  objects  foliciting  our  attention  un- 
der thefe  heads;  the  degrees  of  their  fuitability,  ex- 
cellence, importance,  or  the  contrary ; our  ideas 
and  miftakes  concerning  them ; the  facility  or  diffi- 
culty, with  which  fome  things  are  purfued,  obtain- 
ed, preferved,  loft,  difmiffed ; the  uncertainty, 
dangers,  contrarieties  to  which  we  are  conftantly 
expofed,  refpecting  whatever  may  appear  intereft- 
ing,  are  perpetually  engaging  our  affections,  or  ex- 
citing our  paffions,  during  the  whole  of  our  paffage 
through  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ! 

Thus  is  that  love  of  well-being  which  is  one  and 
fimple  in  its  principle,  moft  wonderfully  diverfified 
in  its  operations  ! Every  object,  every  circum- 
ftance,  every  idea  which  can  enter  the  mind,  makes 
fome  impreflion  upon  us  of  a pleafant  or  unpleafant 
nature ; contributes  a fomething  towards,  or  de- 
ducts from  the  good  we  feek.  They  'all  contain 
powers  and  properties,  by  which  we  are  attracted 
towards  the  grand  defideratum  Happiness,  or  are 
repelled  to  various  diftances  from  it  ! 
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New  Arrangements  proposed. 

r i|  ^he  Affections  and  Paffions  to  which  thefe  cir- 
cumfiances  give  rife  are  not  only  innumerable, 
but  like  their  exifting  caufes,  fo  connected,  and  in- 
termixed, that  to  arrange  them  in  a lucid  order, 
would  be  almofl  as  impracticable  as  to  form  a regu- 
lar path  through  the  Hercynian  Wood.  Very  few 
of  the  paffions  or  affections  are  perfectly  fimple ; 
fome  are  extremely  complex : their  complexities 
are  fo  various,  that  it  is  almofl:  impoffible  to  reftore 
each  to  its  appropriate  place ; and  the  mod  oppo- 
fite  affections  are  fo  intermixed,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  affign  to  each  its  due  ffiare  of  influence. 

In  this  labyrinth,  an  attention  to  the  following 
facts  may  perhaps  furnifh  us  with  fomething  of  a 
clue. 


Some 
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Some  of  our  paffions  and  affections  are  infpired 
by  circumflatices  which  more  immediately  relate  to 
ourfelves,  and  to  our  own  perfonal  interefts : that 
is,  they  belong  to  the  principle  of  felf-love  \ fome 
of  them  belong  to  the  focial principle,  and  refer  to 
our  connections  with  our  own  fpecies,  or  to  all  ani- 
mated natures. 

In  fome  of  our  Paffions  and  Affections,  the 
ideas  of  good  are  obvioufly  predominant,  in  others 
the  ideas  of  evil. 

The  paffions  and  affections,  which  relate  to  felf- 
love,  and  are  excited  by  the  idea  of  a good,  may 
either  refer  to  the  good  which  is  actually  in  our  pojfef- 
Jion , and  communicates  various  degrees  of  enjoy- 
ment, from  fimple  gratification  to  ecftafies : or 

The  good  we  love  may  not  be  in  our  poffeffion ; 
but  it  may  appear  attainable,  and  become  the  ob- 
ject of  our  defire  : or 

Though  it  be  not  in  our  poffeffion,  circumftances 
may  appear  highly  favourable  to  our  attaining  it, 
and  it  may  thus  inf  pi  re  hope. 

The  ftate  in  which  evil  is  the  predominant  idea, 
referring  to  ourfelves,  may  relate  : 

To  the  lofs  of  that  good  which  we  poffeffed,  or 
to  dif appointments  reflecting  the  good  we  defired, 
and  hoped  to  obtain  ; infpiring  forrowt  with  its  va- 
rious modifications : or 
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We  may  be  apprehenfive  concerning  the  lofs  of 
what  we  poffefs,  concerning  the  approach  of  fome 
pofidve  evil,  or  concerning  the  accomplifhment  of 
our  defires,  which  introduces  the  family  of  fear. 

The  caufe  of  both  forrow  and  fear  may  be  fome 
agent , whofe  defigned  conduct,  or  even  whofe  in- 
advertency, may  threaten  or  produce  injuries,  and 
thus  excite  anger  in  various  degrees. 

The  caufes  and  excitements  of  our  paflions  and 
affections  rejecting  others , may  alfo  be  arranged 
under  the  predominancy  of  good,  or  evil  in  our 
ideas. 

Under  the  former  head  may  benevolence  be  pla- 
ced, which  will  indicate  itfelf  either  by  good  wi/hcs, 
or  good  opinions ; each  productive  of  a large  diver- 
fity  of  affections  and  paflions,  according  to  contin- 
gent circumftances. 

The  predominance  of  evil  in  our  ideas  will  fliew 
itfelf  in  actual  malevolence  of  difpofition  concerning 
another ; or  in  a difplacency  and  difapprobation  of 
conduct. 

The  above  fketch  feems  to  indicate  a plan  of  in- 
veftigation  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  lead  con- 
fufed  and  embarrafTing.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  concerning  the 

grand  propenfity  of  human  beings  to  feek  felicity ; 
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upon  their  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  either  relating  to 
themfelves  or  others;  and  it  feems  to  comprehend 
moil  of  thofe  contingent  circumftances  which  fur- 
round  us. 

That  the  idea  of  good  is  mod  prevalent  in  the  di- 
verfe  kinds  of  gratification,  in  the  purfuit  of  various 
objects  of  defire,  in  the  indulgence  of  hope,  and  in 
benevolent  difpofitions,  no  one  will  difpute;  and 
that  the  idea  of  evil  is  prevalent  in  malevolence  and 
dijplacency  is  no  lefs  evident.  It  will  alfo  be  obvi- 
ous upon  a moment’s  confideration,  that  as  the 
love  of  good  may  produce  hatred  to  what  is  inimi- 
cal to  it,  thus  in  the  affections  and  pafTions  corref- 
pondent  with  this  principle,  the  primary  and  influ- 
ential idea  is  that  of fuffering.  In  forrow , when  we 
grieve  for  the  lofs  of  what  we  love,  it  is  the  priva- 
tion which  immediately  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind, 
and  the  hatred  of  this  privation  is  the  efficient  caufe 
of  forrow.  I wfear  the  apprehenfion  of  impending 
evil  takes  the  lead  in  our  minds,  though  this  evil 
may  virtually  confifl  in  being  deprived  of  fome 
good.  In  anger , the  evil  intended  or  perpetrated 
is  the  direct  incitement  to  wrath,  and  we  expatiate 
with  fo  much  eagernefs  upon  all  the  circumftances 
of  aggravation,  that  we  cannot  allow  ourfelves,  at 
the  firfl  inflant,  to  dwell  upon  the  attributes  or  qua- 
lities of  the  good  thus  endangered  or  deftroyed. 
Thcfe  inftances  manifefl  that  the  perception  of  an 

evil 
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evil  from  privation  in  every  inftance  is  flronger, 
than  our  eftimation  of  the  intrinfic  value  ol'  that' 
which  occafions  the  painful  emotion. 

But  although  thefe  obfervations  may  fuffice  to 
juftify  the  Order  propofed,  yet  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  are  not  comprehenfive  enough  to  embrace 
every  thing  relative  to  the  pafhons.  There  is  a 
clafs  of  emotions,  in  which  diftinct  ideas  of  good 
or  evil  are  not  prefent  to  the  mind,  and  which  in 
fact  may  with  equal  propriety  enlift  themfelves  under 
each  divifion.  They  are  vivid  impreffions,  pro- 
ductive of  effects  which  ftrictly  fpeaking,  neither 
belong  to  the  paffions  nor  affections  ; and  yet  their 
prefence  frequently  conftitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween an  affection  and  a paffion. 

This  enigma  will  bell  be  explained,  by  our  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  our  ideas  of  thofe 
influential  and  operative  qualities,  exciting  paffions 
and  infpiring  affections  are  obtained. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Introductory  Emotions. 

WHEN  the  attention  is  ftedfaftly  fixed  upon 
any  quality  or  number  of  qualities  appa- 
rent in  an  object,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad, 
fome  impreffion  is  made,  or  certain  fenfations  are 
produced.  Thefe  may  difpofe  the  mind  to  dwell 
yet  longer  upon  the  fubject;  and  the  qualities  they 
exhibit  may  be  contemplated  with  all  their  relations 
and  connections.  Their  former  and  their  prefent 
influence,  future  confequences,  &c.  may  thus  be 
placed  before  us.  Numberlefs  correfpondent  ideas 
will  prefent  themfelves,  each  producing  its  particu- 
lar effect  : until  ftrong  affections  either  of  love  or 
hatred,  defire  or  averfion,  will  be  excited ; and 
thefe  may  gradually  arife  to  the  molt  violent  paflions 
and  emotions.  In  this  manner  have  perfons  been 
known  to  work  themfelves  up  into  ecftafies,  or  into 
phrenfies  ; and  the  mind  has  been  fo  completely  oc- 
cupied 
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cupied  by  its  fubject,  that  it  has  totally  loft  the 
power  of  felf-command,  nothing  foreign  being 
able  to  gain  adrniffion,  and  divide  the  attention. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  prefents  itfelf 
in  a fudden  and  unexpected  manner,  has  in  moft  ca- 
fes, a much  greater  effect  upon  us,  than  fubjects  of 
very  fuperior  importance  for  which  we  have  been 
gradually  prepared.  The  more  fudden , that  is,  the 
greater  the  improbability  of  its  appearing  at  that  in- 
ftant ; and  the  more  unexpected , that  is,  the  greater 
diftance  the  flate  of  the  mind  was  from  the  expec- 
tancy, the  more  violent  will  be  the  firft  percuffion  ; 
and  this  circumftance  will  give  peculiar  energy  to 
the  exifting  caufe,  whatever  its  peculiar  complexion 
may  be.  The  flrong  impulfe  is  given  by  the  very 
mode  of  its  appearance,  previous  to  our  being  able 
to  acquire  a diftinct  knowledge  of  its  nature.  This 
impulfe  is  the  emotion  we  term  Surprife. 

Another  circumftance  which  frequently  attends 
the  caufe  of  any  fpecific  emotion,  and  produces  its 
own  characteriftic  effects  in  fubjects  of  feeming 
importance,  is  that  of  intricacy;  in  which  the  mind 
is  thrown  into  an  embarrajfcd  ftate  concerning  the 
particular  object,  or  fomething  material  relative  to 
it.  This  embarraffment  alfo  gives  an  additional  im- 
petus to  the  characteriftic  paffion,  whether  it  be  of  a 
pleafing  or  a difpleafing  nature,  and  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Wonder. 
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A third  adventitious  effect  is  produced  by  an  in- 
ftantaneous  perception  of  the  magnitude  or  extent 
of  the  fubject  which  calls  forth  any  of  the  paffions 
and  affections.  It  feems  to  poffefs  fomething  im- 
meafurable,  unfathomable,  beyond  the  utmofl 
ftretch  of  comprehenfion.  This  we  call  ajlonijh- 
ment. 

It  now  appears  that  fome  of  our  emotions  may 
be  excited,  before  the  mind  can  poffefs  leifure  to 
contemplate  the  good  or  evil  feated  in  the  exciting 
caufe  ! Yet  even  in  thefe  cafes,  good  or  evil  are 
not  excluded.  For  thefe  emotions  are  moft  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  idea  of  fomething  peculi- 
arly important ; but  we  can  deem  nothing  impor- 
tant unlefs  it  poffefs  powers  of  effectuating  good 
or  evil.  Their  peculiar  flrength  is  even  occalioned 
by  the  vivid  idea  of  importance,  while  the  emotions 
themfelves  manifefl  our  ignorance  of  its  fpecific  na- 
ture. 

Thefe  emotions  therefore  are  excited  by  the  con- 
fufed  idea  of  fomething  peculiarly  interefling  in  the 
caufe,  and  they  are  manifeflly  intended  to  awaken 
and  direct  the  attention  to  this  caufe,  that  its  nature 
and  character  may  be  afeertained.  Surprife,  like  a 
watchful  centinel,  is  equally  alarmed  at  a fudden 
approach,  whether  it  be  of  a friend  or  an  enemy. 
Wonder  is  excited  by  a curiofity  w'hich  induces  us 
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to  investigate  the  character  of  the  intruder  with  pe- 
culiar keennefs  ; and  although  aftonifhment  is  al- 
moft  overwhelmed  with  the  Subject,  yet  it  is  irre- 
fiftibly  attracted  towards  it,  with  a force  proporti- 
oned to  its  magnitude.  At  the  inftant  in  which 
we  feel  our  imbecillity  the  molt,  we  are  the  mod 
eager  to  inveftigate  thofe  qualities  which  we  ac- 
knowledge to  exceed  our  comprehenfion  ! 

The  above  characters  aferibed  to  them  plainly 
indicate  that  thefe  emotions  cannot  be  confidered 
flrictly  Speaking  either  as  paffions  or  affections , 
which  are  always  infpired  by  the  idea  or  perception 
of  fome  Specific  good  or  evil,  but  merely  as  intro- 
ductory to  thefe  : and  it  is  very  lingular,  that  com- 
mon language,  without  the  fufpicion  of  its  being 
founded  on  philofophical  inveltigation,  uniformly 
characterizes  them  by  the  term  emotions.  We  ne- 
ver fpeak  either  of  the  paffion  or  affection  of  fur- 
prife,  or  of  wonder,  or  of  aftonifhment;  but  con- 
fent  with  one  voice  to  denominate  them  emotions. 
It  is  alfo  agreed  that  they  are  very  diftinct  from  the 
permanent  calmnefs  of  an  affection,  and  that  they 
are  common  to  the  mod  oppofite  paflions. 

The  moft  violent  paftions  of  every  kind  are  well 
known  to  proceed  more  frequently  from  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  moment,  than  from  deliberate  thought. 
There  is  ground  therefore  for  fufpicion  that  this  im- 
pulfe  is  to  be  aferibed  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
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emotions,  and  that  it  is  their  influence  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  difference  between  a paflion  and  an  af- 
fection. This  is  certain,  that  they  are  equally  ex- 
cited by  fubjects  of  a pleafing  or  difpleafing  na- 
ture ; that  they  are  the  precurfors  of  many  paflions, 
and  are  able  to  communicate  an  energy  to  all. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  paflions, — uflng  this 
term  in  a generic  fenfe,  may  proceed  both  from 
our  ignorance , and  from  our  real  or  fuppofed  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  objects.  As 
the  excefs  of  cold  operates  upon  the  corporeal  fyf- 
tem,  with  a ftimulating  power  like  the  excefs  of 
heat;  thus  the  oppofltes  of  expectancy,  of  know- 
ledge, of  comprehenfion,  become  powerful  flimu- 
lants  to  the  awakened  mind,  and  communicate  a 
painful  energy  which  is  peculiarly  inflrumental  in 
removing  their  caufe.  This  effect  is  manifeftly 
produced  by  the  power  of  the  imagination,  which 
immediately  creates  alarms,  forms  numberlefs  con- 
jectures, and  expands  itfelf  to  the  utmoft,  that  it 
may  equal  if  poflible  the  vaftnefs  of  the  object. 

Yet  thefe  diftinctions  are  not  adapted  to  a fyf- 
tematic  claflification  of  the  paflions ; the  fir  ft  being 
no  other  than  introductory  to  the  latter;  exerting 
their  influence  indiferiminately  over  paflions  of  the 
mod  oppofite  natures. 

Should  it  be  thought  ncceflary  to  treat  the  fub- 
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ject  of  die  paflions  with  fyjlematic  precifion,  thein- 
veftigation  we  have  made  will  prefent  us  with  the 
following  dihinctions. 

Surprife,  Wonder*  and  AJloniJJnnent , are  to  be 
confidered  as  Introductory  Emotions;  having 
no  immediate  reference  to  the  fpecific  quality  of  the 
exciting  caufe. 

The  exciting  caufe  may  refpect  either  the  felfi/h, 
or  the  focial  principle , which  form  two  different 
Classes. 

I n each  clafs,  the  predominant  idea  of  a good , 
and  the  predominant  idea  of  an  evil,  will  conftitute 
two  different  Orders. 

The  leading  paffions  and  affections  under  each 
order,  point  out  the  Genera. 

The  complicated  nature  of  fome  of  the  paffions, 
and  other  contingent  circumftances,  may  be  confi- 
dered as  conftituting  fpecies  and  varieties  under 
each  characterise  Genus. 

Thefe  difiinctions  were  fuggefted  to  the  author, 
by  an  attention  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  our  paf- 
lions and  affections,  from  the  firft  exciting  caufe  to 
all  the  ramifications  and  diveriities  of  which  they 
are  fufceptible.  The  Reader  will  doubtlefs  per- 
ceive a ftriking  coincidence  with  the  claffification, 
which  Nofological  and  Botanical  Writers  have 
found  it  expedient  to  adopt. 
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The  Introductory  Emotions  from  their  nature 
and  influence,  demand  a prior  invefligation. 


SURPRISE. 

We  have  defcribed  Surprife  to  be  the  ftrong 
emotion  excited  by  fomething  which  prefents  itfelf 
hi  a fudden  and  unexpected  manner,  when  the  mind 
was  totally  unprepared  for  it;  fomething  we  pre- 
fume to  be  highly  important,  and  yet  the  kind  or 
extent  of  this  importance  may  not  be  afcertained. 
It  is  the  apparent  novelty  of  the  fubject,  or  of  fome 
peculiarity  relative  to  it,  or  the  unexpectednefs  of 
its  introduction,  at  a particular  time,  or  in  a parti- 
cular manner,  contrary  to  probability  or  expectan- 
cy, which  produces  the  effect;  and  whenever  thefe 
circumftances  take  place,  furprife  may  be  equally 
excited  by  things  agreeable  or  difagreeable ; by  ob- 
jects of  our  love  or  hatred,  admiration  or  horror. 

The  primary  or  natural  effect  of  furprife,  is  Am- 
ply to  roufe  the  mind ; to  force  it  out  of  that  train 
of  ideas  with  which  it  was  occupied,  and  compel  it 
to  advert  to  the  novel  object ; which  is  afterwards 
to  exert  a characteriftic  influence,  according  to  its 
nature.  The  fecondary  effect  of  Surprife,  is  to 
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add  an  impetus  to  the  exciting  caufe,  whatever  that 
may  be.  It  renders  pleafing  fenfations  more  de- 
lightful ; and  gives  an  additional  keennefs  to  the  un- 
pleafing  ones.  This  effect  is  evidently  produced 
by  the  force  of  an  awakened  and  active  imagination  ; 
which  preceding  either  deliberate  attention,  or  the 
exercife  of  judgment,  magnifies  the  apparent  good 
or  the  apparent  ill,  as  foon  as  their  fpecific  natures 
are  perceived.  In  Surprife,  the  mind  is  totally 
paflive.  It  can  neither  be  produced  nor  prevent- 
ed by  any  exertions  of  the  will.  Nor  is  it  its  imme- 
diate province,  either  to  reflect  or  inveffigate.  The 
pathological  effect  on  the  mind  is  that  of  a fimple 
flimulus,  whofe  foie  object  is  to  aroufe  the  atten- 
tion. Sudden  flartings,  earnefl  looks,  extenfion 
of  arms  and  hands,  ftrong  exclamations,  are  the 
characteriflic  figns  of  the  emodon  ; and  when  the 
violence  of  furprife  excites  an  alarm,  which  is  of- 
times  the  cafe  without  the  actual  prefence  of  dan- 
ger, the  whole  body  is  inflantly  placed  in  an  attitude 
of  defence. 


WONDER. 

r « 

Wonder  expreffes  an  embarraffment  of  mind, 
after  it  is  fomewhat  recovered  from  the  firft  percuf- 
fion  of  furprife.  It  is  the  effect  produced  bv  an  in- 
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terefting  fubject,  which  Has  been  fuddenly  prefent- 
ed  to  the  mind,  but  concerning  which  there  are  ma- 
ny intricacies,  either  refpecting  the  caufe  or  man- 
ner in  which  any  event  has  taken  place,  motives  of 
extraordinary  conduct,  See. 

In  Wonder  the  mind  begins  to  re -act,  but  its 
ideas  are  in  a date  of  confufion.  It  attempts  to  ex- 
amine and  inveftigate,  but  it  feems  engaged  in  a 
fruitlefs  inquiry.  It  rapidly  collects  together  vari- 
ous circumftances,  from  which  to  form  conjectures, 
but  rejects  them  as  unfatisfactory,  as  foon  as  they 
are  formed.  Whenever  the  defired  difeovery  is 
made,  Wonder  ceafes,  and  gives  way  to  the  im- 
preflion  which  is  correfpondent  to  the  nature  of  the 
difeovery,  and  to  thofe  circumftances  which  are 
perceived  to  belong  to  the  exciting  caufe ; whether 
they  be  productive  of  joy  or  grief,  admiration  or 
abhorrence,  hope  or  fearful  apprehenlion.  As  in 
this  emotion  the  mind  begins  to  exert  its  active  and 
diferiminating  powers,  fo  is  it  able  to  prolong  or  to 
fhorten  the  effects  of  the  emotion ; either  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  fubject,  and  deliberately  following  its 
intricacies,  or  by  diverting  its  attention  to  other  ob- 
jects. Being  introduced  by  furprife,  and  partaking 
of  its  indefinite  nature  ; the  pathological  indications 
of  Wonder  are  very  fimilar.  They  are  however 
lefs  violent  ; and  they  are  intermixed  with  ftronger 
marks  of  mental  embarraffment.  The  eyes  are 
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fomeiimes  fattened  upon  the  author  or  narrator  of 
fome thing  wonderful ; fometimes  they  are  directed 
upwards,  to  be  more  detached  from  every  fur- 
rounding object,  which  might  diftract  the  attention  ; 
fometimes  they  roll  about,  as  if  they  were  in  fearch 
of  fome  object  that  may  be  equal  to  the  explana- 
tion ; and  the  half-opened  mouth,  feems  eager  to 
receive  the  defired  information.  In  very  intricate 
and  important  concerns,  total  abttraction  from  eve- 
ry thing  external,  and  depth  of  thought  marked  by 
countenance  and  pofture,  indicate  how  bufily  the 
mind  is  employed  in  fearching  out  the  myttery. 


ASTONISHMENT. 

Astonishment  is  the  kind  and  degree  of  won- 
der introduced  by  furprife,  which  as  it  were,  over- 
whelms or  petrifies  the  foul.  The  mental  powers 
are  in  a ftupor,  in  a ftate  of  ftagnation.  High  af- 
tonifhment  is  the  incubus  of  the  mind,  which  feels 
nothing  at  the  inftant,  fo  much  as  its  inability  to 
act.  This  emotion  always  relates  to  things  of  the 
higheft  importance,  to  things  which  appear  too 
vatt  and  extenfive  for  the  grafp  of  intellect,  rather 
than  to  intricacies.  When  it  relates  to  human  con- 
duct, aftonifliment  is  excited  by  great  undcrtak- 
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ings,  or  extenfive  projects ; by  the  accomplifhment 
of  plans  which  appeared  more  than  human,  whe- 
ther beneficial  or  deftructive  ; or  to  fome  excefs 
either  of  virtue  or  of  vice. 

The  Body  marks,  in  a ftriking  manner,  the  lin- 
gular ftate  of  the  mind.  That  alfo  becomes  immo- 
veable ; petrified,  as  it  were,  or  thunder-Jlruck ; 
which  is  the  favourite  expreflion  in  almoft  every 
language.  The  eyes  are  firmly  fixed,  without  being 
directed  to  any  particular  object ; the  character  of 
countenance  which  was  formed  by  the  habitual  in- 
fluence of  fome  predominant  affection,  is  for  a time 
effaced ; and  a fufpenfion  of  every  other  expref- 
fion,  a certain  vacuity,  flrongly  notes  this  Angular 
fufpenfion  of  mind. 

Wonder  and  aflonifhment  are  expreflions  which, 
in  many  cafes,  may  be  ufed  fynonimoufly  ; as  both 
caufes  and  effects  are  very  analogous : for  the  in- 
tricacy attending  an  important  fubject,  may  be  con- 
nected with  its  vaftnefs;  and  fometimes  occafioned 
by  it.  When  thefe  are  introduced  by  furprife,  that 
is,  when  fubjects  of  the  kind  are  fuddenly  and  un- 
expectedly forced  upon  the  attention,  their  united 
effects  are  extremely  powerful ; and  they  give  an 
infinite  momentum  to  their  caufes,  whether  they  be 
of  a pleafing  or  difpleafing  nature. 

According  to  the  above  view  of  the  emotion,  it 
may  obvioufly  be  connected  with  the  caufes  either 
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ofhappinefs  or  mifery.  Thefe  exciting  caufcs  may 
introduce  the  pleafing  fenfations,  which  fo  often  ac- 
company the  perception  of  things  fublime  and  ftu- 
pendous,  or  of  things  we  deem  horrible.  It  may 
introduce  the  excefs  of  joy,  or  the  excefs  of  fear- 
ful apprehenfion  : call  forth  the  mod  exalted  admi- 
ration, or  infpire  the  deepelt  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. 

The  term  amazement , which  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed, feems  to  exprefs  a medium  between  won- 
der and aftonifliment.  It  is  manifeftly  borrowed 
from  the  extenfive  and  complicated  intricacies  of  a 
labyrinth  ; in  which  there  are  endlefs  mazes,  with- 
out the  difcovery  of  a clue.  Hence  an  idea  is 
conveyed  of  more  than  fimple  wonder ; the  mind 
is  lojl  in  wonder. 

Though  all  thefe  emotions  have,  generally  (peak- 
ing, the  greateft  power  in  things  which  unexpect- 
edly arreft  the  attention ; yet  they  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  contemplation.  When  the  fubject  is 
complicated,  the  more  we  difeern  concerning  it, 
the  more  will  unexpected  novelties  prefect  them- 
felves*  and  fuccelTively  become  the  caufes  of  fur- 
prife.  Thefe  novelties  may  be  of  fuch  a nature, 
as  to  amaze  and  confound  the  underftanding.  We 
may  alfo  be  the  more  deeply  penetrated  with  a con- 
viction of  the  vaftnefs  and  incompiehenfibility  of 
the  fubject,  fo  as  to  be  worked  up  into  aftonifli- 
ment. 


SECT.  VII.  ASTONISHMENT. 

ment.  The  powers  of  the  foul  may  become  petri- 
fied as  it  were,  or  paralyzed  by  their  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  comprehend  what  is  far  beyond  their 
reach,  and  to  fathom  that  which  is  unfathomable ! 
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71  7E  are  now  prepared  to  contemplate  the  im- 
™ mediate  effects  of  thofe  particular  qualities} 
fuppofed  to  be  feated  in  the  fubjects  themfelves ; 
which  the  emotions  of  Surprife , Wonder , and  Af- 
tonifhment  may  have  forced  upon  our  attention,  or 
which  may  have  been  difcovered  by  calmer  obfer- 
vation. 

According  to  the  order  propofed,  we  fhall  firft 
attend  to  thofe  which  are  the  moll  interefting  to  our - 
/elves,  or  which  relate  to  the  principle  of  Self- 
Love. 


CLASS  I. 

On  the  Passions  and  Affections , which  owe  their 
Origin  to  the  Principle  of  Self-Love. 

HPHESE  may  be  divided  into  two  diftinct  Or- 
ders;  that  in  which  Love,  or  the  Idea  of 
Good,  that  is,  fomething  either  beneficial  or  pleaf- 
ing  is  more  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind;  and 
that  in  which  Hatred , or  the  Idea  of  Evil  is  mod 
impreflive.  OR- 
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The  Passions  and  Affections  founded  on  Self- 
Love,  which  arc  excited  by  the  Idea  of 
Good. 

THESE  are  of  two  Kinds : the  one  relates  to 
good  in  poffeffion , the  other  to  that  in  expectancy. 

That  in  poffeffion  infpires  the  following  paffions 
and  affections. 


J O Y. 

Joy  is  the  vivid  pleafure  or  delight  infpired  on 
the  immediate  reception  of  fomething  peculiarly 
grateful,  or  of  fomething  obvioufly  productive  of 
an  effential  advantage,  or  which  promifes  to  con- 
tribute to  our  prefent  or  future  well-being.  This 
delight  may  be  communicated  by  our  liberation 
from  fearful  apprehenfions,  or  from  a ftate  of  actu- 
al diftrefs,  by  obtaining  fome  new  acquifidon,  fome 
addition  to  our  (lock  of  enjoyment,  or  by  the  full 
affurance  of  this  without  any  mixture  of  doubt. 

The  various  degrees  of  Impetus  produced  by  this 
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paffion,  will  depend  upon  the  fenfibility  of  the 
pubject,  the  fuppofed  importance  of  the  object,  the 
fudden  and  unexpected  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  communicated,  and  the  contrail  formed  be- 
tween the  preceding  and  the  prefent  Hate.  A fud- 
den andinllantaneous  tranfladon  from  extreme  anx- 
iety or  the  depth  of  diftrefs,  to  an  exalted  pinnacle 
of  happinefs,  conftitutes  the  higheft  poffible  degree. 
In  this  cafe,  Surprife , Wonder,  AJlonifhmcnt , take 
polfeflion  of  the  foul ; and  though  they  may  at  firll 
confound,  they  afterwards  are  productive  of  unut- 
terable tranfports. 

On  the  firll  impulfe  of  joy,  we  are  perfectly  paf- 
five.  No  effort  of  the  will  can  check  the  fenfation 
itfelf ; and  where  the  joy  is  exceflive,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  refolution  to  fupprefs  every  external 
fign.  The  (late  of  palfive  impredion  is  fucceeded 
by  the  exertions  of  a vigorous  imagination  ; which 
runs  over,  with  rapid  confufion,  the  many  fuppof- 
ed advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  welcome  trea- 
fure.  Thefe  it  is  difpofed  to  multiply  and  aggran- 
dize far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon  or  probabili- 
ty. This  pleafing,  I had  almoft  faid,  intoxicated 
itate  of  mind,  produces  correfpondent  effects  upon 
thefyftem.  A brifk  and  delectable  flow  of  the  ani- 
mal Spirits  diffufes  a pleafurable  fenfation  over  the 
whole  frame.  Every  fpecies  of  torpor  is  fubdued, 
an  exhilaration  fucceeds ; indicating  itfelf  by  emo- 
tions, 
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tions,  which  not  only  manifeft  the  influence  of  the 
paflion  to  fpectators,  but  folicit  their  participation. 
The  fubject  feels  himfelf  too  much  animated  to  re- 
main in  a tranquil  ftate.  Unufual  vivacity  in  the 
eyes,  and  fmiles  upon  the  countenance,  are  ac- 
companied by  joyful  acclamations,  clapping  of 
hands,  and  various  other  lively  geflures.  Where 
the  mind  is  flrongly  agitated,  and  under  no  reflraint 
from  a fenfe  of  decorum,  or  folicitude  for  charac- 
ter; loud  laughter,  jumping,  dancing,  and  the  mofl 
wild  and  extravagant  geflures,  indicate  the  frolick- 
fomenefs  of  the  heart. 

Intenfe  meditation  upon  fome  fuppofed  good, 
the  contemplation  of  its  intrinfic  worth,  and  of  the 
happy  confequences  which  are  expected  to  flow 
from  it,  have  fometimes  raifed  the  mind  to  tranf- 
ports,  over  which  reafon  has  loft  its  controul. 
But  thefe  inftances  feldom  occur  ; as  they  require 
the  union  of  flrong  conviction,  lively  imagination, 
and  a warm  heart.  The  tranfports  of  joy  ufually 
proceed  from  fudden  impulfe;  and  of  confequence, 
ecft.Ties  will  fometimes  be  great,  from  very  trivial 
caufes. 

Gladnefs  is  an  inferior  degree  of  joy ; it  may  be 
excited  by  incidents  agreeable  or  defirable  in  them- 
felves,  which  are  not  of  fufficient  moment  to  raife 
the  ecftafies  of  joy  ; or  it  may  confift  in  that  live- 
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1 y flow  of  fpirits,  which  immediately  fucceeds  to  the 
tranfports  of  joy. 

Cheerjnlnefs  is  an  emotion  of  (till  gentler  influ- 
ence. It  is  often  infpired  by  very  trivial  circum- 
ftances  in  perfons  of  a lively  difpofition,  and  free 
from  anxious  care. 

Mirth  is  a higher  degree  of  cheerful nefs,  gene- 
rally excited  by  things  facetious,  or  ludicrous;  and 
greatly  augmented  by  the  power  of  focial  fympathy. 
Thus  it  frequently  becomes  noify  and  boilterous, 
from  caufes  not  able  to  communicate  the  fmalleft 
emotion  to  an  individual  in  a folitary  (late. 

When  the  mind  is  more  compofed,  and  we  are 
able  to  reflect  with  a degree  of  calmncfs  upon  the 
good  received  or  anticipated,  we  become  varioufly 
affected  ; according  to  the  value  we  place  upon  the 
object,  according  to  its  apparent  fuitablenefs  to  our 
Hate  and  fituation,  and  according  to  its  correfpon- 
dence  with  our  previous  defires  and  expectations : 
and  if  the  good  be  not  tranfitory  or  evanefeent,  we 
remain  under  the  influence  of  Contentment , Satif- 
factiony  or  Complacency. 

Contentment  exprefles  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
mind  in  the  portion  of  good  we  pofTefs.  It  implies 
a perception  that  our  lot  might  have  been  better, 
or  that  it  is  inferior  to  what  others  enjoy,  or  that  it 
does  not  fully  anfwer  the  expectations  we  had  form- 
ed. 
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ed.  An  effort  of  reafon  or  of  prudence  is  neceffa- 
ry  to  produce  it.  We  compare  our  prefent  with 
our  former  fituation,  or  with  the  inferior  lot  of 
others  ; and  thus  learn  to  acquiefce  in  the  degree 
of  advantage  obtained. 

Satisfaction  denotes  a pleafing  (late  of  mind  ex- 
ceeding that  communicated  by  Ample  contentment. 
The  good  obtained  is  duly  appreciated  ; is  found  to 
be  correfpondent  to  our  defires,  and  adequate  to 
our  wifhes.  The  word  Satisfaction  is  frequently 
employed  to  exprefs  the  full  accomplifhment  of 
fome  particular  defire ; which  always  communicates 
a temporary  pleafure,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  that  defire.  This  affection  by  no  means  implies, 
that  felicity  is  complete  ; as  it  chiefly  refers  to  par- 
ticular objects  ; and  when  it  refpects  our  ffate  and 
fituation,  it  admits  that  greater  good  might  have 
been  our  portion,  though  we  are  more  than  con- 
tented, we  are  well-pleajed  with  what  we  poffefs. 

Complacency  is  full  and  continued  fatisfaclion 
connected  with  a confiderable  degree  of  approba- 
tion. It  has  intrinfic  value,  or  fome  fpecies  of 
worth  for  its  object ; fome  mental  excellencies,  or 
advantages  accruing  from  them;  fome  fentiment, 
difpofidon,  acquirement,  conduct,  performance, 
either  of  ourfelves  or  others  with  whom  we  are  im- 
mediately connected,  which  upon  clofe  examina- 
tion, we  deem  deferving  of  effeem  or  applaufe. 

Compla- 
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Complacency  may  be  enjoyed  as  the  reward  of  our 
own  conduct,  or  of  the  purity  and  benevolence  of 
our  motives.  It  may  be  infpired  by  a review  of 
conduct,  acquirement,  difpofition,  on  which  we 
can  pronounce  that  it  was  well  dorte , or  well  intend- 
ed. Complacency  may  alfo  relate  to  the  approved 
conduct,  fentiments,  attainments,  difpofitions  of 
others,  for  whom  we  are  deeply  concerned.  In 
this  cafe,  the  affection  may  be  infpired,  by  their 
conduct  and  difpofitions  towards  ourfelves;  or  by 
the  intereft  we  take  in  whatever  contributes  to  the 
promotion  of  their  own  honour  and  happinefs. 

The  fatisfaction  produced  by  Complacency,  in- 
dicates that  we  have,  in  fome  refpect  or  other,  a 
perfonal  intereft  in  the  object  of  it ; which  diftin- 
guifhes  the  affection  from  that  high  gratification  we 
may  enjoy  when  we  contemplate  and  applaud  the 
fentiments,  difpofitions,  and  actions  of  great  and 
refpectable  characters,  with  which  we  can  have  no 
immediate  concern. 

The  approbation  which  accompanies  Complacen- 
cy, diftinguifhes  its  object  from  the  more  common 
caufes  of  fatisfaction.  Thefe  may  arife  from  what- 
ever quadrates  with  our  wifhes  and  defires,  without 
paying  attention  to  their  intrinfic  merit.  A fuitabi- 
lity  to  the  occafion  is  the  only  requifite  to  infpire  fa- 
tisfaction ; but  the  approbation  implied  in  compla- 
cency, conveys  the  idea  of  fome  kind  of  excellency. 
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The  term  has  never  been  profaned  by  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  guilty  purfuits,  difhonourablc  fuccefs, 
or  unworthy  fentiments ; however  they  may  flatter 
our  vanity,  or  be  the  completion  of  our  wifhes. 
Nor  are  things  of  a trivial  or  tranfient  nature  deem- 
ed worthy  of  this  affection.  It  is  not  laid  of  a mere 
fpectator,  that  he  takes  complacency  in  a ball,  a 
concert,  or  at  a theatrical  exhibition;  however 
highly  he  may  be  delighted  and  fatisfied  with  the 
performance. 

Nor  can  the  term  be  applied  with  propriety  to 
any  beneficial  acquifition,  which  has  been  purely 
accidental.  The  highefl  prize  which  the  wheel  of 
fortune  may  have  thrown  into  our  laps,  may  be  re- 
ceived with  joy,  delight,  and  fatisfaction  ; but  the 
terms  approbation  and  complacency  would  be 
equally  improper  to  exprefs  our  feelings. 

It  may  refer  to  fome  parts  of  the  inanimate  crea- 
tion that  communicate  pleafure  on  the  review. 
Works  of  art  well  executed,  may  be  contemplated 
with  complacency;  certainly  by  the  Artijl , if  he 
has  fucceeded  to  his  wiflies  ; and  the  pojfejfor  will 
enjoy  fomething  of  a fimilar  pleafure,  ii  die  per- 
formance be  calculated  to  recal  pleafing  ideas,  or  if 
he  fhould  have  manifefted  either  tafte  or  addrefs  in 
the  purchafe  of  it.  (See  Note  G .) 

The  above  inftances  will  evince  that,  in  ftrict 
propriety  of  language,  Complacency  is  appropriate 
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to  that  fpecies  of  good,  which  originates  from  fome 
mental  or  moral  excellence  ; where  there  is  an  in- 
dication of  propriety,  ingenuity,  wifdom,  addrefs, 
or  dignity  in  fentiment,  delign,  execution;  or  of 
rectitude  and  benevolence  in  the  motive. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  affection  of  complacency, 
will  po fiefs  different  degrees  of  flrength,  according 
to  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  excellence  dif- 
cernible  in  the  exciting  caufe.  The  highelt  degree 
of  complacency  can  alone  be  infpired  by  the  obvi- 
ous ul’e  of  wife  and  pertinent  meafures  from  bene- 
ficent motives,  which  are,  or  promife  to  be,  pro- 
ductive of  the  mofl  defirable  ends : or  by  laudable 
difpofitions,  and  powerful  exertions,  crowned  with 
the  fuccefs  we  moft  ardently  defired.  When  the 
means  have  been  as  wife  as  the  nature  of  the  thino- 
would  admit,  the  motives  the  moft  noble  and  gene- 
rous ; when  the  execution  indicates  fkill,  and  the 
refult  proves  as  fuccefsful  as  could  have  been  wi fil- 
ed, Complacency,  refpecting  that  object,  is  com- 
plete. 

High  Complacency  is  the  moft  grateful  of  all 
the  Affections.  It  poffeffes  an  elevation  and  a fua- 
vity  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It^is  permanent  fatisfaction, 
enjoying  the  full  approbation  of  reafon  ; and  con- 
fequently  it  fuffers  no  alloy  from  the  ftruggle  of 
contending  paffions,  or  oppofite  defires.  When  it 
is  infpired  by  our  own  conduct,  it  is  accompanied 
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by  felf- approbation,  or  the  teflimony  of  an  ap- 
plauding confcience,  enlivened  perhaps  by  the 
voice  of  gratitude,  and  enriched  by  the  efteem  oi 
the  worthy.  If  it  proceed  from  the  conduct  oi 
others,  it  augments  the  pleafures  of  affection,  friend- 
fhip,  and  gratitude. 

According  to  the  above  view  of  the  affection, 
may  a virtuous  and  comprehenfive  mind,  contem- 
plate things  in  themfelves  of  a difpleafing  nature 
with  complacency  : Such  as  difficulties,  which  are 
introductory  to  benefits;  and  fufferings,  which 
may  be  requifite  for  the  production  of  the  mofl  ef- 
fential  good. 

But  the  affection  of  Complacency  has  its  coun- 
terfeit. Being  more  complicate  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  approbation  of  the  mind  form- 
ing a conftituent  part  of  it,  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  ourfelves  may  change  the  nature  of  this  fublime 
* affection,  and  render  it  the  parent  of  vice  and 
folly.  Thus  falfe  conceptions  of  our  own  talents, 
acquirements,  conduct,  may  infpire  Pride,  Vani- 
ty, Haughlinefs,  and  Arrogance. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  affections  are  evil  in  their 
nature  and  tendency,  yet  as  they  are  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  Complacency  violated  by  Self-love, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  great  good  for  their 
object,  they  demand  a place  in  this  arrangement. 

Pride 
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Pride  is  that  exalted  idea  of  our  date,  qualifica- 
tions, or  attainments,  which  exceeds  the  bounda- 
ries of  jufiice,  and  induces  us  to  look  down  upon 
fuppofed  inferiors  with  feme  degree  of  unmerited 
contempt. 

When  this  elevated  idea  of  ourfelves  becomes  a 
motive  to  avoid  and  defpife  any  thing  mean  and  un- 
worthy, its  impropriety  is  overlooked ; and  as  it 
leads  to  worthy  conduct,  it  is  honoured  with  the 
appellation  of  laudable  Pride. 

It  fometimes  confifts  in  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
fuperiority  of  our  own  country  ; of  merit  in  our  re- 
latives or  intimate  connections,  whofe  character  and 
conduct  reflect  fome  rays  of  honour  upon  our- 
felves ; fuch  as  the  pride  of  family  defeent ; that  of 
children  whofe  parents  may  have  acquired  celebri- 
ty ; or  of  parents  in  the  accomplishments  of  their 
children,  or  particular  honours  conferred  upon 
them.  This  proceeding  from  the  excefs  of  affec- 
tion, where  affection  is  natural,  is  called  a pardon - 
able  Pride.  When  Pride  is  manifefted  by  an  oflen- 
tatious  difplay  of  wealth,  flation,  or  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  deemed  a vain  Pride. 

When  it  is  indulged  to  fi^ch  an  excefs;  that  it  looks 
down  with  difdain  upon  others,  but  little  inferior, 
perhaps  equal,  polhbly  much  fuperior  in  real  me- 
rit, it  is  branded  with  the  title  of  infuffcrable 
Pride.  (See  Note  H.) 
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Vanity  is  that  fpecies  of  Pride,  which,  while  it 
prefumes  upon  a degree  of  fuperiority  in  fome  par- 
ticular articles,  fondly  courts  the  applaufe  of  every 
one  within  its  fphereof  action  : feeking  every  occa- 
fiori  to  difplay  fome  talent,  or  fuppofed  excellency. 
Generally  fpeaking,  it  is  the  foible  of  fuperficial 
and  frivolous  minds,  that  think  much  more  of  their 
attainments,  than  of  their  remaining  deficiencies. 
Yet  it  may  be  founded  on  the  exceffive  love  of 
praife,  in  thofe  who  poffefs  no  inconfiderable  fhare 
of  merit. 

Haughtinefs  is  an  overt  act  of  Pride,  manifefled 
by  fome  conductor  expreflion,  indicative  of  unme- 
rited contempt  of  others.  It  may  be  deemed  in 
this  cafe,  the  fuelling  of  Pride  into  an  emotion. 

Arrogance  indicates  itfelf  by  fome  particular 
claims  to  precedency,  or  marks  of  diftinction  and 
refpect  from  thofe  whom  Pride  confiders  its  inferi- 
ors in  flation  and  character ; or  by  impertinent 
pretenfions  to  an  equality  with  fuperiors. 

Thefe  indications  of  falfe  complacency  in  their 
mildeft  influence,  may  be  placed  with  ftrict  pro- 
priety among  the  affections.  Upon  fudden  occa- 
fions  they  rile  into  emotions ; and  fometimes,  parti- 
cularly when  connected  with  anger,  from  a fuppo- 
fed infult  or  neglect,  they  poffefs  every  characterif- 
tic  of  pajfion. 

Having 
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Having  confidered  die  Paffions  and  Affections 
immediately  connected  v/itb  the  Pojfejfion  of  good, 
we  fhall  proceed  to  the  Paffions  and  Affections 
which  are  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  good 
when  it  is  not  in  our  poffeffion,  but  of  which  the 
attainment  is  deemed  poffible.  Which  conftitutes 
our  fecond  divifion  under  the  prefent  Order.  Thefe 
are  Defire  and  Hope. 


DESIRE. 

The  general  nature  of  Defire  has  already  enga- 
ged our  attention.  It  has  been  defcribed  as  the 
influential  effect  which  the  perception  of  good  or 
evil  produces  within  us ; in  confequence  of  which 
we  feek  to  obtain  the  one  and  avoid  the  other. 
Our  plan  demands  that  we  now  contemplate  Defire 
as  it  is  excited  by  particular  objects,  conducive  of 
fome  kind  of  good,  either  benefit  or  pleafure, 
which  we  have  not  yet  obtained. 

According  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  Defire  may  be  confideTed  as  an  eager  longing 
for  fome  apparent  good,  centered  in  particular  ob- 
jects, fituations,  or  circumftances. 

I his  defeription  is  made  as  general  as  poffible, 
in  order  to  comprehend  two  different  acts  of  the 
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mind  concerning  fuch  objects ; which  are  fignified 
by  the  terms  Wijh  and  Defire. 

Lord  Kaims  * expreffes  this  difference  in  the 
following  manner : “ Dcfire,  taken  in  its  proper 
« fenfe,  is  that  internal  act  which  by  influencing 
“ the  will,  makes  us  to  proceed  to  action.  Deflre 
« in  a lax  fenfe  refpects  alfo  acuons  and  events  that 
« depend  not  on  us ; as  when  I defire  that  my  friend 
t£  may  have  a fon  to  reprefent  him ; or  that  my 
“ country  may  flourilh  in  arts  and  fciences  : but 

« fuch  internal  act  is  more  properly  termed  a wish 
“ than  defire’*  Though  this  obfervation  does  not 
fully  mark  the  difference,  it  plainly  indicates  that 
there  is  one. 

We  will  therefore  firft  confider  the  defire  which  is 
influential  to  action  ; and  then  advert  more  particu- 
larly to  the  characterise  diftinctions  between  that 
and  a wifi. 


In  the  firft  fenfe,  Defire  may  be  defined,  that 
uneafy  fenfation  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  view  or 
contemplation  of  any  defirable  good,  which  is  not 
in  our  poffeflion,  which  we  are  folicitous  to  obtain, 
and  of  which  the  attainment  appears  at  leaft  pojfi- 
ble. 

Defire  is  in  its  nature  reftlefs.  Mr.  Locke  juft- 

* Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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ly  remarks  that  “ it  is  the  uneifinefs  it  occafions, 
« which  excites  the  mind  to  purfue  its  object,  and 
« roufe  it  from  its  natural  date  of  apa  hy  and  inacti- 
“ vity.”  Thus  is  it  founded  on  fome  fpecies  of 
difcontent ; for  were  we  perfectly  contented  and  fa- 
tisfied  with  all  our  fenfations,  and  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  furrounding  us,  all  defire  muft  ceafe. 
It  relates  to  fomething  which  is  not  immediately  in 
our  power,  and  which  requires  either  our  own  ex- 
ertions or  the  agency  of  others,  over  whom  we  pof- 
fefs  fome  influence.  It  implies  therefore  that  fome- 
thing is  to  be  done,  before  the  end  can  be  obtain- 
ed: and  this  neceffarily  implies  alfo  that  there  is  a 
poffibility  of  fuccefs  attending  the  attempt.  It  is  not 
always  difcouraged  by  difficulties ; but  our  mod  ac- 
tive defires  are  never  fo  ardent  as  to  attempt  known 
impoffibilities. 

Defires  are  either  excited  by  the  wretchednefs  of 
our  prefent  fituation ; by  periodical  wants,  which 
demand  gratification  ; by  comparing  the  defects  and 
imperfections  of  our  own  ftate,  with  the  preferable 
ftate  of  others;  or  by  the  perception  of  fome  plea- 
fing  and  ufeful  quality  in  objects  which  we  wifh  to 
appropriate. 

When  defire  is  excited  by  wretchednefs  itfelf, 
it  looks  forward  towards  good  ; towards  liberation 
from  this  ftate,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a better.  Re- 
lief, and  the  means  of  relief,  are  the  predominant 
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ideas  accompanying  defire.  In  this  cafe,  the  idea 
of  a good  is  immediately  engrafted  on  the  ftock  of 
evil.  The  defires  excited  by  periodical  wants  be- 
long to  the  appetites  exclufively.  When  the  com- 
parifon  of  our  own  Hate  with  that  of  others,  im- 
plants defires,  they  proceed  from  the  difeovery  of 
new  fources  of  enjoyment,  to  which  we  were  Gran- 
gers, united  with  a conviction  that  there  is  apoffi- 
bility  of  attaining  them.  The  recent  perception  of 
pleafing  qualities  in  objects,  has  a fimilar  influence. 
Our  natural  love  of  good  infpires  a wifh  to  poffefs 
whatever  promifes  an  augmentation  of  our  wel- 
fare. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  our  ignorance  is  often  the 
parent  of  contentment.  We  muft  acquire  fome 
knowledge  of  ftations  and  qualities  before  we  can 
defire  them.  The  enlargement  of  our  ideas  be- 
comes a copious  fource  of  difeontent  with  our  p re- 
lent poffeffions,  and  infpires  ardent  defires  after 
new  objects.  Nothing  can  injure  the  good  wepof- 
fefs,  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  a fomething  better : 
and  the  fuperlative  is  equally  injurious  to  the  com- 
parative. 

The  objects  of  defire  are  infinite,  and  infinitely 
diverfified.  They  relate  to  whatever  is  effential  to 
our  exiftence  and  welfare,  and  to  every  thing 
which  may  ftrike  the  fancy  ; that  is,  to  all  our  natu- 
ral, and  all  our  artificial  wants.  They  refer  alfo  to 
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all  our  focial  connections,  and  all  our  mental  pur. 
fuifs.  Thefe  defires  acquire  fuch  a diverfity  of  cha- 
racter according  to  their  origin,  the  degrees  of  their 
ftrength,  and  other  circumftances,  as  to  render  a 
minute  analyfis  impoflible.  We  ffiall  therefore  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  a few  remarks. 

It  is  obfervable  that  many  of  thofe  defires  which 
are  common  to  all  men,  and  without  which  the  ufu- 
al  offices  of  life  could  not  be  difcharged,  are  of  the 
mildeft  and  mod  permanent  natures : fuch  as  the 
defire  of  preferving  health,  a defire  of  procuring  a 
competency  fuitable  to  our  ftation,  to  provide  for 
our  families,  See.  Defires  of  this  clafs  are  not  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  any  particular  epithet ; nor  are  they 
denominated  either  affections  or  paffions,  though 
they  obvioufly  belong  to  the  former.  But  when 
any  extraordinary  and  unufual  defire  prefents  it- 
felt,  which  exceeds  the  common  tenor  of  difpofi- 
tion  ; or  when  the  object  of  defire  is  fometbing  pe- 
culiarly ftriking  and  important,  it  is  diftinguiffied 
by  fome  diferiminating  epithet,  and  frequently  af- 
fumes  the  character  of  an  affection , emotion , or 
paffion. 

Thus  the  moderate  and  legitimate  gratification  of 
the  fenfual  appetites,  is  not  marked  by  any  parti- 
cular appellation  ; but  inordinate  defires,  which 
tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  fobriety  and  decency,  are 
fligmatized  by  the  names  of  Gluttony , Drunken- 
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nefs,  Debauchery,  Lujl , (3c.  When  we  expatiate 
upon  fuch  a character,  we  remark  that  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  belongs,  is  paffionately  fond  of  good 
eating,  or  of  his  bottle  5 that  he  is  led  by  his  paffi- 
ons,  8cc.  An  exemplary  command  over  thefe 
exceffes  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Temperance 5 
and  Chajlity.  Thefe,  confiding  in  the  love  of  mo- 
deration in  conduct,  and  purity  of  mind,  defer,  e 
to  be  placed  among  the  affections;  though  from  tee 
mildnefs  of  their  perpetual  influence,  they  are  fm- 
ply  termed  difpofitions.  The  moderate  defire  of 
wealth  has  no  particular  name,  but  when  the  defire 
becomes  exceffive  ; when  it  confids  in  amaffing  ri- 
ches, without  applying  them  either  to  utility  or  en- 
joyment, it  is  termed  Avarice.  This  alfo  is  deno- 
minated a pajfion;  net  from  the  violence  of  any 
emotion,  but  from  the  paffive  and  abject  date  of 
the  perfon  who  is  under  its  influence.  When  ri- 
ches are  eagerly  purfued,  in  defiance  of  judice  and 
humanity,  the  conduct  is  termed  Rap  aciouf nefs. 
The  with  to  improve  in  any  valuable  qualification 
or  to  acquire  edeem,  when  moderate,  has  no  dif- 
tinguifhing  character  : but  an  eager  defire  to  equal 
or  excel  others  in  any  particular  accompli fhment, 
is  called  emulation  ; and  to  feek  pre-eminence  in 
office,  title,  or  dation,  is  Ambition.  Thefe  de- 
fircs  are  frequently  fo  inordinate,  as  to  require  the 

name  ofpaffions:  thus  the  ambitious  paffions  is  a 
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familiar  expreffion.  (See  Note  /.)  The  exemplary 
defire  of  regulating  our  thoughts  and  purfuits,  by 
right  principles,  conflitutes  Virtue;  and  all  the  duties 
which  are  performed  with  warmth  and  feeling  are 
deemed  virtuous  affections : the  oppofite  propenfities 
and  conduct,  conftitute  Vice , whofe  characterise 
confifts  in  depraved  affections,  and  ungoverned  paf- 
fions.  The  defire  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine command,  and  habitual  folicitude  to  obtain  the 
divine  favour  is  Religion.  This  under  its  mildeft 
influence  is  termed,  a difpofition  or  character. 
When  a religious  temper  is  indicated  by  prayer  and 
meditation,  which  warmly  interefi  the  affections , it 
is  called  devotion.  If  any  one  imagines  that  this  fa- 
vour is  to  be  obtained,  by  a fcrupulous  attention  to 
frivolous  ceremonies,  he  is  confidered  as  fuperjliti- 
ous.  Superflition  is  deemed  a principle  of  action 
rather  than  an  affection.  It  is  in  fact,  a confecrat- 
ed  felf- interefi;,  devoid  of  love  or  regard  to  the 
fuppofed  duties  it  enjoins,  or  to  its  object.  A te- 
nacious reverence  for  unimportant  fentiments,  with 
a cenforious  difpofition  towards  thofe  whofe  opini- 
ons are  oppofite,  is  the  province  of  bigotry  ; which 
if  it  deferve,  the  title  of  an  affection,  certainly  does 
not  belong  to  the  benevolent  clafs.  An  earned  de- 
li re,  and  unremitted  endeavours  to  propagate  any 
particular  fentiment,  or  to  enforce  a particular  rule 
of  conduct,  either  out  of  love  of  truth,  or  of  thofe 
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we  wifh  to  become  profelytes,  or  in  order  to  re- 
commend ourfelves  to  fome  Principal,  by  our  affi- 
duity,  is  denominated  zeal;  which  is  deemed  an  af- 
fection. When  fome  particular  object  gains  the  as- 
cendancy over  every  other,  and  occupies  the  great- 
er portion  of  our  attention,  it  is  occafionally  term- 
ed a pajfion;  as  a paffion  for  mufic,  &c.  in  what 
fenfe,  and  with  what  propriety  has  already  been 
confidered.  Such  an  invincible  predilection  for 
any  fubject  as  {hall  occupy  the  choiceft  of  our 
thoughts,  and  incite  to  the  moll  vigorous  exertions 
with  fuch  an  ardour  and  conftancy,  as  to  brave  diffi- 
culties and  danger,  is  termed  enthvfrfni ; which 
has  a place  among  the  Pajfions. 

The  very  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated,  and 
the  choice  of  means  in  order  to  effectuate  our  pur- 
pofe,  form  various  fpecies  of  defire,  fufficient  to 
characterize  the  prevailing  difpofition.  Thefe  con- 
llitute  integrity,  honefty,  induftry,  honour.  &c. 
or  artifice,  deceit,  cruelty,  &c.  according  as  the 
prevailing  defire  is  under  the  influence  of  worthy  or 
bafe  and  unworthy  principles  and  difpofuions. 

It  ffiouldalfo  be  recollected,  that  a particular  de- 
fire may,  in  certain  circumfiances,  become  the  pa- 
rent of  various  other  affections  and  paffions.  Of 
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this  the  Paffion  of  Love  prefents  us  with  ftriking 
inftances ; which  in  its  progrefs  is  fo  frequently 
productive  of  hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  and  torment- 
ing jealou  Ties.  In  fhort,  every  purfuit,  which  pri- 
marily refpected  the  gratification  of  our  fenfes,  may 
become  the  occafion  of  hope,  joy,  fear,  anger,  bor- 
row, envy,  &c.  according  to  the  impediments  or 
aids  received  from  others,  or  according  to  our  fuc- 
cefs  or  difappointments. 

The  novelty  of  an  object  will  frequently  elevate 
defire  into  a paffion.  This  doubtlefs  proceeds 
from  the  force  of  imagination,  which  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  thofe  qualities  of  which  the  ob- 
ject may  be  poffeffed,  and  is  very  prone  to  fupply 
defects.  Love  at  firft  fight  illuftrates  and  confirms 
this  idea.  Thofe  charms  which  had  feized  the 
mind  by  furprife,  become  both  unrivalled  and  irre- 
fiftible  to  an  heated  imagination. 

Impediments  to  our  defires,  if  they  be  not  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  fubjugate  them,  redouble  their 
ardour.  The  affections  being  once  engaged,  de- 
fires being  once  enkindled,  we  are  placed  in  a ve- 
ry different  ftate  of  mind,  from  that  we  experienced 
previous  to  the  excitement.  We  know  that  the 
difappointment  of  our  wiffies  will  not  leave  us  in 
the  former  ftate  of  tranquillity ; but  will  become  a 
fource  of  unhappinefs : we  therefore  redouble  our 
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energy  not  to  fulfer  a difappointment.  This  alfo 
is  drongly  exemplified  in  the  pafiion  of  Love. 
Pride,  anger,  &c.  are  fometimes  called  in  as  pow- 
erful auxiliaries ; and  they  exert  all  their  impetuofi- 
ty  in  fupportof  our  pretenfions.  Inordinate  ambi- 
tion abundantly  illuftrates  this  fact.  It  engenders  a 
thoufand  evil  paffions,  which  like  the  Imps  of  Sin 
in  Milton , yelp  around  it.  Where  it  meets  with 
obftacles,  it  is  not  fcrupulous  about  the  means  of 
oppofing  them.  Succefs  increafes  its  powers;  and 
contrary  to  every  other  monder,  it  is  rendered  more 
infatiable  and  ravenous  by  being  fed.  In  either 
date,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  terror  and  fcourge 
of  the  earth. 

Mental  purfuits  feem  to  be  the  mod  remote  from 
every  thing  pafiionate  and  turbulent.  An  affection 
for  fcience  is  in  general,  the  mod  productive  of  a 
pleafing  ferenity  of  mind.  Yet  even  here  no  fmall 
diverfity  is  obfervable,  according  as  the  memory, 
the  reafoning  powers,  or  the  imagination  are  em- 
ployed. The  knowledge  of  intereding  facts,  and 
the  examination  of  the  relation  of  things  to  each 
other,  are  generally  of  the  calmed  nature;  though 
the  latter  may  judly  be  deemed  of  a more  elevated 
character  than  the  former.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  re- 
warded with  the  tranfports  of  joy,  infpired  by  the 
furprife  of  fome  new  and  important  difeovery.  The 
creative  powers  of  the  mind,  are  as  various  in  their 
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effects  as  they  are  unlimited  in  their  operations. 
They  are  the  fources  of  lively  amufemenr,  or  they 
may  excite  ecftafies.  Where  the  imagination  is  the 
mod  vivid,  its  pleafures  are  the  Itrongeft)  but  they 
are  of  Ihort  duration:  whereas  the  purfuits  of 
knowledge  furnifh  a temperate  perpetuity  of  gratifi- 
cation, fufficient  to  comfort  and  fupport  the  indefa- 
tigable ftudent  in  his  mod  arduous  refearches. 

O 

The  motives  to  ftudy  are  accompanied  with  vari- 
ous effects  upon  the  mind.  When  fcience  is  pur- 
fued  fimply  from  the  pleafure  which  knowledge  af- 
fords, that  pleafure  is  placid  and  mild.  When  the 
primary  motive  is  to  benefit  mankind  by  ufeful  com- 
munications, the  purfuit  itfelf  has  felf- complacency 
for  its  companion.  When  the  object  is  perfonal 
advantage,  either  of  fortune  or  of  reputation,  ad- 
ventitious paffions  will  arife  according  to  the  prof- 
pects  of  fuccefs,  or  the  actual  accomplifhment  of 
our  defires ; according  to  apprehenfions  entertain- 
ed, or  to  difappointments  experienced.  When 
high  ambition  is  the  primary  object,  tbe  turbulent 
paffions  proceeding  from  difappointment,  uncertain- 
ty, rivalffiip,  renown,  difgrace,  as  joy,  vexation, 
hope,  fear,  jealoufy,  &c.  will  agitate  the  mind. 

The  defires  refpecting  our  focial  connections, 
are  for  the  reafons  given  above,  and  according  to 
the  plan  propofed,  referred  to  a diftinct  clafs. 

Defires,  infpired  by  religious  principles,  are  of 
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all  others  the  mod  diverfified,  both  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, according  to  the  notions  we  entertain  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  dronger  or  weaker  effects  of  thefe 
notions  upon  our  feelings.  The  mod  extenfive 
fignification  of  the  term  Religion , that  which  com- 
prehends the  greated  diverfity  of  opinions,  and 
meets  the  ideas  of  mod  philofophers,  feems  to  be 
the  following  : An  impreffive  fenfe  oj  the  irrefiflible 
influence  of  one  or  more  fuperior  Beings  over  the  con- 
cerns of  mortals , which  may  become  beneficial  or  ini- 
mical to  our  welfare.  It  is  evident,  that  a great  di- 
verfity of  the  mod  oppofite  principles  may  be  in- 
cluded under  this  general  definition ; and  it  is  no  lefs 
evident,  that  thefe  principles,  as  often  as  they  be- 
come in  duential,  will  be  productive  of  effects  cor- 
refpondent  with  their  natures;  will  form  the  temper 
and  implant  defires,  mod  congenial  with  themfelves, 
but  the  mod  oppofite  to  each  other.  Zeal  and  en- 
thufiafm  are  common  to  them  all;  but  their  in- 
dications will  be  correfpondent  with  the  fuppofed 
characters  of  the  Powers  they  revere,  and  the  me- 
thods fuppofed  to  be  neceffary  to  conciliate  their  fa- 
vour, and  avert  their  dil'pleafure.  Fear,  terror, 
bigotry,  fuperdition,  cruelty,  may  thus  be  engen- 
dered ; every  evil  propenfity  and  atrocious  vice 
may  thus  be  confecrated;  however  inconfident 
with  the  genuine  dictates  of  religion,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  , (See  Nc*te  K.) 
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When,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  is  infpired 
with  the  mod  exalted  conceptions  of  Deity,  and 
correfpondent  fentiments  of  moral  obligation,  reli- 
gion may  cherifh  the  pure  ft  difpofitions  and  affec- 
tions, moderate  and  reftrain  inordinate  defires,  ele- 
vate the  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  perfection 
in  character,  and  by  a warm  defire  to  imitate.  It 
may  inlpire  love,  joy,  hope,  gratitude ; correct 
impatience  and  difcontent ; fofter  the  principles  of 
univerfal  benevolence,  and  of  every  focial  virtue. 
Thus  may  religion,  according  to  the  ideas  formed 
of  its  object  and  duties,  be  rendered  capable  of  ex- 
citing the  mod  defpic'able  or  the  mod  noble  affec- 
tions; and  of  forming  the  mod  abject,  or  the  mod 
elevated  of  characters! 

Mr.  Hume  has  remarked,  that  Religion  is  the 
fulcrum,  which  Archimedes  required,  to  enable 
him  to  move  the  world.  He  might  have  added, 
that  according  to  the  manner  and  addrefs  exercifed 
in  applying  the  lever  of  opinion  to  this  fulcrum,  will 
the  world  be  raifed  up  to  the  heavens,  or  depreff- 
ed  down  to  the  abyfs. 

A Wish  is  an  inactive  defire.  It  is  the  refult 
of  that  longing  after  happinefs  fo  natural  to  man,  in 
cafes  where  no  expectations  can  be  formed,  no  ef-. 
forts  can  be  made.  It  is  the  breathing  after  fome- 
thing  dcfirable,  where  the  means  to  obtain  it  are  not 
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in  our  power;  or  where  the  opportunity  may  be 
for  ever  loft.  It  is  excited  by  the  contemplation  of 
a fomething,  which  if  it  could  poflibly  be  obtain- 
ed, might  augment  our  portion  of  good  ; or  by  re- 
flecting upon  a fomething,  which,  had  it  been  pof- 
fefled,  performed,  or  avoided,  might  have  proved 
highly  advantageous.  Thus  we  may  wifh  for  im- 
poflibilities,  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  our  ac- 
tive defires.  The  beggar  may  wifti  to  be  a King , 
who  cannot  ferioufly  defire  it.  We  may  wifti  that 
we  could  fly,  even  without  wings,  and  pay  a viflt 
to  fome  of  the  planets  ; though  we  know  that  the 
wifti  will  be  in  vain. 

A Wifh  may  refer  to  pajl  feenes,  where  Defire  is 
totally  inapplicable.  The  effence  of  repentance 
confifts  in  wifhing  that  we  had  conducted  ourfelves 
in  a different  manner. 

Thefe  inftances  abundantly  confirm  the  remark 
of  Lord  Kaijns,  that  we  may  wifh  for  things  not  in 
our  power  ; and  they  fliew  that  the  range  of  our 
wifhes  is  of  an  infinite  extent,  comprehending  im- 
poflibilities,  which  refer  to  die  paft,  prefent,  or  fu- 
ture. (See  Note  L.) 

Hope  is  the  encouragement  given  to  defire;  the 
pleafing  expectancy  that  its  object  fhall  be  obtain- 
ed. Without  this  affection,  defire  would  fink  into 
defpondency ; like  a Ample  wifti  it  w’ould  remain 
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inactive,  and  prey  upon  itfelf ; producing  perpetual 
unealinefs,  dellitute  of  any  advantage.  Hope  is 
fo  pleafing,  and  fo  invigorating  an  affection  that  it 
is  emphatically  ftyled  the  Balm  of  Life.  It  pre- 
fervesthe  mind  from  flagnating  in  its  prefent  poffef- 
fions,  corrects  the  unealinefs  of  defire,  and  animates 
it  to  ftruggle  with  the  difficulties  it  may  have  to  en- 
counter. Hope  pofTeffes  the  happy  fecret  of  anti- 
cipating the  good  we  defire.  By  the  pleafing  fenfa- 
tion  it  communicates,  we  already  taRe  the  pleafures 
we  feck.  Where  the  object  has  not  been  of  the 
firft  importance,  the  pleafures  of  hope  have  fre- 
quently been  experienced  to  furpafs  thofe  of  actual 
poffeffion  : for  the  imagination  is  in  this  affection 
folely  occupied  by  the  fuppofed  advantages  and  eli- 
gible qualities  of  its  object,  without  attending  to 
any  of  its  imperfections.  In  its  general  operation, 
the  indulgence  of  hope  is  mixed  with  certain  por- 
tions of  doubt  and  folicitude  : but  when  doubt  is 
removed,  and  the  expectation  becomes  fanguine, 
hope  rifes  into  joy,  and  has  been  known  to  produce 
tranfports  and  ecRafies,  equally  with  the  full  ac- 
complifhment  of  ardent  defires.  Thus,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  force  with  which  it  affects  the 
mind,  it  may  be  confidered  either  as  an  affection  or 
a paffion. 

It  alfo  appears  that  joy  and  hope  are  perfectly  fi- 
tnilar  in  their  natures  ; and  that  die  pleafing  fenfa- 
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tions  they  infpirc,  are  perfectly  correfpondent. 
The  difference  confifts  in  the  degree  of  uncertain- 
ty, which  intervenes  before  poffeffion,  and  checks 
the  ardour  of  hope  ; and  as  the  object  was  in  ex- 
pectancy, the  pleafure  is  not  fo  powerfully  quick- 
ened by  the  influence  of  furprife.  Yet  where  the 
object  has  been  highly  valued,  and  the  anxiety 
great  concerning  its  attainment ; a releafe  from  this 
anxiety  has  communicated  a delectable  elaflicity  to 
the  mind,  and  rendered  its  fenfations  as  vivid  as 
thofe  excited  by  more  unexpected  caufes. 

As  the  above  paffions  and  affections  are  infpired 
by  the  contemplation  of  good,  thus  are  moft  of 
them  of  a pleafant  nature.  This  is  obvioufly  the 
cafe  with  Joy , and  all  the  affections  connected 
with  it.  Hope  is  alfo  uniformly,  a pleafant  affec- 
tion. Dejire  will  vary  according  to  its  object,  de- 
grees of  flrength,  and  the  different  paffions  and 
affections  fo  frequently  arifing  from  it.  Although  in 
its  mildefl  date,  it  poffeffes  a degree  of  reflleffnefs, 
which  ferves  as  a flimulus  to  exertions,  yet  its  im- 
mediate attendants  give  a preponderancy  in  its  fa- 
vour. Delire,  as  defined  above,  has  always  fome 
fpecies  of  good  for  its  object,  which  is  always  a 
pleafant  object;  and  it  is  encouraged  in  its  attempts 
by  the  poffibility  or  probability  of  attainment.  Thefe 
two  circumftances  united,  more  than  compenfate 
for  the  degree  of  reftleflnefs  it  in  general  occafions. 

The 
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The  fportfman,  who  delights  in  the  chace  • who  en- 
dures cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  with  more  than 
patience,  infpired  by  the  hopes  of  exercifing  his 
fkill,  and  carrying  home  the  triumphant,  though  tri- 
fling, reward  of  his  affiduity  ; is  a juft  emblem  of 
the  (late  of  our  minds,  in  the  purfuit  of  objects  we 
deem  of  fuperior  importance.  Defires  are  not  only 
comfortlefs,  but  approach  to  mifery , when  they  are 
impetuous  and  ungovernable,  when  hopes  are  fre- 
quently checked  by  difappointments,  when  patience 
is  wearied  out  by  procraftinations,  and  when  de- 
fires are  borne  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  turbulent 
paflions,  which  they  have  excited. 

The  vuijh,  which  characterizes  the  benevolent 
heart,  is  of  a pleafing  nature.  When  it  refers  fim- 
ply  to  the  amelioration  of  our  date,  not  being  fup- 
ported  by  hope,  it  fubfides  almolt  as  foon  as  it  is 
formed.  It  is  mod  painful,  when  it  is  excited  by 
our  own  improper  conduct,  or  by  the  neglect  of 
advantages  which  are  never  to  return. 
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WE  proceed  to  confider  thofe  Paflions  and 
Affections  operating  upon  the  principle  of 
Self-love , in  which  the  idea  of  Evil  is  immediately 
prefent  to  the  mind. 

Thefe  are  diftinguifhed  into  three  Kinds  : the 
jirjl  relates  to  actual  Ioffes  and  difappointments ; 
the  fecondy  to  evils  of  which  we  are  apprehenfive ; 
and  the  third , to  the  conduct  which  feems  to  de- 
ferve  reprehenfion.  They  infpire  the  paflions  of 
Sorrow,  Fear,  and  Anger,  with  their  different  mo- 
difications and  combinations. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  general  defeription  of 
each,  that  they  muff  be  frequently  blended  toge- 
ther. Partial  evils  infpiring/orroa;*  are  frequently 
the  harbingers  of  others  which  alarm  our  fears ; 
and  both  the  evils  we  lament,  and  thofe  we  dread, 
may  be  occafloned  by  a conduct  calculated  to  ex- 
cite our  anger.  It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  com- 
binations, that  many  of  the  affections  under  this 
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clafs  become  fo  complicated,  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  them  a fpecific  arrangement. 


Thofe  which  are  the  leaft  complex  demand  our 
firlt  attention. 


I.  SORROW. 

It  is  fcarcely  needful  to  obferve,  that  Sorrow  is 
the  direct  oppofite  of  Joy.  It  expreffes  a mental 
fuffering  under  the  privation  of  fome  good  which 
we  actually  poffeffed  ; or  concerning  which  we  en- 
tertained a pleafing  expectation.  The  one  we  term 
lofs,  the  other  a di fa pp ointment.  When  the  lofs 
or  difappointment  has  been  very  great,  and  we  feel 
it  as  a privation  of  fomething  which  was  deemed  ef- 
fential  to  our  felicity,  or  upon  which  our  affections 
were  ftrongly  placed  ; when  the  event  arrived  in  a 
fudden  and  unexpected  manner,  fo  that  the  mind 
was  not  able  to  collect  itfelf  or  prepare  for  it ; this 
paffion  produces  extreme  anguilh.  Surprife,  Won- 
der, and  Alloniffiment  exert  their  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  greatly  augment  the  pangs  of  forrow. 
The  fenfes  are  troubled  ; the  foul  is  overwhelmed, 
and  fometimes  finks  into  a painful  ftupefaction. 
This  ftatc  marks  the  pajjion  of  Sorrow,  according 
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to  the  diftinctions  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages; 
for  it  is  here  that  the  mind  is  perfectly  paflive.  As 
foon  as  it  is  able  to  collect  its  powers,  it  wanders 
over  and  exaggerates  every  diflrefling  circumltance 
and  poffible  difadvantage,  that  may  be  confequent 
upon  the  lofs ; until  tumultuous  emotions  are  ex- 
cited, bordering  upon  phrenfy.  Violent  agita- 
tions, and  reftlefs  pofitions  of  the  body,  extenfion 
of  the  arms,  clapping  of  the  hands,  beating  the 
bread,  tearing  the  hair,  loud  fobs  and  fighs,  mani- 
feft  to  the  fpectator  the  inward  agony  of  the  foul. 
Such  are  the  emotions , which  indicate  the  nature 
‘and  ftrength  of  the  paffion.  Sometimes  a flood  of 
tears  relieves  thefe  pathognomonic  fymptoms.  Uni- 
verfal  laflitude  and  a fenfe  of  debility  fucceed,  with 
deep  dejection  of  countenance  and  languor  in  the 
eyes,  which  feem  to  look  around,  and  folicit  in 
vain  for  affiftance  and  relief.  Every  thing,  which 
ufed  to  communicate  pleafure  and  infpire  vivacity 
appears  frivolous,  or  becomes  indifferent  to  the 
mind.  The  only  delight  which  is  now  enjoyed,  is 
to  contemplate  the  caufe  of  its  affliction ; to  enume- 
rate all  the  excellencies  and  advantages  of  that  which 
was  once  poflefied,  or  might  have  been  poffefled  ; 
and  fondly  to  dwell  upon  each.  Thus  the  emotions 
gradually  fink  into  permanent  affections. 

Grief  is  fometimes  confidcred  as  fynonimous 
with  Sorrow  ; and  in  this  cafe  we  fpeak  of  the  tran- 
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/ports  of  grief.  At  other  times  it  expreffes  a more  fi- 
lent,  deep,  and  painful  affection,  fuch  as  are  infpired 
by  domeftic  calamities ; particularly  by  the  lofs  of 
friends  and  relatives  ; or  by  the  diftrefs,  either  of  bo- 
dy or  mind,  experienced  by  thofe  we  love  and  value. 

When  the  mind  is  very  deeply  impreffed  with  a 
fenfe  of  calamity,  for  a continuance,  and  the  atten- 
tion cannot  by  any  means  be  diverted  from  it;  the 
fubject  is  in  a hate  of  melancholy. 

This  affection  manifefts  itfelf  by  dejection  of  fpi- 
rits,  debility  of  mind  and  body,  obflinate  and  infu- 
perable  love  of  folitude,  univerfal  apathy,  and  a 
confirmed  liflleffnefs,  which  emaciate  the  corporeal 
fyflem,  and  not  unfrequently  trouble  the  brain. 

It  is  a ftriking  charactcriflic  of  deep  Sorrow,  that 
it  is  of  a tacit  and  uncommunicative  nature.  In 
this  alfo  it  is  the  oppofite  to  Joy.  After  the  violent 
effufions  of  the  mind  in  the  firfl  emotions,  it  fub- 
fides  into  a penfive  and  referved  hate.  It  attempts 
concealment,  even  from  the  bofom  of  a friend; 
like  Viola  in  Shakefpear, 

Who  never  told  her  love  : 

But  let  concealment,  like  a worm  in  the  bud, 
feed  on  her  damafk  cheek. 

This  difpofition  may  proceed  from  fome  peculiar 
delicacy  in  the  caufc  of  grief ; from  that  indolence, 
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which  is  the  reverfe  both  of  the  vivacity  and  loqua- 
city of  joy ; from  the  apprehenfion  that  the  many 
will  not  fympathize  with  the  fufferer ; and  a reluc- 
tance to  afflict  the  few  that  will. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  Sorrow,  excited  by 
more  fimple  caufes,  and  unconnected  with  any 
other  affection  : but  it  is  very  frequently  blended 
with  other  affections,  by  means  of  which  it  is  great- 
ly diverfified.  Sometimes  it  affume^  the  appearance 
of  di/content  and  dijfatisf action.  The  firft  is  mofllv 
infpired  by  a comparifon  of  our  fituation  with  that 
of  others,  and  the  difcoveringan  humiliating  inferi- 
ority. The  other  principally  refers  to  the  difap- 
pointment  of  our  defires,  or  a partial  and  imperfect 
accomplifliment  of  our  ardent  withes.  In  difap- 
pointments,  where  the  affections  have  been  ftrong- 
ly  placed,  and  the  expectations  fanguine,  particu- 
larly where  the  agency  of  others  is  concerned,  for- 
row  may  degenerate  into  vexation  and  chagrin, 
which  are  {fill  higher  degrees  of  diffatisfaction. 
They  all  imply  an  irritated , as  well  as  forrow/ul 
flate  of  mind. 

Impatience  is  alfo  a mixture  of  forrow  and  anger, 
under  the  immediate  fenfation  of  fomething  irk- 
fome;  or  at  the  caufes  of  delay,  where  any  defira- 
ble  object  is  in  expectancy. 

Repining  is  forrow  united  with  a degree  of  re- 
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Tenement  againfl  fome  fuperior  agent,  where  the 
mind  dares  not  to  break  forth  into  ftrong  expref- 
fions  of  anger. 

Sympathetic  {otto™  is  that  fpecies  of  forrow  we 
participate  with  others,  in  confequence  of  our  foci- 
al  connections,  or  the  general  benevolence  of  our 
natures.  Thefe  will  be  more  amply  confidered 
hereafter. 

Of  the  virtuous  affections  infpired  by  forrow, 
which  are  perfonal,  the  moft  confpicuous  are,  Pa- 
tience, Refgnation,  and  Humility.  Thefe  by  their 
habitual  influence  often  form  the  difpofition  and 
character. 

In  the  exercife  of  patience,  the  mind  has  wifely 
determined  to  render  the  evil  as  light  as  poffible, 
by  counteracting  the  ufual  effects  of  forrow  or  vexa- 
tion. It  endures  actual  fufferings  with  compofure, 
or  waits  for  expected  bleffmgs,  without  a culpable 
reftlefincfs.  In  jfhort,  patience  is  a calm  acquief- 
cence  in  a date,  of  which  it  perceives  the  evils  and 
difeomfiture : by  this  it  is  fufficientiy  diflinguifhed 
from  infenjibility. 

Refignation  fuperadds  to  patience  a fubmiffive 
difpofition,  refpecting  the  intelligent  caufe  of  our 
uneafinefs.  It  acknowledges  both  the  power  and 
the  right  of  a fuperior  to  afflict.  It  is  ufual ly  con- 
nected with  a confidence  in  his  juflice  ; and  indul- 
ges 
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ges  a hope  alfo  in  fome  future  exemption.  Thus 
it  oppofes  a fretful  repining  temper  of  mind. 

Humility  is  a degree  of  habitual  fbrrow,  or 
painful  apprehenfions, — bv  which  it  is  connect- 
ed with  fear, — concerning  our  deficiencies  in  in- 
tellectual or  moral  attainments.  It  is  infpired  ei- 
ther by  comparing  ourfelves  with  others,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  our  fuperiors  in  thefe  excellencies;  or 
by  the  contemplation  of  their  intrinfic  value,  im- 
portance, extent,  and  the  obftacles  which  we  have 
buffered  to  impede  our  progrefs.  (See  Note  M.) 


We  have  confidered  the  principal  caufe  of  bor- 
row to  be  privation ; becaube  the  lobs  of  fome 
good  is  in  moft  inftances  the  prevalent. idea.  Pe- 
cuniary Ioffes,  the  lobs  of  relatives  and  friends,  oi 
their  good-will  and  affection,  are  obvious  priva- 
tions. Sicknefs  is  the  privation  of  health  ; impri- 
fonment  the  privation  of  liberty ; and  the  hardfhips 
endured  in  prifon,  the  privation  of  accuftomed  in- 
dulgences : calumny  and  difgrace  are  the  privations 
of  a good  character.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
being  in  the  habit  of  confidering  thefe  things  as  ef- 
fential  to  comfort  and  happinefs,  we  view  this  pri- 
vation in  a pobitive  light ; and  if  we  attend  fimply  to 
the  effects,  the  idea  is  doubtlebs  pertinent ; for  all 
mifery,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  is  a pofitive  fenba- 
tion.  In  bodily  pains  or  corporeal  bufferings,  the 
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evil  endured  is  uniformly  confidered  as  of  a pofi- 
tive  nature ; nor  does  the  idea  of  a lofs  prefent  it- 
felf  to  the  mind.  It  would  be  an  affection  of  philo- 
fophic  precifion,  to  confider  the  agonies  of  the  tor- 
ture as  a privation  of  former  eafe.  Perhaps  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  diftinction  is  founded  in  our  claiming  an 
exemption  from  pain,  as  our  natural  and  only  inhe- 
ritance. Every  thing  befides  is  an  acquifition,  ei- 
ther as  a gift,  or  the  purchafe  of  our  own  labour. 
The  following  peculiarity  confirms  this  idea ; the 
term  forrow  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied 
to  our  bodily  fufferings.  We  fhould  fmile  at  any 
one,  who  afferted  that  he  was  forry  becaufe  he  had 
a fit  of  the  gout,  or  fulfered  a publick  flagellation; 
though  in  fact,  the  body  cannot  fuffer  without  the 
participation  of  the  mind.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  prevalent  caufe  of  Sorrow  is  privation,  though 
the  effects  are  pofitive  mifery. 


II.  FEAR. 

The  fecond  effect  produced  by  the  hatred  of 
evil  that  we  fhall  mention,  is  Fear. 

Fear  is  a painful  fenfation  produced  by  the  imme- 
diate apprehenjion  of  fome  impending  evil.  This 
evil  may  confifl  in  being  deprived  of  what  we  at 
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prefent  enjoy,  in  being  difappointed  in  what  we  ex- 
pect, or  in  the  infliction  of  a pofitive  mifery. 

The  paffion  of  Fear  is  flill  more  painful  than  that 
of  Sorrow,  which  notwithftanding  its  feverity  has 
when  calmed  into  an  affection,  fomething  foothing 
in  its  nature.  Fear  produces  an  agony  and  anxiety 
about  the  heart  not  to  be  defcribed;  and  it  may  be 
faid  to  paralyze  the  foul  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  be- 
comes infenfible  to  every  thing  but  to  its  own  mife- 
ry. Inertnefs  and  torpor  pervade  the  whole  fyftem, 
united  with  a conftriciion  of  the  integuments  of  the 
body,  and  alfo  a certain  fenfe  of  being  fettered , 
or  of  being  rendered  incapable  of  motion.  The 
eyes  are  pallid,  wild,  and  funk  in  their  fockets  ; the 
countenance  is  contracted  and  wan  ; the  hair  flands- 
erect,  or  at  leaft  excites  the  fenfation,  which  every' 
Child  experiences  as  often  as  he  is  terrified  byftories 
of  ghofls,  witches,  &c  ; the  bowels  are  ftronglv  af- 
fected, the  heart  palpitates,  refpiration  labours,  the 
lips  tremble,  the  tongue  faulters,  the  limbs  are  un- 
able to  obey  the  will,  or  fupport  the  frame.  Dread- 
ful fhrieks  denote  the  inward  anguifh  : thefe  are 
often  fucceeded  by  fyncopies;  which,  while  they 
manifeft  that  the  bufferings  are  greater  than  nature 
can  fuftain,  afford  a temporary  relief. 

Such  are  the  external  figns  which  indicate  the 
wretched  flate  of  mind  under  this  horrid  paffion. 
Since  torpor,  debility,  and  painful  conftrictions 
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frequently  accompany  fear  more  than  any  other 
paffion,  the  emotions  will  in  fuch  inftances  be  lefs 
vivid.  Inftead  of  violent  tranfports,  a deep  de- 
preflion  and  numbnefs  as  it  were  both  of  body  and 
mind  characterize  the  paffion ; though  thefe  may 
be  vifible  to  the  fpectator,  and  are  not  lefs  expref- 
five  of  inward  anguiffi. 

When  the  effects  of  fear  operate  powerfully, 
without  any  mixture  of  hope,  thefe  paffive  impref- 
fions  are  predominant : but  where  there  is  a poffi- 
bility  of  efcape,  the  mind  reacts  with  wonderful 
energy.  Abject  depreffion  is  changed  into  violent 
agitations  j collected  force  takes  place  of  debility  ; 
and  tremendous  exertions  fucceed  to  the  torpid  and 
inert  Hate.  When  a perfonal  attack  is  apprehend- 
ed, momentary  and  trembling  ftrength  is  thrown  in- 
to the  mufcles ; the  body  inftinctively  places  itfelf 
in  the  attitude  of  defence  ; a mixture  of  fiercenefs 
and  wild  horror  is  expreffed  in  the  countenance, 
well  adapted  to  alarm  and  terrify  the  enemy.  If 
efcape  be  attempted,  an  unufual  energy  is  thrown 
into  the  limbs,  enabling  the  fufferer  to  precipitate 
his  flight,  by  exertions  that  would  have  been  im- 
practicable in  a more  compofed  ftate  of  mind. 

Conjlernation.  This  fpecies  of  fear  is  a ftrong 
foreboding  of  tremendous  evils,  which  are  likely 
to  follow  misfortunes  that  have  already  taken  place. 
It  may  feize  an  individual,  when  furprifed  by  the 
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arrival  of  fome  dreadful  difafter;  or  at  the  inflant 
of  his  being  made  acquainted  with  the  event : but  it 
chiefly  refers  to  alarms  of  a more  extenfive  nature; 
to  thofe  excited  by  fome  general  calamity,  which 
threatens  evils  beyond  the  power  of  calculation. 
Earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  inundations,  con- 
flagrations, the  fudden  approach  of  an  incenfed  and 
powerful  enemy  are  of  this  kind.  Here  the  dan- 
ger is  widely  diffufed.  Fear  is  rendered  contagious, 
and  by  the  influence  of  focial  fympathy,  the  con- 
fternation  becomes  univerfal,  without  having  any 
particular  tendency,  or  being  directed  to  any  parti- 
cular object.  When  calamities  of  this  nature  arrive 
in  a fudden  and  unexpected  manner ; particularly 
where  the  ideas  of  perfect  fecurity  had  been  indulged, 
and  perhaps  were  triumphant  and  infulting;  furprife, 
wonder,  aflonifhment  manifefi:  their  powers,  by  the 
augmentation  of  mifery  ; while  a troubled  imagina- 
tion aggravates  every  poffibility  of  horror.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  the  expreflions  of  fear  are  wild  and  fran- 
tic. Beating  the  bread,  tearing  the  hair,  loud  la- 
mentations indicate  the  agony  of  the  foul. 

The  panic  which  has  fometimes  feized  a whole 
armv,  flufhed  perhaps  with  victory,  will  illuflrate 
the  preceding  obfervations.  Rapid  fuccefs  had  ex- 
cited the  arrogant  idea  of  invincibility.  An  unex- 
pected defeat,  has  not  only  fubdued  this  vain  con- 
ceit, but  given  an  oppofite  direction  to  the  active 

imagination. 
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imagination,  and  has  transferred  the  idea  of  invin- 
cibility to  the  enemy.  They  think  it  will  be  in  vafn 
anv  longer  to  refill  a power  which  has  (hewn  itfelf 
fuperior  to  their  own  wonted  prowefs ; and  where 
refiltance  is  fuppofed  to  be  abfolutely  in  vain,  it 
never  will  be  attempted.  The  force  of  fuperftition 
either  in  deprefling  or  animating  courage,  is  well 
known.  This  has  made  the  molt  valiant  trem- 
ble at  fhadows ; and  confecrated  banners  have  fe- 
cured  victory  over  an  holt  of  enemies.  Thus  the 
warlike  Achilles,  who  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Gre- 
cian caufe,  and  whofe  foie  delight  was  in  the  tu- 
mults of  war,  trembled  at  the  fudden  appearance  of 
Minerva.* 

Abject  Fear,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  more 
filent  fymptoms  of  deprefled  fpirits,  feems  to  be  in- 
fpired  chiefly  by  the  idea  of  an  irrejijlible  power  in 
its  caufe.  This  alfo  is  the  faithful  companion  of 
fuperftition.  It  is  eafily  excited  in  feeble  minds  by 
every  tale  of  horror.  It  is  very  obfervable  in  thofe 
who  are  led  into  captivity,  or  to  prifon  ; in  thofe 
detected  in  the  commiflion  of  a crime,  which  ex- 
pofes  them  to  the  feverity  of  the  law ; in  thofe  who 
are  under  the  expectation  of  immediate  punilhment. 
That  is,  in  cafes  which  admit  of  no  efcape  or  re- 
drefs.  Terror  is  that  fpecies  of  fear,  which  roufes  to 
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defend  or  efcape ; and  conjlernation  is  the  anguifh 
excited  by  fuch  calamities,  as  threaten  the  mo  ft 
mifcbievous  confequences. 

So  painful  is  the  paffion  of  Fear,  that  the  evil  can 
fcarcely  exift  which  induces  anguifh  equal  to  its 
feelings.  Innumerable  are  the  inftances  in  which 
the  fear  of  a calamity  of  the  greateft  magnitude,  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  miferies  it  brought  with  it; 
and  the  mind  has  refumed  a tranquillity  under  mis- 
fortunes, which  in  the  profpect  appeared  infuppor- 
table.  (See  Note  N.) 

Bufy  imagination  always  magnifies  the  evil,  and 
cafts  the  darkeft  (hades  over  ever)7  poflible  conco- 
mitant. It  will  not  fuffer  the  fuppofition  that  any 
circumftances  of  alleviation  can  be  attached  to  a 
ftate  fo  much  dreaded.  But  when  die  dreaded  evil 
is  arrived,  an  immediate  releafe  from  the  agonies  of 
fear,  is  of  itfelf  a fpecies  of  confolation.  In  the 
worft  of  circumftances,  fear  yields  its  place  to  for- 
row , which  is  certainly  fome  mitigation  of  fuffering. 
Habit  reconciles  to  many  things,  which  were  at  firft 
repugnant  to  our  nature.  Experience  in  a (hort 
time  points  out  many  comforts,  where  they  were 
leaft  expected.  In  moft  cafes,  as  foon  as  we  ceafe 
to  fear,  we  begin  to  hope ; for  there  are  few  fitua- 
tions  fo  completely  dark  and  gloomy,  as  to  exclude 
every  tay  of  confolatory  hope. 
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The  union  of  fuch  caufes  fufficiently  explains  the 
reafon  why,  in  numberlefs  indances,  the  agony  of 
actual  fufferings,  is  not  fo  great  as  the  dread  of  their 

arrival. 


The  affections,  that  is,  the  more  permanent  im- 
preflions  of  fear,  unaccompanied  with  the  external 
flans  which  characterize  emotions,  are  principally 

O 


the  following  : 

Dread.  This  is  a degree  of  permanent  fear  ; an 
habitual  and  painful  apprehendon  of  fame  tremen- 
dous  event,  which  may  be  too  remote  to  excite 

any  of  the  preceding  paffions.  It  keeps  the  mind 

in  a perpetual  alarm  ; in  an  eager  watchfulnefs  of 
every  circumftance  that  bears  any  relation  to  the 


evil  apprehended. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  ftrong  and  painful  aftec- 
tion  cannot  be  the  refult,  or  the  refidue  of  fear,  m 
the  fame  manner  as  latisfaclion  may  be  the  re  u t 
of  joy,  and  melancholy  of  the  tranfports  of  forrow  ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  a retrofpect.  When 
the  evil  is. arrived,  the  dread  of  that  evil  is  remov- 
ed; though  the  affection  may  become  attached  to 
feme  pernicious  confcquences,  that  may  poffibly 

follow.  (See  Note  0.)  , r 

Dejpair.  This  is  a permanent  fear  o » g 
fome  valuable  good,  of  differing  feme  dreadful  evi^ 
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or  of  remaining  in  a ftate  of  actual  mifery,  without 
any  mixture  of  hope.  It  generally  fucceeds  to  in- 
effectual efforts,  which  have  been  repeatedly  made  ; 
and  of  confequence  is  excited  where  no  means  can 
be  devifed  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fuppofed 
evil. 

Remorfe  has  already  been  placed  under  Sorrow; 
but  whenever  it  is  connected  with  a fear  of  punifh- 
ment,  it  deferves  a place  under  this  paffion  alfo, 
which  greatly  increafes  its  agonies.  'When  remorfe 
is  blended  with  the  fear  of  punifhment,  and  arifes  to 
defpair,  it  conftitutes  the  fupreme  wretchednefs  of 
the  mind. 

Cowardice , confidered  as  diftinct  from  the  occa- 
fional  panic  mentioned  above,  is  that  habitual  tem- 
per and  difpofition,  which  difqualifies  from  oppo- 
fing  the  dangers  and  difficulties  it  is  our  duty  or  in- 
tereft  to  combat.  Every  indication  of  cowardice, 
is  an  indication  of  culpable  and  unmanly  fear. 

Pujillanimity  is  a feeblenefs  of  mind,  flill  more 
difgraceful;  by  which  it  is  terrified  at  mere  trifles, 
or  imaginary  dangers,  unauthorized  by  the  mod  dif- 
tant  probability. 

Timidity , though  fimilar,  is  not  fo  reproachful. 
The  term  is  chiefly  ufed,  where  there  is  fome  apo- 
logy, from  fex,  tender  years,  or  feeblenefs  of 
frame. 

Doubt , confidered  as  an  affection,  and  diflin- 
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guifhed  from  fimple  deliberation  of  the  mind,  is  a 
comfortlefs  ftate  occafioned  by  the  uncertainty  of  an 
event,  and  the  predominancy  of  fearful  apprehen- 
fion  concerning  it,  though  a degree  of  hope  is  Hill 
indulged.  (See  Note  P .) 

Irrefolution  reprefents  the  mind  as  fluctuating  be- 
tween  hope  and  fear,  between  fits  of  courage  and 
painful  apprehenfions,  in  cafes  where  it  ought  to  de- 
termine. It  is  fufpended  between  probabilities  of 
fuccefs,  and  apparent  dangers  of  dilappointment. 

Shame  is  a painful  fenfation  occafioned  by  the 
quick  apprehenfion,  that  reputation  and  character 
are  in  danger ; or  by  the  perception  that  they  are 
loft.  It  may  arife  from  the  immediate  detection,  or 
fear  of  detection  in  fomething  ignominious.  It  may 
alfo  arife  from  native  diffidence  in  young  and  inge- 
nuous minds,  when  furprifed  into  fituations  where 
they  attract  the  peculiar  attention  of  their  fuperiors. 
The  glow  of  fliame  indicates,  in  the  firft  inltance, 
that  the  mind  is  not  totally  abandoned;  in  the  laft, 
it  manifefls  a nice  fenfe  of  honour  and  delicate  feel- 
ings,  united  with  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the 
world. 

Modcfly  may  be  deemed  an  habitual  concern  and 
folicitude  not  to  offend  againfl.  any  fpecies  of  deco- 
rum ; either  by  unfuitable  behaviour,  in  which  it  is 
oppofed  to  indelicacy ; or  by  too  exalted  an  opini- 
on of  our  own  good  qualities,  in  which  it  is  oppo- 
fed 
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fed  to  vanity.  It  fometimes  manifefls  itfclf  by  re- 
fenting  indecencies  in  fpeech  or  conduct;  in  this 
cafe  it  is  united  with  anger. 

Fortitude , Courage , Intrepidity  are  affections 
and  difpofitions  oppofed  to  fear.  They  are  vir- 
tuous affections,  excited  alone  by  expofure  to  thofe 
evils,  which  are  ufually  productive  of  that  emo- 
tion : and  therefore  they  deferve  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection. 

Fortitude  expreffes  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  which 
refifts  dangers  and  fufferings.  It  is  founded  on  a 
refolution  of  the  will  to  counteract  or  furmount 
thofe  cowardly  impreffions,  which  terrific  objects 
will  infallibly  make  upon  inferior  minds.  It  is  fe- 
cretly  fupported  by  hope,  and  greatly  invigorated 
by  fome  portion  of  the  angry  affections. 

Courage  is  active  fortitude.  It  meets  dangers, 
and  attempts  to  repel  them. 

Intrepidity , according  to  its  etymology,  proceeds 
yet  farther;  it  expreffes  a courage  perfectly  un- 
daunted, a fuperiority  to  the  very  fenfation  of  fear ; 
boldly  impelling  the  mind  forwards  to  meet  the 
greatefl  dangers,  to  which  a fenfe  of  obligation  may 
expofe  it. 
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This  is  the  third  ftrong  effect  produced  by  the 
immediate  perception  of  evil. 

Anger  has  been  confidered  as  a paffion  directed 
againft  the  real  or  fuppofed  caufe  of  our  danger  or 
our  fufferings.  In  the  firft  tranfport  of  the  paffion, 
a fenfe  of  perfonal  evil  unjuftly  inflicted  is  the  pri- 
mary idea ; and  thus  from  the  effect,  the  mind 
makes  an  inftantaneous  and  powerful  tranfition  to 
its  caufe.  The  primary  idea  entitles  it  to  a place 
among  the  paffions  excited  by  Self-love  ; but  many 
of  the  effects  derived  from  it  properly  belong  to 
the  focial  affections,  and  conflitute  no  fmall  portion 
of  malevolence  and  difplacency.  The  paffions  of 
Sorrow  or  of  Fear  do  not  immediately  or  neceffa- 
rily  direct  the  attention  to  their  caufe,  fo  as  to  have 
an  influence  upon  their  fpecific  characters.  That 
of  Anger  does.  Thus  it  becomes  as  it  were  the 
connecting  medium  between  ourfelves  and  others; 
exciting  painful  and  irritating  fenlations,  which  re- 
late to  both.  We  (hall  therefore  conlider  in  this 
place  the  general  nature  of  the  paffion,  as  excited 
in  confequence  of  a keen  fenfe  of  perfonal  injuries, 
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without  paying  particular  attention  to  its  objective 
caufe  ; and  refer  its  influence  over  the  focial  affec- 
tions to  the  Order  afligned  them. 

Anger  is  the  ftrong  paflion  or  emotion  impreffed 
or  excited  by  a fenfe  of  injury  received,  or  in  con- 
templation ; that  is,  by  the  idea  of  fomething  of  a 
pernicious  nature  and  tendency,  being  done  or  in- 
tended, in  violation  of  fome  fuppofed  obligation  to 
a contrary  conduct.  It  is  enkindled  by  the  per- 
ception of  an  undue  privation  of  that  to  which  ve 
thought  ourfelves  in  fome  degree  or  other  entitled  ; 
or  of  a pofltive  buffering,  from  which  we  claimed  an 
exemption.  Thefe  are  obvioufly  the  excit.ng 
caufes ; though  our  ignorance,  or  inordinate  felf- 
love  may  fugged  erroneous  ideas  refpecting  our 
claims,  or  render  the  refentful  emotion  very  dif- 
proportionate  to  the  offence.  The  pain  we  buffer 
from  the  injury,  the  unexpectednefs  of  the  offence, 
our  wounded  pride,  &c.  are  fo  apt  to  difturb  our 
reafoning  and  diferiminating  powers,  that  we  are  at 
the  firft  inflant  prompted  to  confider  every'  injury 
received  as  an  injury  intended.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  numerous  indances,  in  which  an  heated 
and  irritated  imagination  attributes  deflgn  to  the  ir- 
rational and  inanimate  creation,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  paflion  of  refentment. 

Anger  viewed  as  a paflion,  that  is,  as  referring  to 
the  fird  impreflion  in  which  we  are  paffive, — or  the 
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impreflion  preceding  the  external  figns,  which  condi- 
tute  the  emotion, — may  be  confidered  as  a painful 
fenfation  of  a heating  and  irritating  nature.  It  is 
an  irkfome  lliinulus,  by  which  the  animal  fpirits 
are  troubled  and  violently  agitated.  Yet  the  fenfa- 
tion is  not  fo  painful  as  in  the  exceffes  of  forrow  or 
of  fear.  Where  the  injury  appears  great,  totally 
unprovoked,  too  recent  or  fudden  for  the  mind  to 
call  up  motives  of  redraint ; when  furprife  at  re- 
ceiving an  offence  from  a quarter  the  mod  remote 
from  expectation,  or  adonifhment  at  bafe  and  un- 
grateful returns  for  benefits  conferred,  accompany 
the  fird  impulfe  of  pafiion,  an  ardent  defire  of  re- 
venge is  immediately  excited.  The  imagination 
runs  over  every  circumflance  of  aggravation  ; de- 
picts the  offence  as  a crime  of  the  mod  atrocious 
nature  ; and  vengeance  is  denounced  againd  the 
aggreffor,  as  an  indifpenfable  obligation  of  judice, 
and  as  a retribution  due  to  the  violated  laws  of  mo- 
rals, of  honour,  or  of  gratitude.  The  emotions 
drikingly  correfpond  with  this  date  of  mind.  The 
corporeal  lydem  immediately  affumes  attitudes  and 
appearances,  calculated  to  infpire  the  offender  with 
terror,  and  preparatory  to  the  infliction  of  the 
chadifement,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  deferved. 
The  countenance  reddens,  the  eyes  dafh  indignant 
fire,  and  the  afpect  fpeaks  horror;  mufcular 
drength  is  abundantly  increafed ; and  powers  of 
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exertion  are  acquired,  unknown  to  cooler  mo- 
ments. This  new  appetite  for  revenge  gains  the 
afcendancy,  not  only  over  every  confideration 
of  companion,  but  of  perfonal  fafety ; and  im- 
pels to  dangerous  encounters,  total iy  regard:c-:> 
of  the  danger.  In  fome  inllances,  an  appre- 

henfion  of  dreadful  con fequences;  a kind  of  pre- 

fage  of  the  mifehief  that  may  poflibly  enfue,  and  be- 
come the  fubject  of  future  regret,  intermixes  fear 
with  the  paroxyfms  of  anger ; and  a pallid  tremour 
unites  with  fymptoms  peculiar  to  wrath,  or  accom- 
panies the  firft  tokens  of  revenge. 

Anger  is  defervedly  placed  among  the  mod  vio- 
lent emotions.  From  its  ungovernable  excefles,  it  has 
almod  appropriated  to  itfelf  the  term  pajfion.  When 
the  paroxyfms  of  anger  are  exceffive,  die  fubject  is 
deaf  to  the  mod  cogent  reafons,  or  to  the  mod  pa- 
thetic reprefentations  of  the  mifehief  it  may  occa- 
lion  ; and  being  worked  up  to  a degree  of  phrenfy, 
he  fully  vindicates  the  adage  Ira  brevis  Juror. 
While  under  the  induence  of  this  turbulent  emotion, 
the  incenfed  perfon  often  imagines  that  he  is  fole- 
ly  actuated  by  the  pured  love  of  equity,  and  ardent 
defire  to  adminider  judice  ; though  at  the  indant 
he  may  be  violating  the  dictates  of  companion,  in 
the  perpetration  of  the  mod  atrocious  deeds. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  Sorrow  and  Fear,  though 
they  may  be  the  refult  of  culpable  conduct  or  even 
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criminality,  are  calculated  to  excite  our  compac- 
tion. The  anguifh  manifefted  by  the  fubject,  calls 
aloud  for  our  fympathy  : but  Anger,  though  it  is  a 
painful  emotion,  excites  no  fympathy,  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  the  lubject  to  be  infane.  In  cafes  where 
we  acknowledge  the  provocation  has  been  very 
great,  our  fympathy  is  transferred  to  the  object  of 
refentment;  prompting  us  to  act  as  mediators,  and 
exert  all  our  influence  to  mitigate  or  avert  the  pu- 
ni fitment  to  whioh  he  is  expofed. 

Anger  in  the  excefs  of  its  violence,  when  it  is  ex- 
cited to  a degree  of  phrenfy,  fo  that  the  mind  has 
totally  loft  felf-command ; when  it  prompts  to 
threats  and  actions  extravagant  and  atrocious,  is 
termed  Rage. 

Wrath  is  violent  and  permanent  anger;  and  as 
fuch  it  may  be  deemed  an  affection.  This  may  be 
feated  in  a breaft  poffeffing  too  much  felf-command 
to  will  the  infliction  of  punifhment,  though  it  no- 
tices and  dwells  upon  every  circumftance  of  aggra- 
vation; and  though  it  fhould  refolve  to  punifh,  it  is 
capable  of  being  appeafed  by  the  conceffions  and 
penitence  of  the  offender. 

Refentment  is  a lefTer  degree  of  wrath,  excited  by 
(mailer  offences,  or  by  offences  committed  againft 
lefs  irritable  minds.  It  is  a deep  reflective  difplea- 
fure  againft  the  conduct  of  the  offender. 

Indignation  is  a refentment  againft  a conduct  that 
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appears  peculiarly  unworthy  ; fome  atrocious  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  of  gratitude,  or  fomething 
which  appears  peculiarly  defpicable  and  bafe. 

But  we  are  now  trefpaffmg  upon  the  affections 
which  properly  belong  to  another  Clafs,  and  winch 
will  demand  our  attention  under  the  article  of  dif- 

placency. 

Anger  and  its  principal  ramifications  are  ge- 
nerally directed  againft  the  conduct  of  others,  and 
almoft  univerfally  with  fuperior  degrees  of  violence  ; 
however  they  are  fometimes  directed  againft  our- 
felves,  'when  our  conduct  has  been  either  negii 
gent  or  criminal.  In  Repentance. , Contrition , and 
Remorfe,  Self-reproach,  and  even  Indignation  are 
largely  intermixed  with  the  affection  of  Sorrow. 

Vexation , Chagrin,  Impatience,  do  not  relate  to 
perfons,  fo  much  as  to  particular  circumftances  of  a 
teazing  nature.  They  are  chiefly  excited  by  dif- 
appointments,  and  tedious  delays  to  the  accom- 
pli fliment  of  our  wifhes. 

Pcevijhnefs  may  be  confidered  as  a (lighter  de- 
gree  of  anger,  perpetually  recurring  to  irritable  per- 
fons from  trifling  caufes.  It  is  fuch  a forenefs  of 
temper,  that  it  can  fcarcely  fuffer  the  touch  of  the 
gentleft  hand  ; and  it  refents  upon  the  moft  inno- 
cent, the  vexations  that  have  been  excited  by  caufes 
with  which  they  had  no  concern. 
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Although  Fortitude,  Courage , Intrepidity  have 
been  conftdered  under  the  article  of  Fear , as  they 
are  virtuous  resolutions  which  oppofe  themfelves 
to  the  objects  of  our  fear,  or  to  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us;  yet  they  might  with  no  impropriety 
have  been  placed  under  the  paffion  of  Anger.  If 
we  advert  to  the  phyliological,  or  rather  pathologi- 
cal effects  of  anger,  we  Shall  perceive  that  it  roufes 
the  mind,  increafes  mufcular  flrength,  braces  the 
fyftem  for  action,  and,  renders  the  Subject  hcedlefs 
of  danger;  and  thefe  are  the  effects  produced  by 
fortitude  and  courage.  Though  that  flrong  irrita- 
tion of  mind  peculiar  to  anger,  may  not  be  fenfibly 
felt  by  generous  Spirits,  and  Self-command  may  calm 
the  agitations  natural  to  this  paflion,  as  well  as 
thofe  peculiar  to  terror,  yet  Some  modifications  of 
it  obvioufly  remain.  Where  courage  is  merely  in- 
flinctive,  it  is  manifeflly  quickened  by  anger, 
though  cultivation  and  noble  principles  may  fup- 
prefs  the  appearance  and  almoft  the  fenfations,  in 
minds  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  fortitude  and 
magnanimity. 

It  may  perhaps  be  afTerted  with  juflice,  that  fome 
degree  of  anger  is  naturally  excited  by  every  ob- 
ject of  hatred.  Though  privation  or  danger  be  the 
predominant  ideas  in  Sorrow  or  Fear,  yet  thefe  are 
moftly,  it  may  be  Said  always  accompanied  with  a 
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fen fe  of  injury,  in  minds  free  from  every  moral  ref- 
traint.  In  forrows  inflicted  by  a Power  againft 
■which  we  dare  not  to  murmur,  -the  irritations  natu- 
ral to  a wounded  mind  may  be  fubjugated  by  mo- 
tives of  virtue  and  piety  : but  without  thefe  it  would 
be  ftrongly  difpofed  to  burft  forth  into  frantic  and 
impotent  rage.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
ftrength  and  quicknefs  of  our  painful  feelings, 
which  at  the  fir  ft  inftant  difpofe  us  to  impute  blame 
where  no  blame  can  be  attached.  Hiftory  makes 
us  acquainted  with  many  curious  inftances  in  the 
heathen  world,  where  the  images  of  their  deities 
have  been  very  roughly  treated,  and  even  fuffered 
public  flagellation,  for  not  having  averted  the  cala- 
mities which  had  been  deprecated;  and  the  repin- 
ings  of  thofe  who  have  been  better  inftructed,  ma- 
nifeft  a fimilar  temper,  though  it  may  be  fomewhat 
checked  by  awe. 

It  is  an  indication  of  no  inconfiderable  progrefs 
in  reafon  and  in  refolution,  always  to  diftingufth 
with  accuracy  between  an  evil  endured  and  its  in- 
culpable caufe;  and  to  fupport  the  calamity  without 
the  leaft  mixture  of  refentment.  Nor  are  thefe  ob- 
fervations  confined  to  the  occafions  of  forrow  ; in 
the  pafiion  of  Fear , the  fir  ft  object  being  fafety, 
every  other  confideration  may  be  fupprefled  for 
the  inftant.  But  in  the  emotion  of  Terror , not 
only  fome  degree  of  courage,  but  a very  confide- 
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rable  portion  of  anger  is  perceptible  : the  rage  of  a 
coward  defpairing  of  efcape  by  flight  is  proverbial. 

The  mod  accurate  distinctions  therefore  which 
we  have  been  capable  of  making  in  the  above  Ana- 
lyfis  of  the  Pafhons,  have  been  to  mark  the  leading 
characteridic  of  each.  The  primary  idea  exciting 
Sorrow  is  that  of  lofs,  or  painful  privation  ; that  of 
Fear  is  danger ; and  the  genuine  idea  appropriate 
to  Anger  is  that  of  injury,  or  fome  fpecies  of  injuf- 
tice.  Thefe  are  very  diflinct  in  themfelves,  though 
inordinate  felf-love  fo  frequently  confounds  them 
together. 


We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  various 
Paflions  and  Affections,  which  are  of  a perfonal  na- 
ture ; and  which  are  more  immediately  excited  in 
confequence  of  the  principle  of  Self-Love. — A 
principle  implanted  in  every  bread ; fcated  in  every 
individual  of  our  fpecies,  from  the  mod  ignorant 
to  the  mod  intelligent ; from  the  capricious  infant, 
to  the  fublimed  philofopher.  All  who  are  able  to 
difcern,  or  think  that  they  difcern,  things  condu- 
cive to  their  happinefs  or  enjoyment,  are  occafi- 
onally  placed  in  fituations  which  expofe  them  to 
the  induence  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  Paflions, 
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Emotions,  and  Affections  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities. 

The  Paffions  and  Affections,  which  belong  to 
the  focial  Principle,  next  demand  our  attention. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


CLASS  II. 

On  the  Passions  and  Affections,  derived  from 
the  Social  Principle. 

IF  our  connections  with  the  inanimate  creation 
expofe  us  to  be  differently  influenced  by  vari- 
ous powers  and  properties  difcernible  in  every  part 
of  it : if  many  things  around  us  call  forth  our  paf- 
fions  and  affections,  by  fuflaining  certain  relations 
with  our  corporeal  and  intellectual  natures,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a ftill  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  animated  creation,  fhould  implant  within 
us  various  difpofitions  correfpondent  to  thofe  high- 
er qualities  and  properties  belonging  to  it.  1 he 
animated  beings  around  us  not  only  excite  certain 
Paffions  and  Affections  arifing  from  the  principle  of 

i o Self- 
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Selflovc,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  nature, 
but  they  alfo  are  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  or 
of fuffering , equally  with  ourfelves ; and  we  poffefs 
the  power  of  adminiflering  to  their  well-being,  or 
of  proving  injurious  to  it. 

Rational  and  intelligent  agents  being  furnifhed 
with  certain  rules  of  conduct,  which  refpect  bodi 
themfelves  and  others,  are  fubjected  to  various  de- 
grees of  approbation  or  cenfure,  according  as  they 
act  conformably  to  fuch  rules,  or  in  violation  of 
them. 

Thefe  peculiarities  introduce  a train  of  Pafiions 
and  Affections,  very  diftinct  from  thofe  which  are 
excited  by  the  felfifh  principle  alone.  Self-love 
confines  its  attention  to  certain  qualities  and  pro- 
perties, merely  as  they  have  an  influence  upon  our 
own  perfonal  welfare  ; and  we  deem  thefe  qualities 
good  or  bad,  folely  as  they  produce  certain  effects 
upon  ourfelves . The  Social  Principle  extends  its 
regards  to  the  flate,  the  conduct,  and  the  character 
of  others ; and  operates  according  to  the  degrees  of 
their  connection  with  us,  to  their  powers  of  com- 
municating or  receiving  from  us  either  good  or  evil ; 
to  their  actual  enjoyments  or  their  fufferings;  to 
their  profpects  of  future  good,  or  expofure  to  evil; 
to  their  occafiona;l  or  habitual  deportment ; and  to 
the  degrees  of  merit  or  demerit  attached  to  their  dif- 
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pofitions  and  conduct  as  confcious  and  intelligent 
agents. 

Numberlefs  are  the  Paffions,  Emotions,  and  Af- 
fections proceeding  from  thefe  different  caufes ; and 
they  vary  in  their  complexion  and  character  accor- 
ding to  the  peculiarities  of  their  excitements.  Yet 
they  are  all  reducible  to  the  two  grand  diftinctions 
which  have  been  already  pointed  out.  They  may 
be  placed  under  the  Cardinal  Affections  of  Love 
and  Hatred , in  which  Good , or  Evil  are  the  predo- 
minant ideas.  Nor  can  there  be  a difpofition  in 
this  clafs  of  objects,  or  of  ourfelves  towards  them, 
which  may  not,  in  one  point  of  view  or  other,  be 
ranged  under  thefe  general  heads. 

It  is  obvious  that  thefe  affections  primarily  relate 
to  the  perfons  and  characters  of  their  objects.  The 
good  refers  to  that  which  we  behold  in  them,  or  wifh 
them  topoflefs ; and  the  evil  to  the  fuppofed  depravi- 
ty of  their  characters,  or  the  malevolence  of  difpofi- 
tion  we  may  entertain  towards  them.  The  predominant 
ideas  therefore  of  good  and  evil  relpect  thefe  alone. 
The  affections  of  love  and  hatred  are  excited  by  the 
immediate  intereft  we  take  in  their  merits  or  their 
welfare,  or  the  refentments indulged  againff  them; 
without  immediate  reference  to  concomitant  circum- 
ftances.  Thus  the  love  and  defire  of  good  refpect- 
ing  their  perfons,  may  often  be  connected  with 
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the  contemplation  of  the  evils  that  furround  them  ; 
and  malevolent  difpofitions  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
implanted  by  the  contemplation  of  the  good  they 
polfefs,  or  have  the  profpect  of  enjoying.  In  the 
focial  affections,  for  example,  which  are  infpired 
by  the  diftrefles  of  our  fellow-creatures,  a compaf- 
fionate  heart  cannot  contemplate  their  fituation, 
without  contemplating  their  mifery.  This  neceffa- 
rily  fixes  the  attention  upon  the  evils • to  which  they 
are  expofed  ; yet  as  it  is  the  benevolent  principle 
which  induces  us  to  direct  this  attention  towards 
their  fufferings,  and  as  an  ardent  wifh  is  infpired 
that  they  may  be  refcued  from  them,  the  love  of 
good  refpecting  them,  is  evidently  the  predominant 
principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  poffible  for  us  to 
be  more  difpleafed  with  the  conduct  of  others  than 
with  our  own  ; to  entertain  very  different  ideas  of 
their  characters,  from  thofe  we  fhould  entertain  of 
our  own,  were weprecifely  in  their  fituation;  and 
alfo  to  wifli  to  another  much  greater  evils,  than  we 
{hall  ever  wifh  to  ourfelves.  Thefe  peculiarities 
may  infpire  perfonal  hatreds,  which  {hall  indicate 
themfelves  not  merely  by  malevolence,  or  actually 
wifliing  them  evil,  but  alfo  by  deep  refentment  at 
the  good  they  actually  enjoy.  In  this  cafe,  male- 
volence is  predominant  even  in  the  act  of  contem- 
plating good. 
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No  one  general  term  is  adapted  to  all  thofe  paf- 
fions  and  affections  which  belong  to  the  focial  prin- 
ciple. Dr.  Hartley,  however,  has  comprehended 
them  all  under  the  name  or  character  of  Sympathy  ; 
which  he  divides  into  four  Claffes  : rejoicing  at 

another’s  happinefs;  grieving  at  his  mifery  ; griev- 
ing at  his  happinefs ; and  rejoicing  at  his  mifery. 
But  the  word  fympathy , whether  we  advert  to  its 
genuine  import  or  common  ufage,  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  two  lad  divifions.  The  ufual  idea  of  fympathy 
is  that  of  fuffering  with  another;  which  is  the  molt 
oppofite  poffible  to  grieving  at  his  happinefs,  or  re- 
joicing at  his  mifery  : the  laft  is  not  fuffering,  and 
the  other  is  fuffering  in  a manner  directly  contrary. 

Thefe  two  oppofite  difpofitions  are  ufually  ex- 
preffed  by  the  oppofite  terms  Benevolence  and  Ma- 
levolence; the  fird  referring  to  kindly,  difpofitions 
towards  its  objects,  and  the  other  to  the  reverfe. 

But  fhould  thev  be  the  bed  terms  we  are  able  to 
* 

employ,  yet  they  are  not  entirely  unexceptionable  ; 
as  they  do  not  always  convey  ideas  perfectly  corref- 
pondent  with  the  various  differences  comprifed  un- 
der thefe  general  heads. 

Benevolence  fignifying  good-will , might,  accor- 
ding to  its  etymology,  be  confidered  as  applicable 
to  ourf elves  as  well  as  to  others ; yet  in  its  ufual  ac- 
ceptation the  idea  of  Self  is  totally  excluded  ; and 

it 
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it  expreffes  a difpofition  directly  oppofite  to  the 
feljijh  principle.  This  good-will  does  not  indicate 
itfelf  in  all  thofe  affections  which  are  ranged  un- 
der Benevolence.  We  may  warmly  commend 
fomc  particular  conduct,  and  admire  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies, in  thofe  for  whom  we  entertain  an  indif- 
ference, or  a degree  of  ill-will.  Some  characters 
infpire  us  with  the  deepeft  reverence  and  awe ; 
which  affections,  though  they  do  not  exclude  bene- 
volence, are  not  immediately  infpired  by  it.  Xot- 
withftanding  thefe  flight  objections,  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  more  deferving  of  being  employed  as  a 
generic  term,  than  any  other  that  can  be  adopted. 

Were  we  more  familiarized  to  the  fignificaiion 
given  to  the  term  Pafion  in  our  introductory  Chap- 
ter; were  it  confined  to  the  idea  of  paffivenef , whe- 
ther the  caufe  be  of  a pleafing  or  difpleafing  na- 
ture, then  might  we  with  the  ftrictefl  propriety'  ufe 
the  term  Sympathy  to  exprefs  a fellow -feeling  with 
another,  both  upon  joyful  and  mournful  occafions. 
It  would  be  applicable  to  every  coincidence  of  fen- 
fation,  fentiment,  and  difpofition,  comprehending 
our  good  wifhes,  good  opinions,  and  that  benignity 
which  rejoices  in  their  profperity. 

But  even  in  this  cafe,  Sympathy  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  incidental  indications  of  benevolence,  and 
is  not  to  be  fubftituted  for  the  word  itfelf.  It  will 
have  the  fame  relation  to  the  benevolent  principle 
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as  defire  has  to  that  of  Love.  The  principle  of  be- 
nevolence predifpofes  to  thefc  focial  virtues,  and 
fympathy  engages  in  particular  acts  of  benevolence. 
To  this  fenfe  its  etymology  neceflarily  confines  it; 
for  we  can  neither  fuflfer  with  another,  nor  have 
any  kind  of  fenfation  in  common  with  him,  until 
he  be  placed  in  certain  fituations,  with  which  we  are 
become  acquainted. 

There  are  much  ftronger  objections  to  the  word 
Malevolence  as  a generic  term,  than  to  the  preced- 
ing. It  always  conveys  the  idea  of  ill-will  to  a 
confiderable  degree.  But  there  are  hourly  inftan- 
ces  of  difplacency,  and  even  of  anger  and  refent- 
ment,  without  any  mixture  of  that  ill-will  it  def- 
cribes.  In  fome  cafes,  painful  refentments  may  be 
excited  by  the  purelt  good-will;  as  in  the  anger  of 
a parent  towards  his  child,  on  account  of  conduct 
prejudicial  to  his  welfare.  Even  the  momentary 
ill-will  indulged  by  a paffionate  man,  feeking  re- 
venge for  injuries  received,  deferves  not  to  beftig- 
matized  by  the  odious  name  of  malevolence,  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  permanent  ill-will. 

For  the  above  reafons,  and  from  a reluctance 
to  ufe  a term  fo  malevolent  in  its  complexion  and 
character  more  frequently  than  abfolute  nccelTity 
demands,  I beg  leave  to  fubllitute  difplacency  as  a 
generic  term.  Its  fuperior  propriety  will  be  mani- 
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fed  from  the  con  fide  rati  on,  that  every  inflance  of 
malevolence  is  an  indication  of  dijplacency  to  a high 
degree,  although  the  latter  is  not  at  all  times  an  in- 
dication of  the  former. 


The  Reader  will  not  be  difpofed  to  cenfure  as 
fuperfluous  thefe  minute  invefligations,  refpecdng 
the  fignification  of  terms,  when  he  recollects  that 
the  want  of  precifion  has  been  the  grand  fource  of 
confufion  of  ideas  even  among  philofophers.  The 
lead  difference  in  our  conceptions  rejecting  the 
force  of  words  may  direct  to  very  different  conclu- 
'fions ; the  fmallefl  deviation  from  the  requifite  point 
of  the  compafs,  will  in  a fhort  time  fleer  the  vefTel 
into  an  improper  latitude. 

In  the  profecution  of  our  Analyfis  under  this 
Second  Clafs,  or  in  tracing  the  Paffions  and  Affec- 
tions which  belong  to  the  focial  Principle,  I fhall 
according  to  the  plan  propofed,  divide  the  fubject 
into  two  Orders;  the  firfl  belonging  to  the  princi- 
ple of  Benevolence , in  which  the  idea  of  Good  is  the 
more  immediate  and  predominant  idea;  and  the  fe- 
cond  to  Dijplacency , in  which  the  idea  of  Evil  pre- 
vails. 

The  benevolent  principle  may  refer  to  good  defircs 
and  difpnjitions , and  to  good  opinions : which  form 
two  diflinct  kinds  or  genera.  Dijplacency  may  alfo 

be 
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be  divided  into  two  kinds ; Malevolence , properly 
fo  called  j and  disfavourable  opinion,  or  difplacen- 
cy  according  to  its  ufual  fignification. 


ORDER  I. 


Passions  and  Affections  excited  by  Benevolence , 
in  which  Good  is  the  predominant  Idea. 


I.  Thofe  which  refpect  Benevolent  Desires 
and  Dispositions. 

IN  our  general  remarks  concerning  Love  as  a 
Principle,  we  inevitably  anticipated  fome  things 
which  properly  belong  to  this  branch  of  our  Sub- 
ject. It  was  then  hinted,  that  our  benevolent  dif- 
pofitions  may  be  directed  towards  thofe  who  are 
connected  with  us  in  various  degrees  of  relation  or 
intimacy;  to  the  whole  human  race  indiscriminate- 
ly, in  which  it  is  termed  Philanthropy ; and  to  all 
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beings  rendered  capable  of  any  portion  of  enjoy- 
ment ; or  univerfal  benevolence , according  to  the 
mod  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  expreffion. 

It  will  not  be  neceffary,  in  the  procefs  of  our  in- 
vedigation,  to  have  the  didinction  between  the  two 
latter  claffes  always  in  our  view.  The  difpodtions 
towards  each  clafs  are  fimilar ; though  the  former, 
from  the  fuperior  importance  of  its  objects,  are  ufu- 
ally  dronged;  and  from  the  diverfity  of  their  fitu- 
ations,  admit  of  a greater  variety  of  correfpondent 
affections.  Both  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
title  of  general  benevolence. 

It  will  however  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the 
benevolence  which  refpects  our  mod  intimate  con- 
nections, approximates  very  clofely  to  the  principle 
of  Self-love.  It  confiders  every  thing  belonging  to 
its  immediate  objects,  as  belonging  alfo  to  ourfelves, 
and  thus  conditutes  one  common  intered.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  thofe  connections  which  form  the  inti- 
mate relations  of  life,  and  create  fo  large  a portion 
of  its  happinefs  or  mifery.  Such  are  the  conjugal, 
parental , filial,  fraternal  relations,  various  de- 
grees of  confanguinity,  and  particular  friend  {hips. 
Here  the  habitual  attachments,  and  benignant  dif- 
pofitions  which  the  mind  experiences,  affume  the 
character  of  affections , by  way  of  pre-eminence. 
For  it  is  in  thefe  relations  that  the  kindly  affections 

manifed  the  greated  warmth  and  condancy.  The 
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general  objects  of  our  philanthropy  may  polfefs  a 
portion  of  our  good-will , without  particular  intered 
being  habitually  taken  in  their  welfare.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  is  confined  to  particular  cafes 
and  fituations,  in  which  they  may  be  incidentally 
placed.  Thofe  animals  to  which  we  are  the  mod 
drongly  attached,  or  that  we  may  have  appropriat- 
ed to  ourfelves,  are  conlidered  as  fudaining  an  oc- 
cafional,  and  accidental  connection ; and  where 
they  are  the  mod  requifite  for  our  ufe  and  comfort, 
we  chiefly  value  them  as  the  indruments  and  means 
of  our  convenience  and  pleafure.  Their  influence 
is  chiefly  temporary.  They  are  transferred  with 
little  regret.  The  mind  may  become  verfatile  and 
changeable  towards  them,  without  the  imputation  of 
cruelty  or  injultice.  But  in  the  focial  relation,  the 
kindly  affections  dwell  with  the  well-difpofed  mind, 
and  are  perpetually  operative. 

Thefe  focial  affections  may  arife  from  various 
caufes,  which  give  them  their  diltinguifhing  charac- 
ter! flics,  and  polfefs  various  degrees  of  flrength, 
which  in  mod  cafes  is  regulated  by  the  degrees  of 
their  utility.  Some  are  deemed  indinedve:  that  is, 
originally  implanted  in.  the  bread  without  the  con- 
feious  aid  of  reafon,  or  reflection.  The  love  of 
parents  for  their  offspring  is  adduced  as  an  evidence 
of  indinctive  affection.  This  is  obfervable  in  per- 
fons.  who  feem  to  have  eradicated  every  other  fo- 
cial 
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cial  affection.  They  {till  retain  a folicitude  for 
their  young,  after  they  have  rendered  themfelves 
Grangers  to  every  other  virtue  ; and  indulge  a fond- 
nefs  here  amidft  the  greateft  animofities  againft  thofe 
around  them.  But  whatever  ideas  we  may  affix  to 
the  word  injlinct , felf-love  feems  to  form  its  bafis. 
Parents  manifeftly  contemplate  their  children  as 
feions  from  the  Item  ; and  the  felfiffi  affections  ac- 
company them  not  only  as  being  their  own  repre- 
fentatives,  but  as  fecond  felves.  The  fuperior 
ftrength  of  affection  natural  to  the  female  bread, 
which  receives  a daily  increafe  by  unremitted  habits 
of  care  and  attention,  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
much  ftronger  inftinct  to  the  maternal , than  to  the 
paternal  affections. 

Some  of  the  focial  affections  arife  from  the  per- 
ception or  perfuafion  of  amiable  qualities  perfonal 
or  mental,  for  which  a ftrong  predilection  is  form- 
ed; as  in  the  conjugal  relation.  This  prede'iction 
having  alfo  a Jexual  influence,  may  oecome  a paf- 
Jion  the  moft  impetuous  and  ungovernable.  1 he 
fexual  paffion  is  rendered  remarkable  for  its  con- 
trarieties. It  may  be  confldered  as  the  moft;  gene- 
rous and  the  moft  felfiffi  ; at  once  the  moft  intereft- 
ed,  and  the  moft  difinterefted.  It  is  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  every  thing,  even  life  itfelf  for  the  beloved 
object;  but  is  anxious  to  appropriate  the  beloved 
object  entirely  to  itfelf. 
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Where  the  impetuofity  of  paffion  is  not  fucceed- 
ed  by  indifference,  it  gives  place  to  the  milder  and 
more  permanent  joys  of  conjugal  affection. 

Filial  affections,  if  they  do  not  originate  from, 
are  clofely  connected  with  an  early  fenfe  of  fuperi- 
ority  ; united  with  a perception  that  this  fuperiority 
is  exercifed  in  perpetual  cares  and  acts  of  kindnefs. 

Fraternal  affection  owes  much  of  its  ftrength  to 
the  clofeft  habits  of  intimacy,  the  perception  of  one 
common  interefl,  and  an  impreflive  fenfe  of  the  in- 
eftimable  value  of  domeflic  harmony. 

The  friendly  affections  are  infpired  by  the  con- 
templation of  pleaiing  qualities,  and  the  perception 
of  a fimilarity  in  difpofitions.  They  are  always 
cherifhed  by  reciprocal  acts  of  kindnefs. 

All  thefe  connections  may  be  faid  to  relate  moft 
intimately  to  Self.  They  manifeft  an  adoption  ol 
others  into  our  hearts.  They  blend  and  intermix 
interefls  fo  completely,  that  the  ardent  defire  of 
good  towards  the  particular  objects  of  thefe  affec- 
tions is  not  confidered  as  a branch  of  difmterejled 
benevolence.  All  the  Paflions  and  Affections 
which  have  been  enumerated  under  the  preceding 
Clafs,  as  primarily  belonging  to  the  felfijh  princi- 
ple, may  be  excited  by  the  flate  and  fituation  of 
thofe  we  love,  with  equal,  and  fometimes  with 
fuperior  vigour.  In  events  incidental  to  them, 
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J°y>  dcfire,  hope,  forrow,  fear,  anger,  become 
as  quick  and  impetuous  as  in  cafes  where  our  own 
interefts  are  exclufively  concerned  : and  wherever 
the  Univerfal  Parent  has  conftituted  us  the  agents  or 
the  guardians  of  the  good  fortune  of  others,  we  en- 
joy the  affections  of  fatisfaction,  contentment,  com- 
placency, &c.  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
prosperity,  or  the  value  of  circumflances  contribut- 
ing to  it,  as  if  this  good  immediately  pertained  to 
ourfelves. 


To  the  good-will  which  extends  itfelf  beyond  the 
ciicle  of  perfonal  attachments,  and  with  which  our 
own  permanent  welfare  is  not  fo  intimately  connect- 
ed; to  the  good-will  which  is  often  exercifed  to- 
wards  grangers,  and  which  is  fometimes  exercifed 
by  generous  minds  towards  enemies , is  the  title  of 
Benevolence  ufually  applied.  Becaufe  it  is  here 
that  the  innate  benignity  of  difpofition  appears  the 
moll:  confpicuoufly.  In  thefe  inftances  of  good- 
will nothingy^/y?/72  appears.  The  benevolence  ac- 
quires the  character  of  being  pure  and  difinlcrejled. 

Confidering  this  benevolence  as  a principle  con- 
Itituting  a piedifpofition,  ora  readinefs  of  temper 
to  act  in  a manner  correfpondent  to  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  object,  the  direct  operation  of  this 
principle  will  mamfeft  itfelf  by  emotions  and  affec- 
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tionsto  which  the  term  Sympathy  feems  to  be  pe- 
culiarly applicable. 

According  to  the  obfervations  already  made  up- 
on Sympathy , it  may  be  confidered  as  an  inward 
feeling,  which  is  excited  by  the  particular  and  ex- 
traordinary fituation  of  another;  or  which  harmoni- 
zes with  the  condition  and  feelings  of  its  object. 
Sympathy  indicates  a mind  attuned  to  coirefpon- 
dent  vibrations,  whether  they  be  of  die  pleafing  or 
difpleafing  kind.  Confequently  it  operates  with 
various  degrees  of  ftrength,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  danger  to  which  its  objects  may  be  expof- 
ed;  to  the  mifery  they  fuffer,  and  the  aggravating 
circumftances  attending  it;  to  the  good  fortune  with 
which  they  are  furprifed  and  delighted;  and  to 
their  capacities  of  receiving  good.  It  alfo  difpofes 
the  mind  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  tafles,  difpo- 
fitions,  and  manners  of  others  in  the  focial  inter- 
courfes  of  life. 

In  this  enlarged  fenfe  of  the  term  may  fympathy 
be  confidered  as  a paffion , an  affection,  and  a dif- 


pofition. 

In  fome  urgent  and  extraordinary  cafes,  fympa- 
thy rifes  into  an  emotion,  which  yields  not  in 
ftrength  and  exertions  to  the  molt  violent  of  th efel- 
fijh  paffions.  When  its  object  is  fuddenly  expoled 
fome  inftantaneous  and  tremendous  danger 


to 
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voted  to  the  fufferer.  Danger  and  relief  are  the 
thoughts  which  occupy  the  mind,  to  the  total  exclu- 
fion  of  every  other.  Impelled  by  this  irrefiitible 
emotion,  the  fympathizer  plunges  into  the  ocean 
and  braves  its  billows,  or  rufhes  into  the  mihft  of 
flames  to  fnatch  a wretched  victim  from  deilruction. 
He  is  infenfible  to  perfonal  danger  where  it  is  the 
greateft.  I will  not  fay  that  he  does  not  liften  to 
the  fuggeftions  of  prudence,  as  prudential  thoughts 
are  not  fuggeffed.  There  is  no  paffion,  excepting 
anger  approaching  to  madnefs,  which  refembles  the 
heedlefs  impetuofity  of  this  emotion.  Rage,  eager 
to  punifh  an  offence  or  revenge  an  infult,  will  alfo 
rufh  into  danger,  and  expofe  its  own  life  in  order 
to  glut  its  paffion ; but  its  pallid  countenance  and 
the  tremour  of  its  limbs,  indicate  that  Self  is  bv 
no  means  forgotten.  The  impulfe  of  fympathy 
renders  the  generous  mind  completely  courageous. 
It  is  a ftranger  to  perfonal  fear;  all  its  anxieties  are 
transferred  to  the  perils  of  the  object. 

When  the  evil  is  lefs  fudden  and  alarming ; when 
it  is  apparently  of  a permanent  nature,  fympathy 
with  diftrefs  becomes  an  affection. 

Sympathetic  affections  are  diflinguifhed  into  va- 
rious fpecies,  and  diferiminated  by  various  appella- 
tions, according  to  the  peculiarities  attendant  upon 
their  caufe,  or  the  particular  ftate  of  their  object. 

Thev 
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They  may  be  divided  into  thofe  which  refpect 
Dijirefs , Prof  parity , and  Imitation. 

Of  thofe  which  refpect  Dijirefs , the  following 
are  the  principal. 

Companion.  Companion  is  that  fpecies  of  affec- 
tion, which  is  excited  either  by  the  actual  diltrels  ol 
its  object,  or  by  fome  impending  calamity  which  ap- 
pears inevitable.  It  is  a benevolent  forrow  at  their 
fufferings  or  approaching  mifery.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  expreffes  this  idea  with  ftrict  propriety ; 
as  it  fignifies  fuffering  with  the  object. 

Compalfion  is  always  connected  with  a difpofi- 
tion  to  relieve,  and  will  always  prompt  to  vigorous 
exertions,  wherever  there  is  a poflibility  of  luccefs; 
unlefs  fome  important  confiderations  fhould  render 
the  endeavour  improper  or  unjuft. 

Compaftion  has  no  neceffary  connection  with  the 
character  of  its  objects.  Their  dijirefs  is  a luffici- 
ent  excitement.  It  is  frequently  exercifed  upon 
the  unworthy,  whofe  reiterated  imprudences  or  vi- 
cious conduct,  may  have  been  the  caufe  of  their 
wretchedncfs.  From  the  great  extent  and  univer- 
fality  of  this  affection,  it  may  juftly  be  confidercd 
as  a generic  name,  comprehending  feveral  other  af- 
fections which  have  a more  fpecific  application ; as 

Mercy , Conmiferation , Pity , &c. 
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Mercy  is  the  moll  exalted  branch  of  companion. 
It  particularly  refers  to  that  ftate  of  mind,  which 
induces  us  to  exercife  our  companion  upon  perfons 
whofe  fate  is  in  fome  refpect  at  our  difpofal.  It 
induces  us  to  relinquifh  demands,  which,  if  enforc- 
ed to  the  utmoft,  would  render  us  the  immediate 
agents  of  mifery.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  un- 
worthy or  criminal  behaviour  towards  ourfelves, 
which  would  inevitably  involve  the  offender  in  dif- 
trefs  were  we  to  be  tenacious  of  our  rights.  In  a 
word,  it  is  that  dignified  compaffion  which  induces 
us  to  fupprefs  refentment,  to  pardon  offences,  or 
mitigate  punilhments  as  far  as  diferetion  may  admit. 

Covimiferation . Although  this  term  feems  fvno- 
nymous  with  the  preceding,  yet  in  its  general  ufe  it 
is  fomew'hat  different.  It  is  always  preferred  when 
we  wifh  to  exprefs  our  fympathy  for  misfortunes, 
which  it  is  not  in  our  pow'er  to  remove  ; or  for 
which  there  is  no  apparent  remedy.  Commiiera- 
tion  ruminates  upon  the  ftate  and  fufferings  of  others, 
which  induces  a permanent  concern.  In  fuch  ca- 
fes it  may  be  faid  that  wTe  commifcrate  the  unfortu- 
nate fufferer,  rather  than  that  we  have  compaffion 
with  him.  But  although  this  is  a more  helplefs,  it 
is  not  an  ufelefs  affection.  It  fooths  the  mind  of 
the  afflicted,  and  greatly  alleviates  their  forrows, 
w'hen  every  other  conlolation  fails.  Condolence  is 
the  exprelfion  of  our  commiferation. 
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Pity  is  alfo  fimilar  to  the  two  preceding  affec- 
tions; but  it  is  more  frequently  applied  to  particu- 
lar circumftances  in  the  ftate  and  fituation  of  the 
object,  rather  than  his  immediate  feelings.  Thus 
we  often  pity  thofe  who  have  no  pity  upon  them- 
felves ; whole  dilpofitions  and  conduct  are  leading 
them  into  evils,  of  which  they  entertain  no  appre- 
henfions,  or  concerning  which  they  are  not  folici- 
tous.  The  decrepit  and  infirm  alfo  are  the  objects 
of  our  pity,  though  they  may  fuftain  their  infirmi- 
ties with  an  enviable  cheerfulnefs.  Children  ren- 
dered deflitute  of  worthy  and  affectionate  parents, 
and  expofed  to  future  calamities  of  which  they  are 
unconfcious,  are  deemed  peculiar  objects  of  pity. 
May  their  ignorance  of  their  misfortunes  augments 
the  force  of  our  fympathetic  feelings. 

Generojity  is  the  difpofition  which  prompts  us  to 
beftow  favours,  which  are  not  the  purchafe  of  any 
particular  merit.  It  has  not,  like  mercy,  any  im- 
mediate relation  either  to  imprudences  or  criminali- 
ty. It  is  compounded  of  benevolence  with  a de- 
gree of  fympathy  with  fome  peculiarities  in  the 
ftate  or  circumftances  of  another,  which  demand 
our  aid,  either  in  the  remiflion  of  pecuniary  claims, 
in  voluntary  grants,  or  in  donations  and  benefac- 
tions to  aflift  their  indigence.  It  generally  relates 
to  fome  conceftions,  facrifices,  or  peculiar  exer- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the  exercife  of  the  be- 
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nevolent  principle.  The  extent  of  generofity  is 
meafured  by  the  advantages  and  pleafures  which 
have  been  relinquifhcd  in  favour  of  another;  or  ac- 
cording to  the  troubles  and  difficulties  which  have 
been  encountered  by  the  benefactor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  (lender  pretenfions  of  the  object  to 
thefe  benevolent  offices,  on  the  other. 

Liberality  has  fometimes  a fimilar  import  with 
generofity.  Sometimes  it  has  a particular  reference 
to  the  largenefs  of  pecuniary  or  other  donations. 
In  the  prefent  day  it  is  frequently  applied  to  fenli- 
ments  refpecting  another.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition 
to  a narrow  contracted  mode  of  thinking,  or  to  a 
cenforious  difpofiticn  infpired  by  a difference  of 
opinion.  It  expreffes  a freedom  from  the  bias  of 
prejudice  or  partiality.  The  man  who  is  difpofed 
to  think  toell  of,  and  act  with  kindnefs  towards 
perfons  whofe  religious  or  political  creed  differs 
materially  from  his  own,  is  deemed  liberal-minded. 

Thus  may  liberality  be  confidered  as  a fpecies  of 
generofity,  which  ufage  chiefly  applies  to  free  dona- 
tions, or  to  fubduing  unfavourable  prepoffeffions 
refpecting  the  opinions  of  another.  It  is  a libera- 
tion from  the  confined  manner  of  acting,  or  think- 
ing, which  characterizes  either  the  parfimonious.  or 
the  bigot. 

Charity  in  its  original  import  is  fynonymous  with 
Love.  In  its  application  it  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
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exprefs  a difpofition  to  entertain  a favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  moral  character  or  conduct  of  others, 
in  oppofition  to  unfavourable  reports,  until  the 
ftrongeft  evidences  implant  conviction.  At  other 
times  it  fignifies  giving  of  alms,  and  doing  good  to 
inferiors.  Benevolent  interference  in  behalf  of  the 
■wretched,  or  the  oppreffed,  are  deemed  acts  of  cha- 
rity. 

Condefcenjion  is  that  fpecies  of  benevolence, 
which  defignedly  waves  the  fuppofed  advantages  of 
birth,  title,  or  fiation,  in  order  to  accommodate 
ourfelves  to  the  flate  of  an  inferior,  and  diminifh 
that  reftraint  which  the  apparent  diftance  is  calcula- 
ted to  produce  in  him.  It  greatly  enhances  the  va- 
lue of  every  other  fpecies  of  benevolence. 

From  the  above  Analyfis  we  perceive  that  Mercy, 
Commiferation,  Pity,  Liberality,  See.  are  differ- 
ent branches  of  Compaflion  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
fituation  and  exigencies  of  its  objects.  While  com- 
paffion  relates  to  diltrefs  in  general  without  minute 
diflinctions,  its  ramifications  refpect  criminality  of 
character  or  conduct,  the  permanency  of  diftrefs, 
Jlates  and Jitualions  which  firike  us  as  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  minuter  exigencies , reputation , and  in- 
Jeriority  of  llation.  It  is  not  always  requifite  to 
give  to  each  fpecies  of  compaffion  its  appropriate 
term  ; yet  the  diverfity  of  misfortunes,  and  the  di- 
ve rfe 
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vcrfe  alleviations  of  each,  have  imperceptibly  intro- 
duced a correfpondent  phraleology,  which  in  par- 
ticular cafes,  manifefts  its  peculiar  propriety. 

Another  important  branch  of  Benevolence  con- 
fifts  in  partaking  of  the  good  fortune  of  others;  in 
the  participation  of  their  joy,  upon  the  accefnon  of 
good,  or  liberation  from  evil. 

If  the  term  fympathy  be  employed  in  this  con- 
nection, it  will  denote  a pleafurable  fenfation  excit- 
ed within  us,  fimilar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  primary 
participant  of  good. 

It  is  obfervable  that  no  pardcular  terms  are  ap- 
propriated to  this  fpecies  of  fympathy.  There  are 
no  nice  difcriminations  which  indicate  the  different 
kinds  of  good,  or  the  circumftances  relative  to  it, 
in  a manner  correfpondent  with  thofe  which  have 
been  traced  under  fympathetic  forrow.  Freedom 
from  diflrefs,  or  the  increafe  of  actual  enjoyment, 
produce,  as  it  were,  one  fimple  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  benevolent  fympathizer,  without  thofe 
various  and  more  complicated  fenfations  which  a 
diverfity  in  misfortunes  may  occafion.  Thefe  plea- 
fmg  fenfations  can  only  be  expreffed  by  the  general 
terms  of  joy , gladnefs , happinef,  &c.  We  re- 
joice at  the  fortunate  event  which  has  made  another 
happy ; we  are  glad  to  hear  of  their  fuccefs  ; are 
happy  to  be  informe4  of  their  welfare,  See. 


In 
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In  fome  inftanccs  this  fpecies  of  benevolence 
becomes  a very  lively  emotion,  and  the  fudden 
impulfe  of  joy  may  emulate  that  infpired  by  our 
own  good  fortune,  although  the  object  fhould  be 
almolt  a ftranger  to  us.  When,  for  example,  our 
minds  have  been  previoufly  and  deeply  affected 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  diftrefs  ; when  a profpe- 
rous  change  has  fuddenly  taken  place ; and  particu- 
larly when  this  change  has  been  accomplifhed  by 
the  triumph  of  the  party  over  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion.  In  fuch  cafes,  we  enjoy  this  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  painful  to  pleahng  fympathy,  and  we  par- 
ticipate in  that  exultation  over  tyranny  or  injuftice, 
to  vThich  every  man  entertains  an  hatred,  unlefs  it 
be  his  own  act. 

But  excepting  upon  extraordinary  occafions  of 
this  nature,  our  fympathies  with  the  good  fortune 
of  others,  are  much  inferi  or  in  flrength  to  thofe  we 
experience  from  their  diftrefs.  Various  reafons 
may  be  afligned  for  this  difference.  The  influence 
of  many  bleflings  newly  acquired  may  not  be  foex- 
tenfive  and  important,  as  the  influence  of  a fingle 
calamity. — It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  any  one  to  be 
elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  happinefs,  in  fo  rapid  a 
manner  as  he  may  be  plunged  into  the  depth  of  dif- 
trefs. — Good  fortune,  to  whatever  flate  or  circum- 
ftances  we  may  apply  the  term,  is  generally  of  flow- 
er progrefs,  is  accumulated  by  almoll  impercepti- 
ble 
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blc  degrees,  aud  therefore  is  not  calculated  to 
make  a vivid  impreffion  at  any  one  period  of  its 
progrefs. — The  object  may  be  more  deeply  afflict- 
ed in  his  relative  and  focial  connections  by  the  mif- 
fortunes  or  irregular  conduct  of  an  individual,  than 
he  could  feel  himfelf  benefited  by  their  profperity  ; 
confequently  were  we  to  fympathize  with  him  in  a 
manner  correfpondent  with  his  own  feelings,  joyful 
events  could  not  make  an  impreffion  upon  us  equal 
to  his  afflictions. — Again  ; thofe  diflreffes  which 
call  forth  our  fympathy  of  forrow  are  generally  pro- 
mulgated to  a confiderable  extent,  while  their  recent 
acquifitions  of  good,  with  all  the  flriking  circum- 
flances  attending  them,  are  moflly  confined  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  relatives  and  friends.—  I o 
thefe  incidental  caufes,  we  may  juflly  add  the  wife 
conflitution  of  our  natures  as  the  final  caufe.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  diflreffes  of  another  is  infinitely  more 
ufeful  than  rejoicing  in  his  profperity.  It  is  an  in- 
centive to  adminifler  relief,  to  annihilate  this  dif- 
trefs,  and  to  reflore  the  fufferer  to  the  piifline  flate 
of  eafe  and  comfort;  and  therefore  is  it  rendered, 
by  the  Great  Source  of  Benevolence,  more  power- 
ful in  its  influence  and  operations,  than  the  fympa- 
thy of  joy  in  their  welfare;  which  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive of  equal  good.  The  different  kinds  of 
fympathetic  forrow  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
particular  flate  of  its  objects,  in  order  that  each 
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may  receive  its  correfpondent  benefit.  Thefc  con- 
fiderations  will  explain  the  reafon  why  an  infenfibi- 
lity  to  the  misfortunes  of  any  one,  is  much  more 
opprobrious  than  an  indifference  to  his  actual  en- 
joyments. 

The  immediate  expreffions  of  our  joy  are  termed 
Congratulations. 

All  the  affections  excited  by  the  contemplation 
of  good  or  evil  which  relate  to  others,  are  manifeft- 
ly  compound.  Sympathy  with  bufferings,  is  com- 
pofed  of  benevolence  and  for  row;  and  cordial  con- 
gratulations are  the  effufions  of  benevolence  and 

j°y- 

It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  benevolence  we  are 
now  contemplating,  the  affection  of  Love  is  not 
neceffarily  placed  upon  the  object  perfonally,  on 
account  of  any  excellence  of  character,  or  peculiar 
amiablenefs  of  difpofition.  It  loves  the  welfare  of 
another,  unconnected  with  his  virtues.  The  capa- 
city of  enjoyment  is  a fufficient  motive  for  attempt- 
ing to  impart  it  ; and  a ftate  of  diftrefs  is  a fuffici- 
ent incitement  to  attempt  relief.  In  its  nobleft  ex- 
ertions benevolence  indicates  itfelf  by  the  commu- 
nication of  good,  in  oppofition  to  evil  deferts,  and 
in  a ft rong  propenfity  to  protect  from  mifery,  which 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  party  has  not  been  able  to 

fubdue. 
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fubdue.  It  becomes  a deft  re  of  promoting  happi- 
nefs  too  ardent  to  be  extinguifhed,  by  injury  itfelf. 

Sympathy  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  fociablenefs  of 
the  human  character ; to  the  nature  of  man  as  form- 
ed to  live  in  fociety.  This  is  manifefted  by  the  re- 
ciprocal pleafure  and  fatisfaction  we  experience  in 
our  daily  intercourfe  ; by  the  eagernefs  wiih  which 
we  receive  and  communicate  tidings  that  intereft  our 
fellow-men;  by  the  love  of  imitation,  and  the  rea- 
dinefs  with  which  we  conform  to  the  cuftom,  man- 
ners, and  difpolitions,  and  acquiefce  in  the  opinions 
of  others,  without  attention  to  the  higher  authority 
of  propriety  or  impropriety,  or  weighing  motives 
and  arguments  in  the  balance  of  reafon.  In  fhort, 
it  refpects  every  act,  habit,  and*  fentiment,  of  which 
to  participate  in  common  is  gratifying  to  our  na- 
tures, and  conftitutes  fo  large  a portion  of  the  en- 
joyments and  feductions  of  life. 


This  fympathetic  imitation  brings  us  by  impercep- 
tible degrees  to  our  Second  Divifion. 

II.  The  Affections  derived  from  Good  Opini- 
on. 


In 
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In  this  Clafs  of  Social  Affections  the  operations 
of  the  Benevolent  Principle  are  not  fo  immediate. 
Though  benevolence  is  affociated,  it  is  not  the  pri- 
mary agent : it  is  rather  a confequence  than  a caufe. 
Thefe  affections  are  infpired  by  an  impreffive  fenfe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  excellence  in  character ; and 
they  may  be  placed  upon  objects,  whofe  fituations 
do  not  require  either  our  fympathetic  joys  or  bor- 
rows. Thefe  are  mofl  properly  expreffed  by  com- 
placential  regards  ; as  they  confift  both  in  the  ap- 
probation of  the  mind,  and  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
as  they  relate  to  conduct  and  qualities,  concerning 
which  our  judgment  pronounces  that  they  poflefs 
merit,  while  they  are  rendered  interefling  by  virtue 
of  our  focial  connections. 

The  nature  of  complacency,  as  it  refers  either  to 
ourlelves,  or  to  our  mofl  intimate  connections,  has 
already  been  confidered.*  I fhall  only  obferve  in 
this  place,  that  when  we  are  rendered  participants 
of  good  from  thofe  qualities  which  are  the  proper 
objects  of  complasency ; or  when  we  contemplate 
peculiar  marks  of  mental  or  moral  excellencies  in 
others  with  whom  we  are  converfant,  our  approba- 
tion is  accompanied  with  various  degrees  of  affec- 
tion for  them,  although  they  may  not  be  within  the 
fphere  of  our  intimacy. 

* See  Page  66,  paffim. 

Of 
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Of  thefe  affections  the  following  are  the  mod 

confpicuous.  . 

Gratitude.  Gratitude  is  a plcafant  affection  ex- 
cited by  a lively  fenfe  of  benefits  received  cu  in- 
tended, or  even  by  the  defire  of  being  beneficial. 
In  its  ftrength  it  is  the  powerful  re-action  of  a 
well-difpofed  mind,  upon  whom  benevolence  has 
conferred  Tome  important  good.  It  is  always  con- 
nected with  an  impreffive  fenfe  of  the  am.ab.e  dff- 
pofition  of  the  perfon  by  whom  the  benefit  is  con- 
ferred, and  it  immediately  produces  a perlonal  af- 
fection.towards  him.  When  the  affection  operates 
according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  influence,  it  will 
be  correfpondent  to  the  importance  of  the  good  ob- 
tained, the  diftance  in  (lation  between  the  recipient 
and  his  benefactor,  the  fmallnefs  of  his  claims,  per- 
haps the  confcioufnefs  of  deferring  very  oppome 
treatment.  Thefe  circumllances  unite  to  warm  the 
heart  into  raptures.  The  grateful  mind  is  impatient 
of  a (ilent  and  paffive  reception  of  the  bleffing.  It 
cannot  be  reftrained  from  acknowledging  its  obliga- 
tions, either  by  expreff.ons  or  deeds  It  confiders 

every  return  in  its  power  as  an  act  ol  the  ftrtc  e 

iuftice  • nor  is  it  deterred  by  difficulties  or  dangers 
from  making  the  attempt.  The  term  mod  familiar- 
ly employed  was  originally  fuggellcd  by  this  idea. 
The  obligation  is  perceived,  and  felt ; and  die  per- 

fon  benefited  confiders  himfclf  as  Immi  in  honou. 

and 
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andjuftice,  either  to  repay  or  acknowledge  the 
debt,  by  a bond  that  cannot  be  cancelled. 

We  ffiall  not  wonder  at  the  peculiar  ftrength  and 
energy  of  this  affection,  when  we  confider  that  it  is 
compounded  of  love  placed  upon  the  good  commu- 
nicated, affection  for  the  donor,  and  joy  at  the  re- 
ception. Thus  it  has  goodnefs  for  its  object,  and 
the  moll  pleafing,  perhaps  unexpected  exertions  of 
goodnefs  for  its  immediate  caufe. 

Thankf  ulnefs  refers  to  verbal  expreffions  of  gra- 
titude. 


Admiration.  Although  there  is  fcarcely  a word 
in  more  familiar  ufe  than  the  term  admiration , yet 
much  ambiguity  attends  its  precife  fignification  : nor 
have  authors  of  the  greatefl  celebrity  been  uniform 
in  the  fenfe  they  have  affixed  to  it.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  deemed  fynonymous  with  furprife,  fome- 
times  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  wonder;  fometimes  it  is 
applied  to  fubjects,  as  a mark  of  degradation ; at 
others,  as  expreffive  of  excellencies. 

In  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  it  is  more  than  once 
employed  to  denote  wonder. 

Let  none  admire 

That  riches  grow  in  hell.— 

book  1.  L.  690: 

In  the  following  paffage  of  Shakefpear,  it  obvi- 
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oufly  fignifies  wonder  and  ajlonifliment.  Lad\ 
Macbeth  fays  to  her  hufband,  terrified  at  the  fight 
of  Banquo’s  Gholt, 


You  have  difplac’d  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  mce.ina. 


■with  moil  admired  diforder. 


Macbeth. 


Mr.  Pope  has  ufed  it  to  exprefs  the  indifcrimi- 
nating  applaufe  of  ignorance  : 

For  Fools  admire,  but  Men  of  Senfe  approve. 


Mr.  Grove  defines  admiration  to  be  44  that  fud- 
44  den  furprife  at  the  novelty  of  an  object,  by 
« which  the  foul  is  fattened  down  to  die  contem- 
44  plation ' of  it.”  He  alfo  alferts  that  li  according 
4<  to  the  different  character  of  its  object,  it  is  called 
44  ejlcem  or  contempt .” 

Thefe  fignifications  have  doubtlefs  been  given 
in  conformity  to  the  Latin  words  miror  and  admi- 
ration which  are  equally  expreffive  of  furprife, 
wonder,  aftoni fitment,  and  that  vivid  plcafure 
which  the  fudden  perception  of  fome  fpecies  of  ex- 
cellency is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  mind. 

But  in  the  moft  pertinent  and  appropriate  ufe  of 
the  terms  to  admire  and  adifiir ation^  they7  are  mani- 
Xeftly  deviating  from  a generic  to  a fpecific  fenfe ; 
and  in  proportion  to  our  advances  in  precifion  and 

accuracv. 
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accuracy,  we  feel  not  only  the  advantage  but  the 
necejfily  of  applying  them  to  fome  kind  of  excellen- 
cy exclufively  ; otherwife  we  fhall  be  deftitute  of 
words  to  diferiminate  the  finell  feelings  of  the  foul, 
from  thofe  which  are  common  to  the  molt  ignorant 
and  uncultivated.  Even  idiots  may  be  furprifed, 
tbe  molt  ignorant  may  wonder,  and  frequently  do 
wonder  the  molt ; but  neither  of  them  are  fufeep- 
tible  of  that  impreffion  which  is  belt  exprefled  by 
admiration. 

If  we  adhere  ftedfaftly  to  the  rule,  that  no  two 
words  are  perfectly  fynonymous  which  cannot  be 
ufed  with  equal  propriety  in  every  polfible  connec- 
tion ; we  (hall  find  that  admiration  is  as  fuperior  to 
furprife  and  wonder  fimply  confidered,  as  know- 
ledge is  fuperior  to  ignorance  ; for  its  appropriate 
fignification  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  we 
difeover,  approve,  and  enjoy  fome  unufual  fpecies 
of  excellence. 

The  authority  of  Poets  is  of  little  weight,  when 
we  aim  at  philofophical  precifion.  Their  object  is 
to  produce  fome  ftriking  effect ; and  this  mull  be 
accomplilhed  by  other  means  than  by  dividing  and 
fubdividing  ideas  into  their  component  parts. 
Their  fubjects  frequently  borrow  llrength  from  aux- 
iliary thoughts,  and  they  claim  a licenfe  to  prefs 
fuch  expreflions  into  their  fervice,  which  are  moll 
conducive  to  their  purpofe,  though  ftrictly  fpeak- 
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ing  they  arc  of  foreign  import.  As  the  ancient 
Poets,  by  the  perfonification  of  attributes  and  cha- 
racters, have  peopled  both  \\  orlds  with  innumera- 
ble deities,  which  reafon  has  found  it  very  difficult 
to  expel ; thus  have  Poets  in  general  by  the  ufe  of 
tropes  and  figures,  by  availing  themfelves  or  re- 
femblances  and  affinities,  given  energy  to  their 
thoughts  at  the  expence  of  precifion.  They  have 
reprefented  things  which  are  not , as  if  they  were ; 
and  thus  impofed  a tafk  upon  philofophy,  to  diferi- 
minate  the  differences  which  they  have  confounded. 

Our  belt  profe  writers,  whofe  fubject  demands 
an  attention  to  juft  diftinctions,  generally  apply  ad- 
miration to  fome  degree  of  excellency. 

« When  we  have  thofe  elevated  ideas  of  nature, 
fays  Mr.  Dryden,  44  the  refult  of  that  view  is  admi- 
« ration,  which  is  always  the  caufe  of  pleafure.’ 
Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  that  “ neither  Virgil  nor 
« Horace  would  have  gained  fo  great  reputation 
cc  Had  they  not  been  friends,  and  admirers  of  each 
“ other.”  In  the  following  paffage,  Archbifhop 
Tillotfon  gives  a full  and  fatisfactory  explanation  of 
the  term.  44  There  is  a pleafuie  in  admiration, 
« and  this  is  that  which  properly  caufes  admiration, 
c<  when  we  difeover  a great  deal  in  an  object  which 
a we  underhand  to  be  excellent : and  yet  we  fee 

we  know  not  how  much  more  beyond  that  which 
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“ our  underdandings  cannot  fully  reach  and  com- 
“ prehend.”  (See  Note  0 .) 

That  excellence  which  is  the  fubject  of  admira- 
tion, may  either  confift  in  the  intellectual  powers 
of  mind,  or  difpofitions  of  the  heart.  Admiration 
may  be  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  greatnels 
and  extent  of  genius,  by  indications  of  fuperior  ta- 
lents, by  plans  and  projects  which  difeover  great  in- 
genuity in  contrivance  and  invention,  or  unufual 
{kill  in  the  execution.  It  is  often  excited  by  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  benevolence  ; fuch  as  dangers 
encountered  to  protect  and  fave  a friend,  a ftranger, 
or  an  enemy;  the  greatnefs  of  the  facrifice  made  to 
mifery,  and  the  compafiion  that  excites  to  extraor- 
dinary acts  of  mercy.  In  fhort  the  objective  caufe 
of  admiration  is  whatever  indicates  a fuperior  de- 
gree of  wifdom,  ingenuity,  good  fenfe,  or  benevo- 
lence. To  fuch  qualities  it  is  properly  confined. 
Power  abftractedly  confidered  is  not  the  object  of 
admiration ; though  the  dignified  or  benevolent  ex- 
ertions of  power  to  the  production  of  good,  may 
excite  the  higheft  degree  of  admiration,  and  render 
it  a very  flrong  emotion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  range  of  admiration  is  from 
the  fimpler  approbation  of  the  mind  up  to  the  mod 
lively  fenfation,  according  to  our  conceptions  of 
the  extent  of  excellence,  and  alfo  the  degrees  of 
our  intereft  in  its  effects.  It  is  alfo  blended  with 
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various  other  emotions  according  to  different  cir- 
cumflances  attendant  upon  the  paffion.  It  is  fre- 
quently introduced  by  furprife  ; when  for  example, 
the  difcovery  of  thefe  excellencies  is  fudden  and 
unexpected  ; and  then  it  becomes  a vivid  emotion. 
It  is  generally  connected  with  fome  degree  of  won- 
der ; as  we  are  fo  frequently  ignorant  of  the  caufes 
which  enabled  any  one  greatly  to  excel  ourfelves  or 
others  : but  as  it  is  always  excited  by  the  real  dt/co- 
very  of  fome  qualities,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  an  emotion  that  proceeds  from  ignorance  and 
embarraffment,  previous  to  the  difcovery.  When 
the  evidences  of  wifdom  or  goodnefs  exceed  our 
utmoft  comprehenfion,  or  proceed  far  beyond  the 
ufual  extent  of  excellence  itfelf,  they  may  excite 
aftonifhment. 

Whatever  is  good,  or  productive  of  good  is  the 
proper  object  of  love ; excellence  muft  of  confe- 
quence  be  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  affec- 
tion in  a fuperior  degree  ; hence  the  pleafing  and 
intimate  connection  between  love  and  admiration. 
When  thefe  are  united  with  gratitude,  they  confli- 
tute  the  happiefl  and  fublimefl  affections  of  the  foul. 
When  the  object  manifefts  extraordinary  benevo- 
lence ; when  immeafurable  extent  of  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  direct  power  to  execute  their  purpofe; 
and  incalculable  advantages  are  the  iffue  of  their 
united  operations,  admiration  fwells  into  delectable 

aflonifh- 
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esteem,  respect. 

aftoni  foment,  and  our  confcious  incapacity  to  fa- 
thom is  an  augmentation  of  enjoyment. 

Ejleem  is  the  value  we  place  upon  fome  degree 
of  worth.  It  is  higher  than  Ample  approbation , 
which  is  a decilion  of  the  judgment.  Efteem  is  the 
commencement  of  affection.  It  is  a degree  of  love 
entertained  for  others  on  account  of  their  pleading 
qualities,  though  they  foould  not  immediately  inte- 
reft  ourfelves ; by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
gratitude.  The  term  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
virtuous  and  amiable  difpofitions  of  the  heait,  fuch 
as  honefty,  integrity,  patience,  kindnefs,  gentlo- 
nefs,  &c.  which  have  no  neceffary  connection  with 
the  underftanding.  It  is  alfo  applicable  to  thofe  of 
whom  we  have  fome  knowledge,  but  who  are  at  a 
remote  diftance  from  our  intimacy.  Thus  we  ef- 
teem  the  character  of  a perfon  merely  from  the  le- 
port  of  his  good  qualities. 

Refpect  is  that  favourable  impreffion  which  the 
goodnefs  of  a character  has  made  upon  the  perfon 
contemplating  it,  united  w'ith  a fhare  of  good  fenfe. 
An  union  of  both  thefe  qualities  is  requifite.  Good- 
nefs  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  create  refpect.  For 
fhoftld  it  be  feated  in  a mind  that  indicates  extreme 
imbecillity,  it  cannot  be  deemed  refpectable.  On 
the  other  hand,  fuperior  fenfe  in  a mind  deftitute  of 
goodnefs,  will  not  infpire  refpect.  It  will  either 
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wade  itfelf  in  idle  fpeculaiions,  which  renders  it  in- 
diffeient  to  us;  or  it  may  degenerate  into  low  cun- 
ning, which  renders  it  hateful.  Should  it  be  con- 
nected with  power  in  a wicked  and  perverfe  mind, 
it  will  excite  horror  and  difmay  ; which  are  very 
remote  from  refpect. 

■ This  affection  is  always  connected  with  a cautious 
difpofition  not  to  difoblige  its  objects ; infpiring  a fo- 
licitude  to  obtain  their  good-will. 

Veneration  is  a higher  degree  of  refpect,  in  which 
the  mind  feems  to  be  more  forcibly  tfruck  with 
■wifdom,  connected  with  the  fterner  Virtues.  Hence 
we  fpeak  of  characters  which  are  more  venerable 
than  amiable.  The  term  is  chiefly  applicable  to 
wifdom  matured  by  years ; or  connected  with  fome 
peculiar  dignity  of  title  or  office,  and  indicated  by 
integrity  and  uprightnefs.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  vene- 
rable anceltors,  venerable  parents,  magiflrates,  See. 
from  a preemption  of  their  fuperiority  in  wifdom. 

Awe  is  the  impreffion  made  upon  us  by  the  lively 
idea  of  power;  a power  which  would  infpire  dif- 
treffiug  fear  or  terror,  were  it  not  modified  by  other 
circumfiances  and  qualities  fuggefling  the  idea  of 
fafety.  It  may  be  infpired  by  things  inanimate, 
where  the  perception  of  irrefiflible  power  is  united 
with  a confidence  of  fafety.  Thus  lofty  mountains, 
fteep  precipices,  deep  caverns,  the  tempeffuous 
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ocean  infpire  the  mind  with  awe  in  fituations  where 
they  cannot  injure  us.  When  the  emotion  is  in- 
fpired  by  character , it  acknowledges  a power  ref- 
trained  from  pernicious  exertions  either  by  juftiefe 
or  benevolence. 

Reverence  is  the  veneration  paid  to  fuperior  fanc- 
tity,  intermixed  with  a certain  degree  of  awe.  It 
is  the  high  refpect  paid  to  the  facred  character  of 
its  object,  attended  with  a confcious  inferiority  in 
moral  worth.  Efteem  and  refpect  may  be  infpired 
by  the  qualities  obfervable  in  our  equals , and  the 
former  more  particularly  in  our  inferiors ; but  ve- 
neration, awe,  and  reverence  imply  various  degrees 
of fjperiority  in  their  objects. 

It  is  manifeft  from  the  above  Analyfis,  that  the 
qualities  which  influence  our  favourable  opinions, 
are  various  degrees  and  modifications  of  goodnefs , 
zuifdom,  and  power ; that  fome  of  our  complacen- 
tial  affections  are  infpired  by  the  predominance  of 
one,  fome  by  the  predominance  of  another;  and  in 
fome  there  is  alinoft  an  indiftinguifhable  union. 
Gratitude  refers  to  goodnefs  indicated  by  our  recep- 
tion of  benefits.  Efteem  refers  to  goodnefs  in  its 
feebleft  indications,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  fre- 
quently exprefs  our  efteem  for  the  good  qualities 
of  the  heart  in  any  one,  more  than  for  the  loundnefs 
of  his  underftanding.  Refpect  and  veneration  re- 
fer 
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fer  to  various  degrees  of  wifdom,  or  intellectual 
power  united  with  goodnefs ; and  atve  may  relate 
either  to  phyfical  or  intellectual  power,  which  be- 
comes impreflive  without  infpiring  dread. 

Reverence  relates  to  fuperiority  in  moral  endow- 
ments, connected  with  awe  at  intellectual  powers, 
and  a confcioufnefs  of  our  own  deficiencies  upon 
a comparative  view.  Admiration  may  refer  to  an 
unufual  difplay  of  either  of  thefe  qualities,  feparate- 
ly  ; or  to  the  union  of  them  in  an  extraordinary 
degree. 


As  felf- complacency  has  its  counterfeit  in  pride 
and  vanity,  thus  are  the  complacential  affections  lia- 
ble to  abufe,  and  give  rife  to  the  following  imper- 
fections. 

Fondne/s.  Though  this  affection  is  frequently 
pardonable,  and  fometimes  amiable,  yet  it  is  an  ac  - 
knowledged  weaknefs.  It  indicates  an  attachment 
to  whatever  belongs  to  us,  or  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  us,  far  beyond  its  intrinfic  merit.  Some- 
times it  is  infpired  fimply  by  the  idea  of  its  being 
our  own  property ; fometimes  it  is  contracted  or 
flrengthened  by  habit ; fometimes  it  is  the  excefs  of 
love,  where  love  is  mod  natural,  which  indicates 
it  felf  by  infantile  manners,  or  culpable  indulgences  ; 

and  fometimes  it  is  the  degree  of  affection  manj  fad- 
ed 
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ed  to  inferior  animals,  to  which  their  fuperiors  have, 
a much  better  claim. 

Partiality.  This  is  fuch  an  excefs  of  perfonal 
attachment  as  obfcures  the  judgment,  or  corrupts 
the  heart.  It  inclines  to  a favourable  opinion  of 
the  motives,  conduct,  and  general  merit  of  its  ob- 
ject that  is  inconfiftent  with  the  juftice  due  to  others. 

When  any  of  the  focial  and  fympathetic  affec- 
tions are  veiy  ftrong  they  rife  to  emotions,  and  pro- 
duce fome  correfpondent  tokens  in  the  counte- 
nance. Complacency  indicates  itfelf  by  ineffable 
fmiles;  the  countenance  becomes  animated,  and 
the  eyes  fparkle  with  delight.  Sympathetic  joy  ma- 
nifefls  itfelf  by  the  indications  characterise  of  joy. 
Sympathy  with  diflrefs  retains  fomething  of  the  be- 
nignant fmile,  mixed  with  marks  of  dejection,  of 
deep  concern,  or  inward  anguifh.  When  admira- 
tion rifes  into  tranfport,  all  the  fymptoms  peculiar 
to  furprife  are  fometimes  mixed  with  marks  of  com- 
placential  love,  and  fometimes  checked  by  venera- 
tion and  awe,  in  which  fome  portion  of  fearful  ap- 
prehenfion  free  from  abfolute  dread  becomes  an  in- 
gredient. 

In  all  thefe  fympathetic  affections,  the  eye  is  the 
moft  expreffive.  It  is  properly  termed  the  Index 
of  the  Soul.  Particular  attitudes  and  geftures,  and 
the  various  forms  and  plaits  of  the  features  may  be 
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counterfeited  by  the  unfeeling  heart.  But  it  can;; 
fo  eafily  imitate  the  brifk  fuffufions  of  joy,  the  fym- 
pathetic  tear,  the  deep  veneration  and  awe,  and  the 
eager  admiration,  which  real  feelings  tranfmit  imme- 
diately from  the  heart  into  that  wonderful  organ. 


Passions  and  Affections  excited  by  Displacency, 
in  which  Evil  is  the  predominant  Idea. 

I 

HE  reafon  for  preferring  the  word  Difplacency 


to  Malevolence  as  a generic  term,  has  already 
been  given.  Malevolence  is  rejected  as  not  being 
fo  applicable  to  every  branch  of  that  difpleafure  we 
may  poflibly  indulge  againft  others ; whereas  difpla- 
cency comprehends  thofe  various  kinds  of  difcontent 
to  which  we  are  expofcd  in  our  focial  intercourfe. 
Difplacency  may  indicate  itfelf  by  difpofitions  ex- 
ceedingly inimical  to  its  objects,  or  it  may  confifl 
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in  warm  difapprobation  of  their  conduct.  In  the 
firft  fenfe,  it  is  oppofed  to  the  operations  of  the  be- 
nevolent principle;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  the  re- 
verfe  of  complacency,  which  indicates  various  de- 
grees of  affectionate  approbation. 

I believe  that  the  word  difplacency  is  folely  appli- 
cable to  our  intercourfe  with  the  human  fpecies,  and 
is  not  employed  to  exprefs  difcontent  or  uneafinefs 
from  any  other  fource. 

Difplacency  divides  ltfelf  alfo  into  two  kinds.  It 
may  be  indicated  by  malevolent  defires  and  difpofi- 
tions  towards  the  object;  or  by  unfavourable  opi- 
nions and  dif approbations,  without  any  mixture  of 
malevolence. 

I.  The  difplacency  which  is  indicated  by  male- 
volent defires  and  difpofitions. 

Thefe  may  either  be  of  a permanent  nature,  or 
merely  occafional.  The  former  relates  to  that  ma- 
levolence or  ill-will  which  is  conftant  and  uniform 
in  its  influence;  the  other  to  the  paffion  of  anger, 
and  its  various  modifications  which  have  fome  par- 
ticular acts  of  an  unpleafing  and  irritating  nature  for 
their  immediate  objects. 
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The  firft  fpecies  of  malevolence  is  a branch  of 
that  general  principle  of  hatred,  which  has  already 
occupied  our  attention.  (See  Cu.  x.  Sect.  111.) 
It  originates  from  various  incidental  caufcs,  fuch  as 
reiterated  injuries,  and  vexations;  from  jufl  or  ex- 
aggerated reprefentations  of  the  temper,  defigns, 
motives,  conduct  of  another,  which  are  unpleafant 
or  pernicious ; from  the  partialities  fo  intimatelv 
connected  with  our  focial  intimacies,  and  affections, 
which  give  rife  to  violent  prejudices  againft  thofe 
who  appear  inimical  to  their  interefts;  from  a fpirit 
of  envy  and  jealoufy,  which  connects  hatred  of  the 
perfon  with  repining  at  their  good  fortune.  Clans 
and  claffes  of  enmity  may  thus  be  formed,  which 
augmented  by  the  power  of  focial  fympathy  will  fi- 
nally become  inveterate  and  implacable.  Malevo- 
lence therefore  commences  with  fomc  idea  of  evil, 
belonging  to  and  connected  with  the  object;  and 
fettles  into  a permanent  hatred  of  his  perfon,  and  of 
every  thing  relative  to  him. 


The  principle  thus  formed  gives  rife  to  the  follow- 
ing malevolent  affections. 

Malignancy  or  Malignity.  Both  thefe  words  ex- 
prefs  a difpofition  that  cherifhes  inveterate  hatreds, 
and  maintains  implacable  war  againft  its  object.  A 
difpofition  which  deliberately  plans  fchcmes  of  mif- 
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chief,  and  employs  every  means  that  power,  mental 
or  phyfical,  can  furnifh  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 
Thefe  words  are  nearly  fynonymous.  In  fome  con- 
nections malignity  feems  rather  more  pertinently 
applied  to  a radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  malig- 
nancy to  indications  of  this  depravity  in  temper  and 
conduct,  in  particular  inftances. 

Both  may  be  manifelted  by  the  perverfion  of  pow- 
er, whether  phyfical  or  intellectual ; and  our  dread 
of  the  difpofition  will  be  proportioned  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  magnitude  of  this  power.  Hence 
the  terror  infpired  by  the  idea  of  demons  and  wick- 
ed fpirits,  or  beings  of  an  higher  order,  who  are 
fuppofed  to  be  devoid  of  every  thing  that  is  good, 
and  replete  with  every  ihing  that  is  evil.  So  that 

To  do  ought  good  never  can  be  their  talk, 

But  ever  to  do  ill,  their  foie  delight. 

MILTON. 

To  fuch  beings  we  afcribe  malignancy  to  an  infinite 
extent. 

Malice  on  the  other  hand  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed to  exprcfs  the  difpofitions  of  inferior  minds 
to  execute  every  purpofe  of  mifchief,  within  the 
' more  limited  circle  of  their  abilities.  It  often  {hews 
iticlf  by  little  incidents,  by  thwarting  the  favourite 
purpofes  of  another  ; by  refilling  the  good  that  might 
be  communicated  without  perfonal  injury;  by  en- 

. couraging 
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couraging  unfavourable  reports ; by  raifing  unjult 
fufpicions ; by  pcrverfe  mifreprefentations,  See. 
This  temper  is  fometirnes  expreffed  by  fpite , or  by 
having  a fpite  againlt  any  one.  In  a word,  if  we 
aferibe  malignancy  to  beings  of  a fuperior  order  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  malice  and  a malicious  difpo- 
fition,  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  referved  for 
the  minor  agents  of  mifehief,  whofe  power  of  doing 
evil  is  not  proportionate  to  their  difpofitions. 

Envy.  This  is  a painful  fenfation  excited  by  the 
view  of  fomething  defirable  in  the  date  and  fitua. 
tion  of  another,  which  felf-love  wiflies  to  appropri- 
ate. To  envy,  is  to  repine  at  the  good  conferred 
upon  another  or  poffeffed  by  him.  Thus  it  is  a 
perfect  contrail  to  the  fympathy  which  rejoices  at 
their  welfare.  Envy  entertains  a degree  of  forrozu 
that  the  good  contemplated  fhould  efcape  ourfelves, 
and  of  anger  that  it  fhould  fall  to  the  fhare  of  ano- 
ther. The  inordinate  felf-love  which  excites  to 
envy,  naturally  induces  the  envious  perfon  to  ima- 
gine that  he  is  more  deferving  than  the  party  who 
has  been  favoured.  He  contemplates  his  own  fup- 
pofed  merit,  in  oppofition  to  the  fuppofed  demerit 
of  the  more  happy  object,  until  he  becomes  fully 
convinced  in  his  own  prejudiced  judgment  of  the 
injultice  of  the  diftribution  ; and  feels  a fpirit  of  re- 
fentment  ariling  again  ft  the  poflefTor,  and  every 
caufe  of  his  enjoyment. 


Thus 
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Thus  is  envy  that  fpecies  of  malevolence,  which 
is  infpired  by  the  conjoined  influence  of  pride,  for- 
row,  and  anger. 

Envy  is  denominated  a paflion,  together  with 
many  other  of  the  malevolent  affections;  partly  be- 
eaufe  it  may  be  very  ftrongly  excited  by  particular 
incidents,  and  partly  in  confecjuence  of  that  Angu- 
lar law  of  ufage  which  affigns  the  word  Affections 
to  the  benevolent  feelings,  and  P affons  to  the 
powerful  iufluence  of  vicious  difpofltions.  (See 
Ch.i.  Page  3.) 

Rancour  is  that  degree  of  malice  which  preys  up- 
on the  poffeffor.  His  heart  is  torn  with  vexation 
when  he  contemplates  the  happinefs  of  another,  or 
when  he  is  foiled  in  his  evil  purpofes  towards  him. 

Cruelty.  A cruel  difpofition  refpects  the  parti- 
cular temper  manifefted  in  the  contemplation  or  in- 
fliction of  abfolute  mifery.  It  has  various  degrees. 
Sometimes  it  is  expreffive  of  that  hardnefs  of  heart, 
which  is  able  to  look  upon  extreme  diftrefs  without 
any  fenfations  of  humanity.  Sometimes  ciuelty  is 
indicated  by  the  voluntary  and  unneceflary  inflic- 
tion of  mifery  : and  in  its  highefl  Hate  it  rejoices 
and  triumphs  in  the  diffufion  of  horrors ; in  the 
wanton  fhedding  of  blood,  and  fpreading  defola- 
tion.  It  is  gratified  with  the  convulfions  of  agony ; 
groans  and  lamentations  are  mufic  in  its  ears. 

This  fiend-like  temper  may  proceed  from  a natu- 
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ral  infenfibilily,  (lengthened  by  a perverfc  educa- 
tion ; from  envy;  from  a fpirit  of  revenge  for  (up- 
pofed  injuries;  from  cowardice,  refenting  the  panic 
it  feels;  or  from  infatiable  ambition,  which  wades 
through  torrents  of  blood,  and  renders  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  (lain  flepping- (tones  to  that  pre-emi- 
nence of  (lation  after  which  it  afpires. 

Cenforioufnefs  is  a difpofition  to  find  fault  with 
the  conduct,  fentiments,  or  difpofitions  of  another, 
deeming  every  action  improper,  or  aferibing  it  to 
improper  motives. 

Prejudice  is  the  reverfe  of  partiality.  This  in- 
clines to  the  favourable  fide  in  judging  or  vindicat- 
ing of  conduct  more  than  reafon,  or  charity  de- 
mands. Prejudice , on  the  contrary,  is  that  degree 
of  malevolence  which  difpofes  us  to  pre-judge  the 
character,  conduct,  or  motives  of  another  to  his 
difadvantage , without  having  the  proper  evidences 
before  us.  It  is  obvious  that  the  partiality  indulged 
for  one  perfon  may  excite,  or  greatly  increafe  our 
prejudice  againlt  another. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  common  ufe  of  each  of 
thefe  terms  is  not  entirely  correfpondent  with  their 
original  import.  Partiality  properly  fignifying  a 
partial  and  imperfect  view  of  the  evidence,  is  in  it- 
felf  applicable  to  an  undue  bias  of  opinion  or  difpo- 
fition whether  it  be  favourable  or  di  favour  able  to 
the  party  ; and  prejudice  as  it  originally  fignifies 
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prejudging,  is  in  itfelf  equally  applicable  to  a pre- 
cipitate decilion  for  or  againjl  any  one.  But  cuf- 
tom  applies  the  term  partiality  to  a difpofition  in 
Javoury  and  prejudice , without  an  expletive,  to  a 

difpofition  againjl  another. 

There  is  a perfonal  hatred,  which  has  no  fpecific 
name.  It  confifts  of  an  habitual  diflike  againfi  fome 
particular  object,  without  being  connected  with  ill- 
willy  or  adefire  of  his  being  unhappy.  It  avoids  focial 
intercourfe  with  the  party,  or  renders  focial  inter- 
courfe  irk  fome.  It  is  fometimes  the  refidue  of  anger 
which  forgives , as  it  is  frequently  cxpreffed,  but  does 
not  forget.  It  is  fometimes  infpired  by  unfavourable 
reports  and  mifreprefentations,  conftituting  infuf- 
ferable  prejudices ; and  not  unfrequently,  by  fome 
very  difagreeable  peculiarity  of  manners. 

Ingratitude  cannot  be  termed  either  an  affection, 
or  a difpofition.  It  is  the  negative  of  a virtue, 
which  a feeling  heart  places  among  the  firft  of  ob- 
ligations. It  is  an  infenfibility  to  benefits  received, 
either  arifing  from  ftupidity,  culpable  inattention, 
or  innate  pride,  that  annihilates  the  idea  of  a fa- 
vour, and  confiders  every  fervice  rendered,  as  the 
difcharge  of  a debt. 

Apathy  is  a Angular  ftagnation  of  all  the  focial 
feelings.  It  profelfes  neither  to  love  nor  to  hate. 
It  affects  an  indifference  to  which  it  cannot  poffibly 
attain,  as  it  terminates  in  a difguft  of  life  and  all  its 
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objects.  It  is  a kind  of  gangrene  affecting  the  fa- 
cial principle,  which  like  a mortified  limb  in  the 
corporeal  fyftem,  is  an  incumberance  to  the  patient, 
and  a nuifance  to  others. 

It  is  granted  that  neither  difiike,  ingratitude,  nor 
apathy  are  abfolutely  chargeable  with  malevolence ; 
but  as  they  are  the  difgraceful  negatives  of  every 
facial  affection,  and  are  much  more  prepared  to 
hate  than  to  love,  this  feems  to  be  their  proper  de- 
partment. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  malevolence  relates  to 
thofe  occafional  and  more  tranfient  fits  of  ill-will, 
which  are  excited  by  particular  provocations,  and 
which  are  not  totally  repugnant  to  the  benevolent 
affections.  Thefe  are  indicated  by  anger,  and  its 
various  modifications. 

Anger  has  already  been  confidered  as  the  paffion 
which  is  excited  by  a quick  fenfe  of  injury  ; and 
it  has  been  deferibed  as  having  a double  relation ; 
the  one  immediately  refpecting  ourfelves,  the  other 
rejecting  the  offender.  To  the  firft  we  directed 
our  thoughts  under  the  feljijh  paffions ; where  the 
influence  of  anger  upon  our  perfonal  feelings,  and 
effects  upon  the  corporeal  fyftem  were  particularly 

. now  confine  our  attention  to 

the  changes  produced  in  our  minds  refpecting  its 

object. 
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As  long  as  we  are  under  the  influence  of  anger, 
confidered  either  as  a paflion  or  an  affection,  we 
experience  a temporary  fufpenfion  of  our  ufual 
complacency,  and  even  of  our  good-will  and  gene- 
ral benevolence  towards  the  object  of  our  dilplea- 
fure.  Under  the  impulfe  of  the  firft  emotion,  we 
are  confcious  of  a defire  that  the  offender  fhould 
fuffer  in  fome  degree  proportionate  to  this  recent 
inftance  of  his  demerit ; we  are  prompted  to  ima- 
gine that  juftice  itfelf  demands  a punifhment  ade- 
quate to  the  offence  ; we  feel  ourfelves  much  in- 
clined to  become  the  minifters  of  juftice,  and  are 
impatient  of  delay  in  the  execution  of  her  com- 
mands. 

When  the  provocation  arifes  from  the  conduct 
of  any  one  with  whom  we  are  intimately  connect- 
ed, our  habitual  love  of  their  perfons  and  regard 
for  their  welfare,  may  reflrain  the  paflion  within  the 
bounds  of  juftice,  and  the  explofion  which  gave 
vent  to  the  paflion  may  reftore  the  calm.  When  it 
arifes  from  the  mifconductof  any  one  for  whom  we 
are  particularly  interefted,  and  when  this  mifconduct 
endangers  his  welfare,  the  very  principle  of  bene- 
volence converts  our  complacency  into  its  contra- 
ry. In  this  cafe,  anger  being  fuch  an  expreflive 
indication  of  our  difpleafure  as  to  infpire  terror,  it 
is  admirably  calculated  to  ftrike  the  offender  with 
awe,  and  reclaim  his  conduct.  As  foon  as  paflion 
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is  able  to  attend  to  the  united  voices  of  reafon  and 
affection,  they  will  frequently  join  to  palliate  the 
offence,  by  aferibing  it  to  fome  incidental  caufe,  to 
the  common  frailties  of  our  nature,  to  the  ftrong 
impulfe  of  particular  circumftances,  <Scc.  and  the 
offender  becomes  re-inflated  in  our  favourable  re- 
gards. But  reiterated  provocations  being  indubita- 
ble marks  of  culpable  inattention,  difrefpect,  or  de- 
pravity of  difpofition,  will  entirely  change  our  opi- 
nion of  character,  and  infpire  us  with  indifference 
or  permanent  difpleafure  againft  the  caufe. 

Rage  has  been  deferibed  as  the  madnejs  of  an- 
ger. 

Revenge  is  an  infatiable  defire  to  facrifice  every 
confideration  of  pity  and  humanity  to  the  principle 
of  vindictive  juftice.  It  renders  the  demands  of 
that  terrific  giant  paramount  to  every  other  claim. 
It  is  a propenfity  to  retaliate  evil  too  fervent  to  be 
cooled  by  time,  too  deep  and  inveterate  to  be  obli  - 
terated  by  conceffions  and  entreaties.  It  antici- 
pates joy  in  the  contemplation  of  fighs  and  groans, 
and  the  only  moment  of  tranfport  is  the  inflant  of 
inflicting  mifery. 

We  fee  that  this  difpofition  approaches  very 
near  to  permanent  malevolence  of  the  mofi  defpica- 
ble  character.  The  abflract  idea  of  juftice  how- 
ever forms  a partition  between  them  j for  to  this 
malevolence  has  no  rightful  claim.  But  its  more 
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honourable  diftinction  confifts  in  that  repentance 
which  humanity  excites  in  the  mind  that  is  not  to- 
tally obdurate,  after  the  gratification  of  this  dread- 
ful paflion.  The  avenger  feels  too  late  that  he  has 
facrificed  realities  to  a phantom ; and  that  to  inflict 
mifery,  is  in  no  cafe  the  path  to  happinefs. 

Wrath  is  a deep  and  irritating  fenfe  of  an  injury. 
It  is  deliberate  anger  j being  chiefly  infpired  by  the 
contemplation  of  various  aggravating  circumftances 
attendant  upon  the  offence.  The  defire  of  retalia- 
tion is  not  a conffituent  part  of  it;  by  this  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  revenge.  But  it  occafions  a fer- 
ment in  the  fpirits  incompatible  with  the  indulgence 
of  complacency. 

Refeniment.  This  affection  has  been  defcribed 
to  be  a deep  reflective  difpleafure  againft  the  con- 
duct of  an  offender.  We  may  now  obferve  that 
refentment  is  chiefly  excited  by  fome  perfonal  of- 
fence committed  againft  the  laws  of  focial  inter- 
courfe,  of  friendftiip,  or  of  gratitude  ; by  fome  af- 
front, that  wounds  our  felf-love,  it  may  be,  our 
pride ; by  fome  reprehenfible  inattention  to  our  mi- 
nuter claims ; or  by  the  want  of  refpect  and  affec- 
tion to  which  we  imagine  that  the  tenour  of  our 
conduct  towards  the  object,  has  given  us  an  un- 
doubted right.  It  may  terminate  in  indifference, 
and  in  weak  minds  in  malice ; but  it  is  generally 
appeafed  by  conceffions  and  acknowledgments. 

m 4 Sufpicion • 
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Suspicion.  This  is  a comfortlefs  (late  of  doubt 
concerning  the  conduct  and  character  of  another. 
The  mind  is  greatly  cmbarraffed  reflecting  the  de- 
gree of  efteem,  cordiality,  or  friendfhip  which  is 
due  to  the  object.  Sufpicion  may  be  excited  by 
fome  kind  of  accufation  not  fupported  by  evidence 
fufficient  for  conviction,  but  fufficient  to  trouble 
the  repofe  of  confidence.  When  exercifed  towards 
intimates , it  is  an  anxious  fufpenfion  of  mind  be- 
tween complacency  and  difplacency;  between  that 
refpect  we  were  accuftomed  to  entertain  for  them, 
and  the  painful  apprehenfion  that  they  no  longer  de- 
ferve  it.  We  feel  an  incipient  anger  and  refent- 
ment  which  we  dare  not  to  indulge,  and  cannot  fup- 
prefs. 

Jealoufy  is  a fpccies  of  fufpicion  that  relates  to 
conduct,  which  (till  more  intimately  concerns  our- 
felves.  A painful  apprehenfion  of  rivalfhip,  in  ca- 
fes that  are  peculiarly  interefting  to  us.  It  will  of 
confequence  increafe  in  flrength  according  to  the 
value  we  place  upon  the  object,  and  the  degrees  of 
danger  to  which  we  imagine  it  may  be  expofed.  It 
is  the  infeparable  companion  of  the  ambitious,  who 
view  every  competitor,  and  every  one  capable  of 
becoming  a competitor,  with  a jealous  eye.  It  is 
fometimes  engrafted  upon  pride , which  is  deeply  * 
wounded  by  appearances  of  neglect.  It  is  a fre- 
quent attendant  upon  love ; and  in  a milder  fenfe  of 
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the  term,  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  anxious  folici- 
tude  leaft  we  fhould  be  fupplanted  in  the  affections 
of  thofe  we  mofl  highly  efteem.  The  paffion  is 
fometimes  excited  in  weak  minds  by  the  very  ex- 
cefs  of  affection  ; for  this  excefs  is  prone  to  be  per- 
petually upon  the  watch,  and  torment  itfelf  with 
groundlefs  fears.  Jealoufy  in  the  extreme  contains 
a complication  of  the  molt  tremendous  pafftons  that 
can  agitate  the  human  breaft.  Though  it  has  love 
for  its  bafis,  yet  it  fuffers  the  united  torments  of 
every  painful  emotion.  It  finds  equal  danger  in 
the  moft  oppofite  appearances.  Every  token  of  in- 
nocence is  interpreted  into  proofs  of  guilt;  and 
every  inftance  of  affection,  as  a mark  of  infuldng 
hypocrify. 

It  is  a green-ey’d  monfter,  which  doth  make 

The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ. * 

SHAKESPEAR’S  OTHELLO. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  baneful  paffion  the 
mind  becomes  at  intervals  the  fport  of  tranfporting 
hope,  and  wild  defpair ; is  alternately  tormented  by 
fits  of  rage  and  the  depth  of  contrition,  for  exceffes 
committed  in  its  tranfports.  In  a word,  uniting 
the  extremes  of  dreadful  hatred  and  paflionate  fond- 
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nefs,  it  entertains  moft  cruel  fufpicions  of  the  ob- 
ject it  moft  adores ; and  is  tempted  to  deflroy  that 
which  it  dreads  to  lofe. 

The  clafs  of  evil  paffions  under  permanent  male- 
volence are  indications  of  the  depraved  character 
and  difpofitions  of  the  fubject  in  whom  they  are 
feated,  not  having  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
character  of  their  object.  Thofe  which  are  now 
deferibed  as  the  modifications  of  anger,  refpect  the 
impreffions  which  occafional  deviations  from  the 
ufual  tenour  of  conduct  make  upon  the  mind  of 
the  perfon  moft  interefted ; in  which,  both  the  feel- 
ings and  indications  of  ill-will  are  of  a more  tranfi- 
tory  nature;  fo  that  they  deferve  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  permanent  hatred. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  emotions 
and  affections  which  are  infpired  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  Evil,  and  in  which  neither  malevolence  nor 
any  of  the  felfifh  affections  are  neceffary  ingredi- 
ents. 


II.  The  Difplacency  which  is  indicated  by  un- 
favourable opinions  of  conduct  and  difpofition. 
This  gives  rife  to  the  following  emotions  and  affec- 
tions. 


i 


Horror. 
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Horror.  Horror  is  that  very  drong  and  painful 
emotion  excited  by  the  view  or  contemplation  of 
fomething  peculiarly  atrocious  in  the  conduct  of 
another;  by  fomc  vice  which  exceeds  the  ufual  ex- 
travagance of  vice  ; enormities  that  lurpafs  the 
bounds  of  common  depravity fuch  as  impurities 
too  grofs  to  be  named)  profligacies  too  fhocking  to 
be  repeated,  and  cruelties  that  make  us  lliudder  at 
the  recital.  It  may  alfo  be  excited  by  the  extremes 
of  agony  mental  or  corporeal,  by  (offerings  and  pu- 
nifhments  at  which  our  natures  recoil. 

This  paffion  may  be  deemed  the  antipode  of  ad- 
miration. The  one  is  infpired  by  the  contemplation 
of  furpaffing  excellency;  the  odier  by  the  excefs  of 
vice  and  wretchednefs.  As  that  is  one  of  the  moil 
pleafing  fenfations  we  can  poffibly  enjoy,  this  is 
among  the  mod  painful  we  can  poffibly  fuffer. 
Scenes  of  the  above  defcription  excite  a tremour 
upon  the  mind ; a fpecies  of  terror  fcarcely  equal- 
led by  the  mod  lively  apprehenfions  of  danger. 

Indignation  expreffes  a drong  and  elevated  dii- 
upprobation  of  mind,  which  is  alio  infpired  by  fome- 
thing flagitious  in  the  conduct  of  another.  But  it 
does  not  always  fuppofe  that  excefs  of  depravity 
which  alone  is  capable  of  committing  deeds  of  hor- 
ror. Indignation  always  refers  to  culpability  of 
conduct ; and  cannot  like  the  paffion  of  horror  be 
extended  to  didrefs  either  of  mind  or  body.  It  is 

produced 
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produced  by  the  violation  of  fome  indifpenfable 
obligation,  connected  with  circumflances  peculiar- 
ly aggravating;  by  acts  of  treachery,  the  abufe  of 
confidence,  bafe  ingratitude,  See.  which  we  can- 
not contemplate  without  being  provoked  to  anger, 
and  feeling  a generous  refentment,  though  we 
fhould  not  be  interefled  in  the  confequences  of  the 
conduct  we  condemn.  Indignant  emotions  are  al- 
ways excited  by  particular  incidents. 

Contempt.  This  is  a more  calm  and  deliberate 
affection  of  the  mind.  It  directs  its  chief  attention 
to  the  character  and  difpofition , which  is  capable 
of  committing  unworthy  and  difgraceful  actions. 
Its  objects  are  radical  bafenefs,  and  radical  imbeci- 
lity where  it  ought  not  to  exifl.  Thus  we  defpife 
the  man  who  is  capable  of  fraud,  deceit,  falfehood, 
and  every  fpecies  of  moral  depravity  that  indicates 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  meannefs.  The  man 
who  makes  great  pretenfions  to  more  exalted  pow- 
ers and  better  qualities  than  he  really  poffefles,  ren- 
ders himfelf  alio  an  object  of  contempt.  He  who 
vainly  boafts  of  much  more  than  he  can  perform, 
or  courts  our  admiration  of  accomplifhments  of 
which  he  is  deditute,  or  which  he  poffeffes  in  a ve- 
ry inferior  degree. 

Thus  the  characters  which  are  funk  below  the 
common  level  of  humanity,  and  thofe  which  arro- 
gantly 
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gantly  and  impotently  attempt  to  rife  above  it,  are 
univerfally  deemed  the  proper  objects  of  contempt. 

Both  indignation  and  contempt  are  accompanied 
■with  a certain  elevation  of  mind.  The  obferver 
feels  and  enjoys  a confcious  fuperiority  when  he 
compares  himfelf  with  the  offender.  This  fenfeof 
fuperiority  is  more  ftrongly  marked  in  contempt. 
When  it  rifes  to  a certain  height  it  indicates, 

Difdain.  Difdain  is  fuch  a degree  of  contempt 
as  precludes  any  commerce  with  the  party  defpifed. 
It  confiders  him  as  totally  unworthy  of  our  notice; 
— even  of  our  reprehenjion , which  always  fuppofes 
a poffibility  of  reclaim.  It  feels  as  if  there  was 
fomething  fo  repulfive  in  the  character  of  the  ag- 
greffor,  that  he  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  focial  intercourfe. 

Contempt  and  difdain  are  often  accompanied 
with  a fatirical  fmile,  which  ffrongly  infinuates  that 
bafenefs  and  meannefs  are  alfo  intermixed  with 
large  portions  of  folly. 

Irrifion.  This  term  is  employed  to  exp  refs  an 
affection  infpired  by  any  peculiarity  in  fentiment, 
difpofition,  or  conduct,  that  we  deem  an  offence 
againft  fome  acknowledged  law  of  congruity,  forne 
dandard  of  propriety  univerfally  received  and  ref- 
pected  ; but  which  is  not  of  fufficient  magnitude  to 
excite  anger,  or  any  of  its  ramifications.  It  chiefly 
refers  to  fomething  odd,  whimfical,  abfurd,  that  is 

calculated 
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calculated  to  excite  laughter,  rather  than  incur  our 
difpleafure.  Various  culpable  miflakes,  and  egre- 
gious blunders  which  indicate  culpable  ignorance, 
inattentions,  and  extravagances,  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  irrifion. 

The  above  feem  to  be  the  principal  emotions 
and  affections  that  are  infpired  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  conduct  and  character.  They  are  ftrong 
marks  of  difplacency,  which  does  not  arife  from  ma- 
levolence in  our  difpofitions,  but  on  the  contrary' 
from  the  warm  love  of  beneficent  virtue.  Nor  are 
thev  necelfarily  connected  with  perfonal  injuries; 
though  a fenfe  of  in  uries  will  infallibly  impart  great 
energy  to  each  emotion. 

As  anger  is  the  guardian  of  our  own  perfonal  in- 
terefls,  thus  is  the  prefent  clafs  of  emotions  and  af- 
fections deftined  to  be  the  guardians  of  virtue,  de- 
cency, and  propriety  in  general.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  mind  is  affected  by  tranfgreffions  againfl 
thefe  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  culpabi- 
lity obvious  in  the  offence.  Horror  roufes  within 
us  fuch  a degree  of  refentment,  as  becomes  the  fe- 
verefl  reproof  to  the  enormities  at  which  it  fhud- 
ders ; and  when  excited  by  deeds  of  cruelty  it  calls 
up  a laudable  fpirit  of  revenge,  and  renders  the 
mildefl  and  meckell  difpofitions  folicitous  for  a pow- 
er of  retaliation.  Indignation-  is  always  directed 
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againfl  the  violation  of  fome  facred  law,  that  is  ref- 
pected  by  every  man  who  is  not  dellitute  of  viitue 
and  honour.  Contempt  is  the  punifhment  directed 
againfl  that  tneannefs  of  character,  and  peiverfe- 
nefs  of  conduct,  which  fink  a man  below  the  level 
of  focial  intercourfe,  and  difqualify  him  for  decent 
and  refpectable  fociety.  Irrifion  and  ridicule  are 
the  protectors  of  order,  decency,  and  propriety  in 
the-leffer  departments  ; againfl  which  the  tranfgref- 
for  is  thus  made  to  feel  his  offence.  He  is  taught 
to  perceive  that  it  is  inconfiflent  with  common 
fenfe,  and  to  fufpect  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
ranked  in  the  opprobrious  clafs  of  fools. 

The  vifible  tokens  of  emotion  under  each  fpecies 
of  difplacency  are  characteriflic  of  its  nature.  Thofe 
painful  fenfations  which  are  peculiar  to  the  mofl 
malevolent  paffions  legibly  inferibe  their  marks  up- 
on the  countenance.  The  deep  funk  eye,  the  pal- 
lid anxiety  of  malice  and  envy  indicate  the  inward 
torments  of  the  mind ; and  the  ineffectual  attempts 
to  fmile  in  tranfient  gleams  of  fatisfaction  at  mifery, 
only  ferve  to  render  horror  more  horrid.  F ear  and 
dread  have  been  confidered  as  the  mofl  painful  emo- 
tions infpired  by  the  felfifh  principle  ; and  theii  pa- 
thological fymptoms  manifefl  an  infuperable  anxiety 
and  deprefiion.  Malignity  has  adopted  thefe  feel- 
ings with  their  external  marks  ; intermixing  them 

with 
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with  the  irritations  of  anger;  which  however  it  at- 
tempts to  reprefs  from  burfting  forth  into  exo.ion?, 
through  the  apprchenfions  of  detection. 

The  difplacency  of  anger  manifefts  the  token* 
defcriptive  of  anger  already  noticed  ; which,  accor- 
ding to  the  degrees  of  their  violence,  (trike  terror 
into  great  offenders,  orinfpirethe  thoughtlefs  and 
inattentive  with  refpect  and  awe. 

The  horror  excited  by  the  excefs  of  wickednefi 
or  of  mifery  approaches  to  terror , both  in  fenfation 
and  in  external  marks.  Indignation , contempt,  and 
d’fdain  paint  upon  the  countenance  a Angular  mix- 
ture of  dignified  fuperiority  and  deep  difapproba- 
tion.  A certain  elevation  becoming  the  majefty  of 
infulted  virtue  is  united  with  a lively  fenfe  of  the 
depravity  and  meannefs  of  the  offender ; and  a con- 
trail is  inftantaneoufiy  formed  between  exaltednefs  of 
character  and  the  Hate  of  degradation  into  which  he 
has  fallen.  The  fatirical  jocularity  accompanying 
contempt  in  irrifion , throws  into  the  countenance 
marks  of  exultation  over  the  imbecility  or  abfurdi- 
ties  of  the  perfon  ridiculed.  \\  idiout  fubfcribing 
to  the  hypothefis  of  Mr.  Hobbes , that  pride  is  the  ef- 
ficient caufe  of  laughter,  it  mud  be  acknowledged 
that  this  fpecies  of  laughter,  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  infulting  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority. 

In  the  above  Analyfis  we  have  attempted  to 
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trace  the  origin  of  the  Paffions,  their  exciting  cau- 
fes,  their  immediate  objects,  and  their  numerous  ra- 
mifications. We  have  contemplated  the  infinite  di- 
verfityand  contrariety  of  effects,  which  proceed 
from  that  one  principle  the  Love  oj  Good , in  beings 
formed  as  we  are,  Rationed  in  a world  where  every 
furrounding  object  is  able  to  produce  its  own  fpeci- 
fic  imprefiion  ; beings  whofe  individual,  and  whofe 
focial  interefts,  are  fo  many,  various,  and  compli- 
cated. 


But  this  Analytical  Survey  does  not  terminate  the 
hiftory  of  the  Paffions.  There  are  various  other 
points  of  view  in  which  it  is  proper  to  contemplate 
them,  in  order  to  increafe  our  acquaintance  with  the 
rudiments  of  felf-knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  draw 
thofe  moral  and  practical  inferences,  which  may 
prove  molt  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  our 
natures. 

Thefe  are  referved  for  the  Second  Part  of  our 
T reatife. 


END  OF  PART  THE  FIRST. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

AND 

INOUIRIES, 

Founded  upon  the  Preceding  Analysis. 

CHAP.  I. 

Observations  respecting  the  Laws  of  Excitement. 

OBSERVATION  I. 

Surprise  the  efficient  Cause  of  Passion. 

¥N  different  parts  of  our  Analyfis  of  the  Paflions, 
the  influence  of  the  introductory  emotions  in 
quickening  affections  of  the  moft  oppofite  nature  in- 
to a paflion  has  fully  appeared.  It  has  been  (hewn, 
that  whatever  (trikes  us  in  a fudden  and  unexpected 
manner,  generally  makes  for  the  inftant,  a more 
vivid  impreflion  than  things  and  circumftances  of 
much  greater  confequence  with  which  we  have 
been  familiarized,  or  which  have  been  introduced 
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to  us  in  a more  flow  and  progreflive  manner.  It 
has  been  rendered  obvious,  that  wonder  is  com- 
pounded of  furprifc  and  the  impreflion  made  upon 
the  mind  by  the  idea  of  intricacy  ; and  that  afto- 
nifliment  unites  the  perception  of  vajlnefs  with  fur- 
prife ; we  have  remarked  that  thefe  are  by  uni- 
verfal  fuffrage  emphatically  termed  emotions ; and 
we  have  feen  the  influence  of  thefe  introductory 
emotions  in  paflions  of  the  mold  oppofite  characters. 

Thefe  confiderations  united  make  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  effential  and  characterise  difference 
between  a paffion  and  an  affection  depends  upon 
the  fuperaddition  of  furprife  to  the  natural  effect 
produced  by  the  real  or  fuppofed  quality  of  an  ob- 
ject; that  this  emotion  conjoined  with  the  fpecific 
nature  of  its  exciting  caufe,  is  virtually  the  efficient 
caufe  of  a paflion  ; the  percuflion  of  furprife  ren- 
dering the  affection  vifible  by  characterise  figns 
correfpondent  with  its  fpecific  nature. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  joy  the  pleafing  part  of 
the  impreflion  owes  its  origin  to  the  poffeffion  or 
undoubted  expectancy  of  fome  defirable  good. 
This  in  its  loweft  influence  produces  fome  degree 
of  change  in  the  corporeal  frame.  It  is  a fenfation, 
and  mull  be  felt  foinewhere.  The  vividnefs  of  the 
impreflion  occafioned  by  the  impetus  of  furprife 
renders  this  fenfation  more  vivid,  diffufes  its  effects 
over  the  whole  fyflem,  and  occafions  a delectable 

and 
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and  ungovernable  flow  of  fpirits,  which  becomes 
confpicuous  to  ever/  fpectator.  But  as  novelty  is 
the  exciting  caufe  of  furprife,  in  proportion  as  the 
novelty  of  the  good  fubfides,  lurprife  gradually  di- 
minilhes,  and  leaves  the  mind  under  the  influence 
of  an  affection , more  proportionate  to  the  real  va- 
lue of  the  object. 

Thus  we  may  fuppofe  the  paJJion  of  anger  to  con- 
flft  of  that  di fagreeable  fenfation  which  a fenfe  of 
injury  will  always  occalion,  quickened  by  Juipi  iff 
into  an  ungovernable  emotion.  The  reluctance 
with  which  we  part  with  any  thing  contributing  to 
our  benefit  or  enjoyment,  will  be  quickened  by 
furprife  into  the  agonies  of  forrow ; which  is  alio 
able  to  convert  painful  apprehenfions  into  the  excefi 
oj  fear. 

Nor  does  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  our  paf- 
flons  are  fometimes  excited  by  deliberate  contem- 
plation, militate  againft  this  opinion.  This  can  on- 
ly take  place  in  affairs  of  high  importance  ; and  in 
fuch  cafes  the  more  deliberate  furvey  confifls  in  ex- 
amining and  reflecting  upon  every  circumftance  re- 
lative to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  caufe  ; which 
neceffarily  produces  a variety  of  new  and  unexpect- 
ed combinations,  each  of  which  will  be  attended 
with  a proportionate  degree  of  lurprife  ; and  al- 
though there  will  not  be  in  any  one  circumftance 
that  quantum  of  novelty  that  fo  powerfully  ftrikes 
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the  mind  in  cafes  which  are  fudden  and  totally  un- 
expected, yet  the  combined  influence  of  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  novelties  may  finally  produce  the 
molt  extravagant  paffions.  Thus  may  the  mind  cal- 
culate the  variety  of  benefits  accruing  from  fome 
profperous  event,  until  it  be  tranfported  with  joy  ; 
enumerate  the  evils  of  privation  until  it  becomes 
frantic  with forrow  ; dwell  upon  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  provocations  which  aggravate  an  in- 
jury, until  refentment  {hall  be  converted  into  rage  ; 
and  by  ruminating  upon  the  extent  of  danger,  it 
may  be  driven  into  defpair. 

If  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  it  will  give  a beau- 
tiful fimplicity  to  the  theory  of  the  Paffions.  It 
fhews  that  they  may  be  decompofed  into  the  fim- 
plefl  elements ; while  it  indicates  the  manner  by 
which  the  combination  of  thefe  elements  mavbe  pro- 
ductive of  fuch  an  infinite  varietv,  both  in  nature 
and  hrength.  It  fhews  that  the  different  degrees 
of  force  in  the  quickening  agent,  or  of  its  reiterat- 
ed influence,  are  calculated  to  give  various  degrees 
of  momentum  to  each  particular  affection. 
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Passions  and  Emotions  are  of  a transitory  na- 
ture ; the  Affections  alone  are  permanent . 

CCORDING  to  the  diftinctions  which  have 


been  made  between  Paffions,  Emotions,  and 
Affections,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  two  former 
are  in  their  nature  iranfient,  and  that  the  affections 
are  capable  of  much  longer  duration.  The  paffi- 
ons have  been  reprefented  as  vivid  fenfations  paf- 
fively  or  involuntarily  produced  by  fome  ftrong 
idea  excited  in  the  mind ; and  emotions  as  the  exter- 
nal marks  of  thefe.  But  as  this  paflive  ftate  of 
mind  is  tranfitory,  fo  are  its  external  marks  ; and 
as  both  gradually  fubfide,  they  give  place  to  fome 
correfpondent  affection , which  remains  as  long  as 
our  opinion,  and  the  intereft  we  take  in  the  object 
{hall  continue.  It  neceffarily  follows  from  thefe 
facts,  that  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  paffions  and 
emotions  either  for  permanent  well-being,  or  for 


permanent 
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permanent  wretchcdnefs.  They  muft  either  die 
away  and  leave  no  impreflion,  as  in  cafes  where  the 
imagination  was  deceived  refpecting  the  value  or 
importance  of  the  exciting  caufe  ; or  they  are  die 
harbingers  of  fome  more  durable  affections ; and  it 
is  the  influence  of  thefe  affections  which  has  the 
permanent  effect  upon  our  well-being.  Thus, 
when  we  give  ourfelves  over  to  the  delectable  tu- 
mults of  joy,  the  joy  is  incidental.  It  is  haftily  in- 
troduced by  the  fudden  perception  or  impreflive 
fenfe  of  fome  acquifition,  that  we  deem  important 
to  prefent  or  future  welfare  ; of  a fomething  which 
we  expect  to  be  more  or  lefs  durable  in  its  nature* 
or  to  diffufe  its  beneficent  influence  to  a confidera- 
ble  extent.  Thefe  advantages  are  concentrated  as 
it  were  in  the  imagination  at  the  inftant  of  joy. 
They  operate  upon  the  mind  as  the  folar  rays  col- 
lected in  a focus  dart  upon  the  furface  of  a body; 
and  though  the  pleafures  of  joy  are  often  greater 
than  thofe  derived  from  its  caufes,  yet  we  naturally 
expect  much  more  than  the  momentary  well-being 
introduced  by  the  emotion  itfelf. 

In  the  firft  impulfe  of  forrow,  the  magnitude  of 
the  lofs  is  the  moll  impreflive  idea.  As  the  mind 
becomes  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  privation,  the  agonies  of  forrow 
will  either  fubfide  into  indifference,  from  the  per- 
ception that  the  lofs  was  not  of  that  importance  as 

had 
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had  been  imagined ; that  it  has  been  amply  fupplied 
by  fome  valuable  and  unexpected  blefling ; or  the 
vivid  impreflion  will  be  effaced  by  time,  which 
always  places  before  us  a variety  of  objects  new  and 
interelf  ing;  or  finally,  the  tranfports  df  forrow  will 
gradually  give  way  to  habitual  grief  and  melancholy. 

Thus  fear  is  infpired,  and  becomes  agonizing 
from  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  fpecies  of  calamity; 
and  the  influential  idea,  at  the  inftant,  is,  that  by 
the  expected  calamity  we  fliall  be  laftingly  deprived 
of  fome  good  we  wifh  to  retain,  or  that  it  will  be 
introductory  to  fome  durable  evil ; though  the  fear 
itfelf  may  be  much  more  painful  than  the  evil  we 
dread.  Anger  is  roufed  by  an  immediate  fenfe  of 
injury  committed  or  threatened;  that  is,  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  fome  robbery  of  the  good  to  which 
we  have  a.  claim.  Here  again  the  mind,  compar- 
ing the  prefent  with  the  palf,  or  looking  forwards 
to  the  future,  perceives  or  apprehends  a difagree- 
able  change  of  circumftances  or  of  flate ; and  is  in- 
cenfed  againlf  the  offending  caufe.  When  the  firfl 
impulfe  fubfides,  it  is  fucceeded  by  the  affections 
of  grief,  of  refentment , indignation,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  infult  fuffered,  or  the  ag- 
gravations of  the  offence  ; and  thefe  become  dura- 
ble as  the  idea  or  perception  of  the  injury  received. 

Nor  does  the  tranfition  which  is  fometimes  made 
from  affection  to  paflion  invalidate  thefe  remarks. 

It 
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It  has  been  obfervcd,  that  when  the  object  poffef- 
fes  many  complicated  and  interefting  circumdances, 
thefe  by  being  placed  before  the  memory,  and 
didinctly  examined,  may  gradually  warm  the  ima- 
gination, and  increafe  the  flrength  of  the  affection, 
until  the  party  be  worked  up  into  violent  emotion. 
But  when  the  paflions  are  excited  in  this  manner, 
they  are  alfo  of  fhort  duration.  The  preternatural 
date  of  mind  demands  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
animal  fpirits  to  render  the  paffion  lading;  and  it 
foon  relapfes  into  the  kindred  affection.  In  cafes 
deemed  peculiarly  intereding,  and  in  perfons  of 
quick  and  lively  feelings,  fuch  gufhes  and  fits  of  paf- 
fion may  be  frequently  excited  by  the  fame  caufe, 
and  the  mind  may  be  placed  alternately  under  the 
influence  of  the  paffion  and  affection ; but  wherever 
paffions  and  emotions  are  permanently  vehement,  it 
becomes  an  indication  of  infanity,  as  it  is  a com- 
plete token  that  reafon  has  totally  lod  its  controui- 
ing  power. 

The  permanent  affections  therefore  are  to  be 
confidered  as  condituting  that  habitual  date  of  mind, 
into  which  the  primary  paffion  impelled  it.  Our 
ideas,  and  with  them  our  affections,  concerning 
the  object  are  now’  changed.  Indcad  of  our  for- 
mer indifference,  wre  contemplate  it  with  fome  de- 
gree of  pleal'ure  or  pain,  become  habitually  attach- 
ed to  it.  or  indulge  an  habitual  averfion  refpccting  it. 

Thus 
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Thus  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  the  leading  paf- 
fions  and  emotions  conditute  our  permanent  wel- 
fare, or  the  contrary.  They  fimply  manifed  the 
fird  impreflion  which  the  hidden  change  of  our 
hate  has  made  upon  us.  The  lading  effects,  in 
confequence  of  this  change,  are  to  be  learned  from 
the  affections.  If  the  good  introduced  by  joy 
prove  itfelf  to  be  a lading  good,  though  it  may  be 
partial  and  incomplete,  it  may  infpire  contentment. 
If  it  be  the  completion  of  an  ardent  defire,  it  com- 
municates fatisfaction.  If  it  meet  with  approbation, 
and  be  reflected  upon  as  the  refult  of  a plan  well- 
intended,  wifely  formed,  and  fuccefsfully  execut- 
ed, it  becomes  the  fource  of  complacency.  Fear 
finks  into  permanent  dread,  or  unmixed  with  any 
particle  of  hope,  into  lading  defpair ; forrow  into 
confirmed  melancholy  j and  anger  into  refentment 
and  difplacency. 
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OBSERVATION  III. 

Relation  of  the  Passions  and  Affections  to  each 

other. 

IT  lias  frequently  been  remarked,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  any  particular  paflion  or  emotion,  dif- 
pofes  the  mind  to  be  fubjected  to  fome  other  that  is 
of  a fimilar  nature  and  tendency;  while  it  places 
the  difpofltion  at  a remote  diftance  from  the  affec- 
tions of  a contrary  complection.  Dr.  Hartley  has 
obferved,  correfpondent  to  the  grand  decilion  of 
the  paflions  which  he  had  adopted,  that  t-  the  five 
« grateful  paflions,  Love,  Defire,  Hope,  Joy, 
« and  pleafing  Recollection  enhance  each  other;  as 
u do  the  five  ungrateful  ones,  Hatred,  Averfion, 
Fear,  Grief,  and  Difpleafure.”  Addifon , Hume , 
Lord  Kaims  have  made  fimilar  remarks,  and  have 
adduced  the  affociation  of  ideas  as  the  caufe.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  only  caufe  or  not,  the  fact  cannot  be 

difputed,  that  the  temper  of  mind  produced  by  one 

affection, 
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affection,  pre  difpofes  to  the  affection  which  is  mod 
analogous,  though  it  may  not  be  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

Thus,  according  to  the  divifion  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  Treatife,  not  only  are  gladnefs, 
cheerfulnefs,  mirth,  contentment,  fatisfaction,  com- 
placency, &c.  the  offsprings  of  joy,  but  while  the 
mind  is  under  their  pleafing  influence,  it  is  difpof- 
cd  to  every  affection  of  the  pleafing  kind,  which 
may  be  infpired  by  very  different  caufes,  or  by  cir- 
cumftances  too  trivial  to  excite  either  of  thefe  emo- 
tions or  affections  in  its  calm  and  uninfluenced 
date  of  mind.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  the 
exciting  caufe  to  confifl  in  fomething  merely  perfo- 
nal ; yet  the  pleafing  fenfation  produced  inclines  at 
the  moment  to  the  affections  of  generofity,  charity, 
fympathy,  compaffion,  and  mercy ; nay,  at  fuch 
feafons  it  is  difpofed  to  expand,  that  it  may  em- 
brace all  mankind  : and  the  humbler  acts  of  virtue, 
with  which  we  might  have  been  contented,  at  ano- 
ther period,  will  now  appear  contracted  and  unfa- 
tisfactory. 

Upon  this  principle  in  our  natures  is  the  cuftom 
manifeflly  founded  of  making  valuable  prefents  to 
the  meffengers  of  welcome  tidings,  or  rewarding 
them  with  fome  peculiar  marks  of  complacency : 
a cuftom  which  has  been  practifed  in  every  age  and 
nation.  The  overflowings  of  joy  infpire  a genero- 
fity 
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fity  of  temper,  which  abfoluiely  requires  an  object; 
and  none  can  immediately  appear  more  merito- 
rious, than  the  perfon  who  has  been  the  indru- 
ment,  as  it  were,  or  the  indrumental  caufcof  joy. 
The  delectable  fenfation  communicated  to  the  mind 
of  the  principal  participant  immediately  excites  in 
his  bread  a grateful  affection  for  the  perfon,  whofe 
communications  have  been  the  caufe  of  it;  though 
he  may  have  merely  acted  in  an  official  capacity  ; 
and  poffibly,  contrary  to  his  fecret  inclinations. 
The  liberation  of  captives,  and  prifoners  of  various 
deferiptions,  upon  acceflion  to  the  throne  ; tire  in- 
flitution  of  fports  and  paftimes,  that  joy  may  be 
diffufed  among  the  multitude  upon  events  apparent- 
ly replete  with  much  future  happinefs,  as  on  births, 
marriages,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a young  heir  to  the 
poffeffion  of  an  ample  fortune  ; the  pleafing  incite- 
ments of  illuminations,  fire-works,  diflributing  good 
cheer  to  the  populace,  are  univerfally  felt  as  har- 
monizing with  the  exhilarated  date  of  mind,  which 
welcome  tidings  of  a private  and  public  nature  are 
calculated  to  excite.  In  like  manner  does  the  luf- 
tre  of  great  actions  infpire  us  with  a certain  refpect 
for  thofe  mod  intimately  connected  with  the  agent, 
whom  we  condder  as  the  parent  dock,  productive 
of  merit  in  every  ramification  ; or  as  able  to  died 
defert  over  every  connection.  Under  the  influence 
of  thefe  grateful  and  liberal  principles,  we  are  in- 
duced 
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duced  to  imagine  that  children  are  entitled  to  fhare 
the  rewards  due  to  their  parents.  Hence  thofe  he- 
reditary honours  which  too  frequently  irradiate  the 
unworthy,  and  demonflrate  that  the  generous  infe- 
rence is  not  always  concluhve. 

From  thefe  affociating  affections  it  proceeds  that 
the  perception  of  good  qualities  centered  in  the 
mind  of  anyone,  difpofes  to  an  attachment  to  their 
perfon.  Favourable  impreffions  infpire  an  incli- 
nation to  cultivate  friendfhip  ; and  friendfhip  be- 
tween the  fexes  has  a powerful  tendency  to  infpire 
love.  That  love,  which  in  delicate  minds  appears 
to  be  at  the  remoteft  diflance  from  every  thing  fen- 
lual,  will  finally  excite  the  flronger  and  warmer 
paffions.  Nor  are  we  without  many  inftances  of 
thefe  becoming  moft  impetuous,  from  their  being 
founded  upon  fentimental  refinements. 

As  the  paffion  of  Sorrow  proceeds  from  the  lofs 
of  what  we  have  loved,  it  may  imperceptibly  dif- 
pofc, — in  perfons  whofe  paffions  are  ftrong  but  very 
tranfient, — to  the  affection  of  love  towards  the 
object  commiferating  our  lofs.  No  one  can 
appear  fo  worthy  of  the  transfer,  as  the  friend  who 
fvmpathizes  deeply  with  the  affliction.  The  Poet 
has  jultly  obferved  that  “ Pity  is  akin  to  love.”  In 
thefe  moments,  the  commiferator  forgets  every 
fault,  even  where  he  knows  that  they  exift;  and 
brings  forward  every  good  quality,  which  in  his 
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opinion  renders  the  afflicted  lefs  defervingof  their 
fufferings.  We  may  alfo  add  that  the  gratitude 
which  this  pity  infpires,  is  accompanied  with  the 
mod  favourable  fentiments  of  the  humane  difpofi- 
tion,  and  has  a tendency  to  produce  a predilection 
for  the  perfon  of  the  fympathizer.  In  fflort,  what- 
ever gives  birth  to  any  of  the  kindly  affections,  may 
be  productive  of  perfonal  predilections,  and  termi- 
nate in  love  both  as  an  affection  and  a paffion. 
Othello  fays  of  Defdemona, 

She  lov’d  me  for  the  dangers  I had  pafs’d. 

And  I lov’d  her  that  (he  did  pity  them. 

Nor  can  the  dramatic  Writer  be  accufed  of  exagge- 
ration, who  reprefents  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plifhed  Zemira,  paffionately  fond  of  the  generous 
monfter  Azore,  whom  fhe  at  firft.  viewed  with  hor- 
ror and  deteftation. 

To  this  pleafmg  affociation  is  it  alfo  to  be  aferib- 
ed,  that  we  are  fo  prone  to  be  blind  to  the  faults  of 
thofe  we  love.  We  are  eager  to  reprefent  to  our- 
felves  thofe  perfons  who  have  taken  poffeffion  of 
our  efteem,  as  being  entirely  worthy  of  it.  We 
dwell  upon  every  good  quality;  forget,  ordifeover 
apologies  for  ever* defect. 

It  has  been  remarked  more  than  once,  that  when- 
ever an  amorous  temper  has  taken  a religious  turn, 

it 
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it  excels  in  the  warmth  and  fervour  of  its  devotion* 
We  might  urge  in  its  vindication,  that  what  appears 
excellent  can  alone  be  the  object  of  love;  and 
where  the  mind  is  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  excel- 
lence, it  will  evince  the  warmth  and  ftrength  of  its 
affection,  whether  it  be  placed  on  our  own  fpecies, 
or  on  beings  of  a fuperior  order. 

Thefe  two  caufes  united  may  ferve  to  explain  a 
fact  which  has  been  noted  by  Roujfeau  and  many 
others,  that  the  language  of  religion  and  of  love  is 
fo  very  fimilar.  The  lover  alfo  has  his  idol , adores 
her  perfections,  calls  her  angelic , talks  of  altars , 
projlrations , vows,  facrijices,  &c.  That  is,  what 
is  human , in  the  warmth  of  his  affection  he  contem- 
plates as  divines  and  fhe  that  has  fome  ftriking  ac- 
complifhments,  he  pronounces  to  be  perfection  it- 
felf. 

The  connection  between  the  difagreeable  paflions 
and  affections  is  no  lefs  obvious.  The  various  af- 
fections originating  from  the  idea  of  evil,  whether 
it  be  paft,  prefent,  or  apprehended,  are  fo  clofe- 
ly  united  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  il- 
luflrations  of  the  fubject.  We  are,  for  example, 
difpofed  to  be  angry  at  whatever  occafions  forrow, 
and  there  is  a vindictivenefs  in  fear,  which  may  ren- 
der it  dangerous  to  its  mofl  innocent  caufe.  But 
pre-difpofitions  to  the  indulgence  of  unpleafant  af- 
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fections  arc  generated,  in  cafes  where  the  connec- 
tion is  not  fo  immediate.  Difagreeable  feelings  pro- 
duced by  their  proper  object,  are  productive  of 
other  difagreeable  affections  where  ftrictly  fpeaking 
there  is  no  proper  object.  Whatever  irritates,  ren- 
ders the  mind  impatient,  peevifh,  quarrelfome ; 
difpofes  it  to  magnify  trifles  into  real  grievances, 
and  to  imagine  a juft  caufe  of  offence  where  perhaps 
approbation  has  been  merited;  it  engenders  fuf- 
picions,  jealoufies;  and  difpofes  to  envy  the  peace, 
tranquillity,  or  good  fortune  of  another.  In  this 
ftate  of  mind  a tranfition  is  alfo  made  from  things  to 
perfons,  and  fome  degree  of  guilt  is  imputed  to  the 
latter  in  confequence  of  the  evil  paflions  ftirred  up 
by  the  former.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  ty- 
rants have  been  known  to  facrifice,  in  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  their  vexation  and  rage,  the  innocent  mef- 
fengers  of  evil  tidings.  Thus  has  Homer,  that 
faithful  hiftorian  of  nature,  reprefented  Agamem- 
non as  pouring  out  a torrent  of  invectives  againft 
the  harmlefs  and  venerable  prieft,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  virtue  of  his  office  to  utter  unwelcome 

truths. 

The  Prophet  fpoke ; when  with  a gloomy  frown. 

The  monarch  flatted  from  his  Alining  throne  ; 

Black  cholcr  filled  his  break  that  boil'd  with  ire, 

And  from  his  eve.balls  flaih’d  the  living  fire, 
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Augur  accurft.  ! denouncing  mifchief  {till, 

Prophet  of  plagues,  forever  boding  ill  ! 

Still  niuft  that  tongue  fome  wounding  mellage  bring, 
And  dill  thy  prieftly  pride  provoke  thy  King  ? 

pope’s  HOMER.  IL.  I.  L.  12 7. 

It  is  thus  that  not  only  the  11  Genus  Irritahile  Va - 
turn but  controverhal  authors  of  all  defcripdons 
have  been  fo  prone,  in  defence  of  their  particular 
fentiments  againd  their  opponents,  to  defcend  to  per- 
fonalities.  Theologians  in  particular  have  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  evince  their  zeal  for  facred  truths,  by 
the  mod  unehridian  hatred  againd  the  imagined 
fupporters  of  error  ; and  they  have  not  failed  to  af- 
cribe  unworthy  motives,  or  depravity  of  heart  to 
thofe  who  remain  unconvinced  by  the  force  of  their 
arguments.  This  is  the  latent  caufe  of  all  religious 
perfecutions,  which  have  deluged  the  world,  and 
difgraced  humanity. 

As  in  the  tranfports  of  gratitude  we  are  difpofed 
to  imagine  virtues  where  they  do  not  exid,  thus  in 
the  tranfports  of  refentment  we  are  prone  to  the 
contrary  extreme.  A fingle  caufe  of  enmity  black- 
ens the  whole  character  of  our  antagonid  ; and  the 
man  who  has  been  guilty  of  one  fault  that  touches 
us  to  the  quick,  becomes  to  an  heated  imagination 
the  viled  of  mifcreants.  The  friends  and  connec- 
tions of  the  aggrefior  are  alfo  confidered  as  partici- 
pants in  his  crimes.  Nay,  the  adherents  and  de- 
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pendants  upon  the  grand  offender  arc  contaminated 
by  his  guilt.  Thus  have  towns  and  countries  been 
laid  wade  without  remorfe,  murder  and  rapine  have 
been  deemed  laudable,  and  the  facrifice  of  thou- 
fands  in  refentment  of  the  vices  and  diforders  of  a 
few,  has  been  frequently  celebrated,  as  an  heroic 
difplay  of  vindictive  juflice  ! Hence  it  is  that  the 
difgrace  of  character  is  unjuflly  fpread  over  a whole 
family,  on  account  of  the  ill  conduct  or  ignomini- 
ous punifhment  of  one  of  its  members.  Even  the 
unconfcious  inflruments  of  mifehief,  according  to 
this  propenfity  of  our  nature,  are  frequently  treat  - 
ed  as  guilty  or  as  pardcipants  in  the  crime.  Impru- 
dent parents  have  thus  nourifhed  a fpirit  of  revenge 
in  their  children,  by  encouraging  them  to  beat  the 
play-things  which  have  accidentally  given  them 
pain,  or  the  ground  againfl  which  they  have  fallen. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  celebrated  Cranmer,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Oueen  Mary,  that  having 
repented  of  his  impiety  in  yielding  to  the  folicitadons 
of  the  priefthood,  and  feductive  promifes  of  the 
Court,  and  figned  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Popes 
fupremacy ; when  he  was  brought  to  the  infernal 
flake,  he  refolutely  held  the  offending  hand  in  the 
flames  till  it  was  confumed,  from  a fpirit  of  refent- 
ment at  its  having  been  the  inftrument  of  his  apof- 
tacy.  In  this  Angular  inftance  of  imputed  guilt, 
our  fympathy  with  the  fufferings  of  diis  unfortunate 
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man,  our  admiration  of  his  magnanimity,  and  our 
furprife  at  the  ftrange  manner  in  which  he  indicated 
a pious  indignation  of  his  former  conduct,  furnifhes 
an  apology  for  an  act  which  under  other  circum- 
llances  mull  have  been  contemplated  as  the  excefs 
of  childifh  cruelty.  (See  Hume’s  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, Vol.  iv.  P.  431.)  — For  the  fame  reafon  we 
admire  the  undaunted  courage  of  Mucius  Szevola, 
who  as  we  are  informed  by  Floras  thruft  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  becaufe  it  had  not  fucceeded  in  its  at- 
tempt to  ftrike  the  King  of  Etruria.  But  had  he 
caufed  a dependant  to  be  punilhed  in  this  manner 
for  a fimilar  failure,  he  would  have  been  held  forth 
to  execration. 

Conformable  with  thcfe  principles  do  the  ftrong 
impreffions  of  fear  or  of  forrow  change  the  appear- 
ance of  every  thing  around  us.  Every  trifle  be- 
comes the  caufe  of  terror ; and  every  object  lofes 
its  power  to  charm,  unlefs  indeed  it  fhould  adminif- 
ter  to  our  melancholy.  Sorrow  naturally  difpofes 
to  impatience,  difcontent,  and  fearful  apprehen- 
sion, in  cafes  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
primitive  caufe.  Heavy  disappointment  where  ex- 
pectation was  ill-founded,  forbids  us  to  indulge 
hope  where  the  encouragement  is  the  greateft. 
Fear  and  dread  difpofe  to  cruelty,  to  treachery,  and 
Sometimes  to  acts  of  defperation  which  refemble  cou- 
rage. 
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As  the  paflions  and  affections  which  are  mod 
analogous  to  each  other,  fo  readily  blend  together, 
or  fuccecd  in  an  eafy  currency,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  thofe  which  are  of  an  oppofite  nature  and 
tendency  mud  be  repulfive ; as  joy  and  forrow, 
hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred.  For  although  com- 
plicated circumdances  may  place  the  mind  under 
their  influence  at  the  fame  period,  yet  the  one  is  cal- 
culated to  oppofe  and  check  the  other  ; each  exert- 
ing its  characteriftic  influence.  Thus  when  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  any  defired  event  is  partial,  forrow  may  ac- 
company joy.  The  effects  of  glad  tidings  are  ren- 
dered incomplete  by  the  addition  of  fome  mournful 
cataftrophe ; when  victory,  for  example,  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  death  of  a friend,  or  of  a favourite 
general.  In  fuch  chequered  incidents  the  mind 
paffes  over  from  one  event  to  the  other,  and  feels 
the  influence  of  each  feparately  and  alternately.  In 
cafes  of  a dubious  nature,  the  mind  is  fometimes 
flagnated,  or  fufpended  between  hope  and  fear; 
and  fometimes  agitated  by  each  paflion  by  turns. 
In  this  manner  may  love  have  fome  intercourfe 
with  anger ; as  in  parents  whofe  refentment  at  the 
improper  conduct  of  their  children  may  even  be  in- 
fpired  by  the  warmed  affection  ; and  the  lover  may 
be  tormented  by  the  caprices  of  his  ntidrefs,  whom 
he  cannot  refolve  to  hate.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  op- 
pofite paflions  and  affections  are  excited  by  differ- 
ent 
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ent  and  oppofite  circumftances,  refiding  in  the  fame 
exciting  caufe ; each  producing  its  own  characte- 
riftic  effect. 

Fearful  anxiety  and  joy  in  the  extreme  are  fo 
diametrically  oppofite,  and  their  pathological  ef- 
fects upon  the  lyftem  fo  contrary,  that  an  immedi- 
ate tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  extreme- 
ly difficult,  if  not  impoffible;  and  by  the  violence 
committed  upon  our  natures,  it  might  be  produc- 
tive of  fatal  confequences.  It  is  obfervable  that  in 
fuch  cafes  the  falutary  tranfition  is  made  through 
the  medium  of  the  pathological  effects,  which  are 
the  ufual  indications  of  forrow.  Tears  and  joyful 
lamentations  are  the  firft  tokens  of  the  removal  of 
exceffive  fear.  A fudden  relaxation  as  it  were  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  agonizing  conllriction  which  accom- 
panies that  paffion,  and  this  prepares  the  mind  for 
that  pleafing  vivacity  which  is  the  natural  character 
of  joy.  Every  medical  practitioner,  as  often  as  he 
has  affifted  at  any  painful  and  dangerous  operation,, 
that  has  proved  fuccefsful,  mull  have  obferved 
thefe  effects  produced  upon  the  fympathizing  atten- 
dants ; and  every  affectionate  Female  will  recollect 
thefe  fingular  emotions  upon  the  happy  delivery  of 
her  friend,  whom  fhe  has  fuppofed  to  have  been  in 
imminent  danger.  This  Angularity  may  perhaps  be 
explained  in  the  following  manner.  Previous  to 
the  happy  iffue,  forrow  and  anxious  fears  rcfpect- 
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ing  the  diftreffed  object  were  intimately  blended  to- 
gether ; while  the  pathological  tokens  of  the  latter, 
fuppreffed  thofe  of  the  former.  Upon  the  fudden 
removal  of  fear,  its  char  acteri  flic  reftrictions  are 
removed,  the  refidue  of  forrow  becomes  apparent, 
and  the  agitated  fpirits  are  tranquillized  by  the  tf- 
fufion  of  tears. 

A melancholy  ftate  of  mind  is  mod  foothed  at 
the  commencement,  by  what  feems  to  feed  its  me- 
lancholy. The  excefs  of  grief  will  liften  to  nothing 
that  is  not  fomewhat  in  unifon  with  it.  It  may  aiter- 
wards  be  alleviated  by  a degree  of  checrfulnefs  in  a 
friend  who  has  wept  for  their  diltrefs,  and  v.  hole 
fympathy  has  thus  infpired  a confidence.  But  no 
greater  violence  can  be  committed  upon  perfons  in 
the  anguifh  of  forrow,  than  an  attempt  at  gaiety, 
or  the  propofition  of  frivolous  amufements. 

Nothing  fo  effectually  fubdues  die  violence  of 
anger,  as  the  fortunate  fuggeftion  of  ludicrous  ideas. 
Whatever  excites  a frnile  or  a laugh,  excites  a fen- 
fation  totally  incompatible  with  rage,  or  with  deep 
refentment.  It  has  often  happened  that  a fomething 
ridiculous  in  the  ideas  or  conduct  of  the  offender 
has  averted  the  punifhment  due  to  his  careleffnefs 
and  inadvertency  ; or  that  fome  gay  and  cheerful 
thought  has  at  once  obliterated  refentment  againfl  a 

conduct 
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conduct  not  entirely  trivial.  W e are  told  by  anci- 
ent fabulilts,  that  when  Apollo  was  about  to  fhoot 
Mercury  difguifed  as  an  herdfman,  incenfed  at  this 
thievifh  deity  for  having  flolen  fome  cattle  which 
Apollo  was  deftined  to  watch,  he  applied  to  his  quiver 
for  an  arrow  that  he  might  revenge  the  offence  ; but 
difcovering  that  the  arch  thief  had  prevented  the  ef- 
fects of  his  anger  by  previoufly  Healing  all  the  arrows, 
he  was  fo  diverted  at  the  jefl  that  his  anger  immedi- 
ately fubfided.  Iracundiam  voluptate  fuperante. 

In  the  quarrel  between  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Ho- 
mer reprefents  the  Queen  of  Heaven  terrified  into 
filence,  and  attempting  to  fupprefs  the  figns  of  a 
refentment  which  (he  could  not  fubdue.  But  he 
informs  us  that  it  was  the  jell  of  Vulcan  in  taking 
upon  him  an  office,  for  which  he  was  fo  ill  qualifi- 
ed, and  becoming  cup-bearer,  which  effectually  res- 
tored mirth  and  good-humour  among  the  Celeflials. 

Vulcan  with  aukward  grace,  his  office  plies-, 

And  unextinguiffied  laughter  ffiakes  the  fkies. 

POPE. 
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OBSERVATION  IV. 

On  the  Seal  of  the  Passions. 

|T  is  ufual  for  Writers  on  the  Paflions  to  fpecu- 
late  concerning  their  Seat , whether  it  be  in  the 
fpiritual , or  in  the  animated  material  part  of  Man. 
Some  philofophers  place  the  paflions  folely  in  the 
corporeal  fyftem.  Among  thefe  was  the  celebrated 
Des  Cartes.  Mr.  Grove , on  the  contrary7,  defines 
the  paflions  to  be  “ the  affections  attended  with  pe- 
“ culiar  apd  extraordinary  motions  of  the  animal 
“ fpirits;”-'  and  in  oppofition  to  die  fentiments  of 
Des  Cartes,  he  fays,  “ I am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
<£  fenfation  of  the  foul  generally  precedes  a change 
“ in  the  fpirits;  external  objects  not  being  able  to 
“ raife  a ferment  in  the  fpirits  till  they  have  firft 
“ ftruck  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  fomething  noble, 
“ frightful,  amiable,  Sec.” 

Others  again  afcribe  fome  of  the  affections  to  the 
animal  principle,  and  fome  to  the  rational.  Dr. 
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Reid  is  in  doubt  whether  tc  the  principle  of  cjlecm , 
“ as  well  as  gratitude  ought  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
“ order  of  animal  principles,  or  if  they  ought  not 
“ rather  to  he  placed  in  a higher  order."  He  has 
finally,  however,  placed  the  elteem  of  the  wife  and 
good  in  the  order  of  animal  principles ; not  from 
any  perfuafion  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  brute  animals, 
but  becaufe  it  appears  in  the  mod  unimproved,  and 
the  mod  degenerate  part  of  our  fpecies,  even  in 
thofe  in  whom  we  hardly  perceive  any  exertion  ei- 
ther of  reafon  or  of  virtue. 

But  what  is  dill  more  fingular,  the  fame  affection 
is  fometimes  placed  by  this  philofopher  under  the 
animal,  and  fometimes  under  the  rational  princi- 
ple. Speaking  of  refentment  he  obferves,  “ that 
i:  fudden  or  inflinctive  refentment  is  an  animal  prin- 
“ ciple,  common  to  us  with  brute  animals ; but 
“ that  refentment,  which  fome  authors  call  delibe - 
“ rate , mud  fall  under  the  clafs  of  rational  princi- 
" pies.”  He  alfo  excludes  “ the  parental  affection 
“ from  the  rational  principle,  becaufe  it  is  not 
« grounded  on  an  opinion  of  merit  in  the  object.” 
(See  Reid's  Effays  on  the  active  powers  of  Man. 
Es.  1 11.  Ch.  4.) 

This  contrariety  of  opinions  among  philofophers 
themfelves;  the  vague  conjectures  arid  arbitrary 
pofitions  they  have  advanced,  too  plainly  evince 
that  we  are  not  prepared  for  difquifitions  of  this 

kind. 
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kind.  They  prove  that  it  will  be  irnpolTible  to  ar- 
range the  paffions  and  affections  with  any  prcci- 
fion  under  thefe  two  heads,  until  we  fhdl  have  ob- 
tained more  accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  ra- 
tional and  fpiritual  part  of  man  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  vivified  matter  which  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
ftitute  his  animal  nature  on  the  other. 

Thofe  who  place  the  paffions,  or  any  of  the  af- 
fections in  the  body,  confefs  that  it  muft  be  an 
animated  body  : but  they  do  not  explain  to  us  the 
caufe  of  this  animation ; or  what  is  that  vivifying 
principle  which  fo  wonderfully  changes  the  proper- 
ties of  dead,  infenfible,  inactive  matter.  When 
we  fhall  know  the  caufe  of  fenfation  or  of  percep- 
tion in  its  lowed  flage ; and  when  we  fhall  have  dtf- 
covered  what  that  is  which  thinks,  reafons,  and 
wills,  we  may  be  better  qualified  to  decide  con- 
cerning the  feat  of  the  paffions  and  emotions. 

The  reafen  which  induced  DesCartes  and  others, 
to  make  all  the  affections  fenfual  is  obvious.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive  that  we  cannot  aferibe  affections  to 
the  fpiritual  part  of  man,  w’ithout  admitting  the  faj- 
Jions  alfo  ; nor  thefe,  without  being  perplexed  with 
the  appetites ; which  although  confeffedly  fenfual, 
frequently  excite  thofe  emotions  and  paffions,  which 
mult  be  aferibed  to  the  Spirit  if  it  be  fufceptible  of 
emotions.  But  this  combination,  or  reciprocal  in- 
fluence, they  deem  to  be  totally  inconliftent  with 
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th'ofe  intellectual  honours  they  are  folicitous  oF  af- 
cribing  exclufively  to  our  fpiritual  natures. 

Dr.  Reid's  embarraffment  feems  to  be  founded  on 
the  expectation  that  the  rational  principle  mud  al- 
ways act  rationally ; which  leads  him  to  infer  that 
whenever  the  paffions  and  affections  do  not  receive 
the  fanction  of  reafon,  they  are  to  be  affigned  over 
to  the  animal  principle.  But  this  hypothefis  will 
tempt  us  to  doubt  of  the  very  exiftence  of  the  rati- 
onal principle  in  numbers  of  our  fpecies;  it  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  the  two  natures  deemed  fo  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  each  other,  poffefs  powers  fo 
perfectly  fimilar,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  keened 
difcernment  to  didinguifh  between  their  operations ; 
and  it  compels  us  to  infer,  that  whenever  fome  of 
our  affections  become  conformable  to  reafon,  they 
have  changed  their  feat  from  the  animal  to  the  ra- 
tional principle. 

Philofophers  and  Divines,  who  didinguiffi  Man  in- 
to the  three  feparate  parts  of  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit, 
which  notwithdanding  the  intimacy  of  their  union, 
they  fuppofe  to  be  different  in  their  natures ; af- 
cribe  the  appetites  to  the  body,  the  paffions  and  af- 
fections to  the  foul,  and  to  the  fpirit  thofe  intellec- 
tual powers  which  feem  remote  from  paffions  or 
emotions  of  any  kind.  By  fuch  an  arrangement 
they  mean  to  compliment  the  fpirit  with  the  mod 
exalted  dation ; but  the  honour,  like  many  other 
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projects  of  ambition,  is  entirely  at  the  expence  of 
its  happinefs.  If  the  affections  pertain  to  the  foul 
exclufively,  that  alone  is  capable  of  enjoying;  the 
fpirit  is  deprived  of  every  motive  for  {peculation  : 
and  fince  it  fometimes  happens  that  fpeculations  of 
the  moft  abftrufe  kind  excite  pleafing  fenfations, 
the  fpirit  muft  certainly  perceive,  though  it  has  no 
faculties  to  lament  its  hard  lot,  as  often  as  it  is  con- 
fcious  that  thefe  delightful  fenfations,  which  are  its 
own  work,  are  transferred  to  the  foul. 

4 

Without  entering  therefore  into  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  which  for  want  of  data  muft  be  conjectu- 
ral and  unfatisfactory,  it  will  be  more  correfpon- 
dent  with  my  plan,  fimply  to  ftate  interefting  facts, 
and  leave  it  to  the  metaphyfician  to  draw  fuch  con- 
fequences  as  he  may  deem  moft  legitimate. 

It  muft  be  admitted  that  every  paffion,  emotion, 
and  affection  proceeds  from  certain  imprefiions  or 
ideas  excited  concerning  the  nature,  or  ftate,  or 
quality,  or  agency  of  the  exciting  caufe.  Thefe 
ideas  have  undoubtedly  their  feat  in  diat  part  of  man 
we  diftinguifh  by  the  appellation  of  mirid.  The 
exciting  caufe  therefore  changes  the  ftate  of  the 
mind  refpecting  the  particular  object.  From  total 
indifference  it  becomes  fome  way  or  other  intcrejl- 
etlj  This  new  impielHon,  if  it  be  pofl'effed  of  a 
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certain  degree  of  flrength  produces  a correfpondent 
change  upon  the  body.  Univerfal  obfervation, 
and  univerfal  phrafeology,  which  is  doubtlefs 
founded  upon  this  obfervation,  unite  to  evince  that 
a very  perceptible  influence  of  every  ftrong  emo- 
tion is  directed  towards  the  heart.  The  heart  ex- 
periences various  kinds  of  fenfation,  pleafant  or 
unpleafant,  over  which  it  has  no  controul ; and 
from  thence  the  influence  of  agitated  fpirits  feems 
to  be  diffufed  over  the  body.  Their  more  gentle 
effects  are  not  vifible  to  the  fpectator ; nay,  the  fub- 
ject  himfelf  is  not  confcious  perhaps  of  any  thing 
more  than  either  a change  of  fentiment,  or  the  per- 
ception of  the  ftronger  influence  of  a former  fenti- 
ment united  with  fomething  agreeable  or  difagree- 
ahle  in  this  perception  ; a fomething  which  attaches 
more  ftrongly  to  the  object,  or  creates  fome  degree 
of  repugnance.  This  flate  of  mind  is  fly  led  an  af- 
fection, and  it  appears  to  be  totally  mental ; but 
ftronger  influences  produce  fuch  changes,  that  the 
inward  difpofition  becomes  obvious  to  the  fpecta- 
tors  through  the  medium  of  the  corporeal  frame. 
It  is  now  called  an  emotion , and  this  may  increafe 
in  flrength  until  the  whole  fyftem  becomes  agitated 
and  convulfed. 

From  this  ftatement  it  appears  inconteftible,  that 
the  affections  and  paflions  have  their  origin  in  the 
mind;  while  emotions  are  corporeal  indications  of 

what 
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what  paffes  within;  according  to  the  conjecture  ex- 
preffed  by  Mr.  Grove. 

It  alfo  proves  that  the  difpofuion  which  fome 
have  indulged,  to  confine  the  affections  to  the 
mind,  and  refer  the  paffions  to  the  animal  princi- 
ple, is  to  theorize  in  oppofition  to  facts.  For  nu- 
merous inftances  have  prefented  themfelves  in  the 
courfe  of  our  Analyfis,  which  indicate  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gentleft  affection  and  the  moft 
turbulent  paffions  confifts  in  degree , not  in  nature. 
Whatever  produces  filent  fatisfaction  in  its  mildelt 
influence,  will  produce  the  extravagance  of  joy  in 
its  ftrongelt.  Fearful  apprehenfion,  in  its  excefs, 
is  terror  ; and  difpleafure  in  its  moft  inordinate  ex- 
ertions is  rage.  When  the  gentleft  affections  are 
rendered  confpicuous,  their  exiftence  is  known  by 
fome  vifible  change  produced  in  the  countenance, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  fyftem ; while 
the  moft  violent  agitations  of  the  mind  operating 
upon  the  fame  nervous  fyftem,  produce  ungovern- 
able tranfports.  Hence  it  is  rational  to  infer,  that 
the  fineft  affections  and  the  ftrongeft  paffions  are 
equally  fenfttive,  or  equally  fpiritual  in  their  na- 
tures. 

It  is  natural  for  thofe  who  favour  the  hypothefis, 
that  man  confifts  of  (i  different  natures  marvellouf- 
“ ly  mixt,”  to  afcribe  the  appetites  folely  to  the 
corporeal  fyftem,  or  to  the  animal  nature  of  man, 

and 
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and  to  call  them  carnal  becaufe  the  immediate  ob  - 
jects  of  the  appetites  relate  to  the  wants  and  gratifi- 
cations of  the  body.  But  do  they  recollect  that 
thefe  appetites  are  frequently  awakened  by  the  at- 
tention paid  by  the  mind  to  their  particular  objects, 
exciting  concupifcence,  which  is  always  attributed 
to  the  mind  ? When  the  defires  confidered  as  car- 
nal are  excited  by  a particular  ftate  of  the  body, 
that  is  by  certain  changes  made  in  the  corporeal  fyf- 
tem,  which  generate  particular  wants,  as  in  the  fen- 
fations  of  hunger  and  third;  the  mental  part  of  our 
natures  is  immediately  confcious  of  thefe  uneafy 
fenfations,  wills  to  remove  them,  expects  gratifica- 
tion in  attending  to  the  demands  of  appetite.  Thus 
die  whole  man  becomes  interefted,  without  the  pof- 
fibility  of  placing  a barrier,  to  arreft  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  render  the  appetite  purely  corpo- 
real. 

When  the  power  of  immediate  gratification  is 
pofTeffed,  none  of  the  acceffary  paflions  and  emo- 
tions are  called  forth,  and  in  fome  cafes  we  are  un- 
confcious  of  mental  exertions.  But  if  the  gratifica- 
tion cannot  be  immediate ; if  it  be  uncertain;  if 
any  formidable  impediments  prefent  themfelves, 
then  the  whole  foul  is  powerfully  aroufed : hopes 
and  fears  are  excited  concerning  the  event ; anger 
and  jealoufies  are  indulged  againft  rivals  and  caufes 
of  impediments ; forrows,  and  vexations  atourdif- 
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apppointmcnt.  Thcfe  betray  the  intereft.  which  the 
mind  has  taken  in  pleafures  which  are  deemed  fen- 
fual.  Where  the  indulgence  has  been  illicit,  re- 
pentance alfo  and  remorfe  confefs  that  the  foul  feels 
itfelf  refponfible  for  gratifications  which  are  deemed 
merely  carnal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  finer  affections  of  love, 
fuch  as  the  filial,  the  parental,  the  focial ; and  be- 
nevolence in  its  more  tranquil  exertions,  being  fo 
much  exalted  above  the  appearance  of  every  thing 
felfijh , and  having  no  immediate  perfonal  gratifica- 
tion for  their  object,  are  generally  attributed  to  the 
higher  principle  in  our  natures.  But  the  love  of 
beauty  and  of  attractive  qualifications  between  the 
fexes,  becoming  fexual,  may  create  defires  deno- 
minated carnal ; and  benevolence  becoming  fym- 
pathy  and  compaflion  with  deep  dillrefs,  produces 
the  corporeal  effects  of  agonizing  grief  or  fear, 
and  is  virtually  as  fenfual  or  carnal  as  any  of  the 
appetites  ; though  ufage  is  offended  at  fuch  an  ap- 
plication of  the  terms. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  grand  principles  of  love 
and  hatred,  defire  and  averfion,  produce  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  whole  fyftem  when  they  operate, 
with  a certain  degree  of  force  : though  for  the  fake 
of  diferimination  we  give  different  names  to  thefe 
effects ; and  to  manifefl  our  fenfe  of  the  fuperiority 
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of  one  clafs  of  our  defires  and  affections  when  com- 
pared with  another,  we  annex  various  degrees  of 
relpectability  to  thofe  which  are  moft  remote  ftom 
the  gratification  of  corporeal  wants. 

When  the  affections  of  love  and  defire  are  plac- 
ed upon  objects  deemed  the  moft  fenfual,  they  are 
called  appetites, ; and  they  are  ftigmatized  with  the 
epithet  of  carnal  appetites,  becaufe  they  begin  and 
terminate  in  gratifications  which  do  not  call  foithone 
amiable  quality  or  refpectable  exertion  of  the  mind, 
and  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  grofTeft  abufe. 
When  indulged  within  the  limits  permitted,  they  are 
void  of  merit ; if  illegitimate,  or  indulged  to  excefs, 
they  are  accounted  ignominious.  In  this  fingular 
predicament  are  thole  gratifications,  which  have  for 

their  final  caufe,  the  fupport  or  produce  of  life,  ex- 

% 

clufively  placed. 

The  finer  fpecies  of  corporeal  enjoyments  reject 
the  degrading  epithets  of  fenfual  and  carnal  withdif- 
dain.  No  one  is  faid  to  be  carnally  difpofed,  when 
his  ears  are  gratified  with  the  charms  of  muficj 
when  his  eye  furveys  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  is 
not  charged  with  having  an  infatiable  appetite  for 
paintings,  or  condemned  for  inordinate  concupis- 
cence though  he  fhould  expend  his  fortune  in  mak- 
ing purchafes,  or  exhauft  his  health  by  inceffant 
application  to  the  art.  For  though  his  lenfes  are 
equally  gratified,  as  in  the  other  initances,  yet  the 
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enjoyment  is  furnifhed  by  objects  more  dignified  in 
their  nature,  which  have  been  the  refult  of  (kill 
and  ingenuity.  It  is  here  that  merit  commences 
both  in  the  power  of  enjoyment,  and  in  the  power 
of  execution ; and  language  diftinguifhes  gratifica- 
tions from  thefe  fources  by  the  more  elevated  ap- 
pellation of  tajie.  This  very  term,  by  the  way,  is 
an  indication  of  the  power  of  the  object  of  ourpur- 
fuit  to  elevate  our  ideas  refpecting  the  exprefiions 
employed.  The  word  tajle>  although  it  is  a meta- 
phor borrowed  from  one  of  the  carnal  fenfations, 
lofes  the  groffnefs  of  its  original  meaning  in  the  new 
mode  of  its  application.  It  is  ennobled  by  its  ob- 
ject, till  we  forget  that  it  is  of  a plebeian  origin. 

The  pleafure  derived  from  agreeable  odours  be- 
ing as  it  were  the  medium  between  the  groffer  appe- 
tites, and  the  pleafure  infpired  by  harmonious 
founds  or  the  objects  of  vifion,  neither  expofed  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  former,  nor  poffefling  the  merit 
of  the  latter,  has  no  epithet  eidier  of  contempt  or 
refpectability. 

When  love  and  defire  are  placed  upon  nobler  ob- 
jects than  any  of  the  preceding;  fuch  as  know- 
ledge, virtue,  or  any  other  mental  qualification,  the 
fuperior  dignity  of  thefe  purfuits,  and  their  ele- 
vation above  every  thing  deemed  fenfual,  and 
above  the  gratification  of  a refined  tafte,  confers  a 
dignity  upon  the  affections  themfelves  until  they 
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feem  to  be  of  an  higher  origin,  and  emulate  every 
thing  we  can  conceive  of  the  moft  exalted  Ipints. 
For  we  cannot  entertain  more  elevated  fentiments 
of  immaterial  created  intelligences,  than  that  they 
polTefs  an  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  wifdom,  and 
moral  obligation. 

Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  afcribe  thofe  powers 
of  the  mind,  which  by  way  of  pre-eminence  we  de- 
nominate intellectual  to  any  other  principle  than  that 
which  is  the  fource  of  the  affections,  and  is  intereft- 
ed  in  the  cravings  of  the  appetites.  The  ftate  of 
mind,  and  its  confcious  perceptions  muff  vary  accor- 
ding to  the  kind  of  employment  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. When  its  occupation  is  fimply  to  invefti- 
gate  truths  of  any  kind,  to  examine,  deliberate, 
judge,  andrefolve;  it  is  in  a very  different  ftate, 
than  when  it  is  forcibly  ftruck  with  the  beneficial  or 
pernicious  nature  and  tendency  of  thefe  truths,  or 
of  any  influential  quality  with  which  it  is  become 
acquainted.  It  contemplates  abflract  ideas  which 
may  have  a diftant  reference  to  utility,  in  a mood 
very  different  from  that  it  experiences  when  very 
attractive  or  very  alarming  properties  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  imagination,  whofe  influence  upon  our 
well-being  feems  to  be  direct  and  immediate. 

Yet  in  the  calmer  exercife  of  the  mind,  in  fpecu- 
lations  the  moft  abftrufe,  there  is  a fpecies  of  perma- 
nent pleafure  of  which  it  is  confcious,  and  which  is 
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preferred  by  the  philofopher  to  the  drongeft  emo- 
lions  which  arc  as  tranfient  as  they  are  violent ; un- 
til by  fome  new  and  intereding  difcovery  he  is  fur- 
prifed  into  joy,  or  intricacies  occur  which  didurb 
and  irritate.  He  then  experiences  that  paffions  and 
emotions  will  fometimes  intrude  themfelves  into 
the  apartment  where  the  door  feems  to  be  mod  ob- 
ftinately  fhut  againd  them.  Nor  can  his  more 
tranquil  pleafures  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe 
than  to  a drong  predilection  for  the  dudy  which 
mod  occupies  his  attention,  to  his  love  of  know- 
ledge, to  the  gratification  of  his  curiofity,  to  the 
fatisfaction  derived  from  the  enlargement  of  his 
ideas  and  improvement  of  his  underdanaing.  to  his 
ardent  defire  of  difcovering  fomething  which  may 
extend  his  fame  or  prove  beneficial  to  humanity  ; 
that  is,  to  honourable,  noble,  and  ufeful  affections. 


The  Reader  will  perceive  that  thefe  remarks 
have  not  the  mod  didant  reference  to  the  grand 
quedion  concerning  the  materiality  or  immateriality 
of  our  natures.  They  are  fimply  oppofed  to  thofe 
unfounded  hypothefes,  and  vague  conjectures  which 
indead  of  explaining  any  one  phenomenon,  render 
our  ideas  more  embarraffed.  They  indicate  that 
we  ought  not  to  multiply  principles,  until  we  are  qua- 
lified to  affign  to  them  their  didinct  offices  without 
encroachments  or  confufion.  What  can  be  more 
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unfatisfactory  than  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  prin- 
ciples totally  oppofite  in  their  natures,  in  order  to 
explain  the  contrarieties  obfervable  in  human  cha- 
racter and  conduct ; and  yet  to  allow  that  in  fome 
inftances  their  operations  are  fo  fimilar,  that  philo- 
fophers  themfelves  cannot  afeertain  the  diftinct  pro- 
vince of  each  ? Or  what  can  be  more  fuperfluous 
than  to  imagine  the  exiftence  of  thefe  diftinct  prin- 
ciples, merely  to  confer  honour  upon  the  one,  and 
load  the  other  with  difgrace,  when  the  nature  of 
the  object  purfued  and  the  difpofitions  towards  it 
will  folve  every  difficulty  ; will  indicate  an  exalted 
or  a depraved  ftate  of  the  mind,  without  fuggefting 
a Gngle  doubt  whether  the  fpiritual  man  ought  in 
any  refpect,  to  become  refponfible  for  the  difgrace- 
ful  propenfities  of  the  carnal  man  with  whom  he  is 
compelled  to  cohabit  ? 

It  has  been  alleged  that  during  the  impetus  of 
paffion,  the  foul  is  in  a ftate  of  much  greater  acti- 
vity than  at  any  other  period.  In  molt  inftances 
this  is  probably  the  cafe.  Yet  we  ffiould  recollect 
that  during  the  excitements  of  paffion,  the  foul  mufl 
neceflarilv  manifejl  the  greateft  activity  to  the  fpec- 
tator,  from  its  peculiar  exertions  upon  the  corpo- 
real fyftem.  Whereas  in  the  exercife  of  deep 
thought,  the  activity  of  the  foul  is  concentrated 
within.  Of  confequence  when  the  mind  is  abforb- 
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cd  in  profound  meditation,  inflead  of  indicating 
more  activity  than  ufual,  the  external  appearance 
will  indicate  lefs.  Hence  it  is  that  deep  thinkers 
are  fo  frequently  confounded  by  thofe  who  are  not 
deep  thinkers,  with  the  ftupid.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
activity  of  the  foul  can  only  difcover  itfelf  by  the 
refult  of  its  labours ; or  by  the  injuries  which  in- 
tenfe  application  may  have  committed  upon  the 
conftitution.  Inftances  have  exifted  in  which  men- 
tal occupation  has  produced  an  infenfibility  to  eve- 
ry foreign  impreffion.  The  fubject  has  remained 
unmoved  in  the  midft  of  fcenes  calculated  to  excite 
the  molt  horrid  tumults  of  foul.  When  the  Philo- 
fopher  of  Syracufe  was  fo  wrapt  in  contemplation 
as  to  be  infenfible  to  all  the  horrors  of  a fiege,  his 
mind  could  not  be  lefs  active  than  theirs  who  were 
the  molt  agitated  by  the  fcenes  of  complicated  dif- 
trefs  which  furrounded  them. 
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Causes  which  create  a Diversity  in  our 
Affections  enumerated. 

ITT  may  feem  natural  to  expect  that  men,  formed 
A with  limilar,  and  often  with  equal  powers  of 
difcriminating  the  nature  of  objects ; in  whom  the 
fenfations  of  pleafure  and  pain,  happinefs  or  mifery 
are  fo  fimilar  ; who  are  expofed  to  fimilar  caufes  of 
excitement,  fhould  indicate  a correfpondent  fimila- 
rity  in  their  affections,  inftead  of  fuch  a diverfity 
•which  is  fo  confpicuous  not  only  in  different  per- 
fons,  but  frequently  in  themfelves.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  predilections  of  individuals  for 
the  fuppofed  means  of  happinefs  are  extremely 
various;  that  one  man  will  purfue  with  ardour 
what  another  will  contemplate  with  indiffer- 
ence, or  with  difapprobation  and  difguft.  Nor 
is  there  any  perfon  who  entertains  invariably  the 
fame  difpofition  towards  the  fame  object.  At  one 
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inftant  he  will  not  only  feel  a much  ftronger  affection 
for  it  than  he  did  at  the  preceding,  but  he  may  to- 
day contemplate  with  contempt  and  abhorrence  that 
which  yefterday  may  have  excited  raptures. 

It  is  of  confiderable  moment  to  trace  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  this  diverfity,  or  to  point  out  fome  of 
thofe  circumftances  which  have  a very  power- 
ful influence  over  our  minds.  The  number  and  ex- 
tent of  thefe  enjoin  brevity  upon  us,  and  will  per- 
mit little  more  than  an  enumeration. 


§ l.  The  Influence  of  Experience. 

Thefe  diverflties  and  changes  may  in  many  cafes 
be  aferibed  to  the  difference  obfervable  between 
the  fuggeflions  of  a lively  imagination,  and  the 
more  faithful  reports  of  experience.  Our  pre- 
conceptions are  feldom  accurate.  If  they  be  not 
entirely  falfe,  or  totally  oppofite  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubject,  they  are  almofl  fure  to  err  on  the  fide 
ofexcefs,  or  of  defect.  Experience  in  numberlefs 
in  fiances  corrects  thefe  errors,  and  teaches  us  to  ef- 
timate  the  qualities  of  objects  as  they  really  exift, 
and  not  according  to  a prejudiced  conception  or  an 
heated  imagination.  This  will  of  confequence 
teach  us  highly  to  prize  many  things  which  we  had 
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before  neglected  or  defpifed,  and  to  difmifs  with  in- 
difference and  contempt  many  things  in  which  a de- 
luded imagination  had  placed  our  fupreme  happi- 
nefs.  Such  changes  will  take  place  in  every  indi- 
vidual in  his  paffage  through  life.  Their  nature, 
and  the  ufes  made  of  them  conflitute  the  difference 
between  the  wife  man  and  the  fool. 

But  there  are  many  other  caufes  which  act  more 
uniformly  upon  whole  claffes  and  bodies  of  people, 
and  give  to  each  clafs  a certain  caft  of  character. 
Some  of  thefe  are  very  fimilar  in  their  effects ; others 
diflimilar,  irregular,  and  capricious. 

Among  thofe  which  are  more  uniform  in  their 
influence  may  be  placed  the  diflinctions  in  charac- 
ter and  difpofitions  obfervable  in  the 

§ 2.  Dife  re  nee  of  Sex. 

In  moft  animals  of  the  inferior  order  there  is  a 
manifefl  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
both  in  external  appearance,  and  in  inflinctive  pro- 
perties. The  former  being  in  general  of  a ftron- 
ger  make  than  the  latter,  and  excepting  at  the  mo- 
ments when  the  powers  of  the  female  are  called 
forth  to  the  protection  of  their  young,  more  cou- 
rageous in  difpofition. 

Similar  laws  manifeftly  prevail  in  the  human  fpe- 
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cies.  The  very  form  and  conflitution  of  the  man  indi- 
cate that  he  is  rendered  capable  of  more  robuft  em- 
ployments; and  his  ftronger  contexture  is  generally 
fpeaking  connected  with  a difpofition  to  greater  ex- 
ertions : whereas  the  fuperior  delicacy  of  contex- 
ture which  diftinguifhes  the  female,  is  moftly  ac- 
companied with  a much  greater  delicacy  of  charac- 
ter. Her  difpofitions  to  flrong  and  vigorous 
exertions  either  of  body  or  of  mind  are  not  fo  uni- 
verfal,  and  file  generally  places  her  affections  up- 
on objects  and  duties  which  are  more  confined  and 
domefticated. 

Nor  do  the  cufloms  prevalent  in  favage  or  lefs 
polifhed  nations  invalidate  the  above  remarks.  In 
thofe  countries  where  bodily  labour,  or  the  fatigues 
ofhufbandry,  are  wholly  configned  to  the  females, 
while  their  hufbands  appear  indolent  and  inactive  ; 
this  indolence  is  merely  the  repofe  enjoved  in  the  in- 
terval of  hill  greater  exertions.  War,  or  the  chace, 
are  exclufively  their  province,  and  when  engaged  in 
thefe,  the  men  endure  much  greater  fatigues  and 
hardfhips  than  thofe  allotted  to  their  partners. 

It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  thefe  peculiarities 
of  make  and  of  character  are  not  fo  uniform  as  to 
refill  the  influence  of  caufes  which  have  a tendency 
to  counteract  them.  Singularity  of  temperament, 
the  force  of  cuftom  and  education,  particular  fitua- 
tions  in  life,  may  place  individuals  of  each  fex  out  of 

their 
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their  proper  fphere,  and  induce  a peculiarity  of  in- 
dividual character.  But  this  change  feldom  meets 
with  the  approbation  of  either  fex.  An  effeminate 
man  is  defpifed,  and  amafeuline  female  has  little 
power  to  charm. 

An  elfential  difference  is  alfo  obfervable  in  fexual 
predilections.  The  female  prefers  the  flrong,  the 
bold  and  courageous,  the  fpirited  and  enterprizing. 
Her  ideas  of  beauty  and  comelinefs  are  indinctively 
fuch  as  correfpond  the  lead  with  the  delicacy  of  her 
own  perfon.  Men  in  general  are  mod  enamoured 
with  thofe  qualities  and  difpofitions  that  indicate  a 
contrary  character.  They  talk  of  the  amiable  foft- 
nefs  of  the  fex,  and  delicacy  of  form.  They  think 
that  the  milder  virtues  fit  with  peculiar  grace  upon 
the  female  ; fuch  as  gentlenefs,  patience,  compaf- 
fion,  and  tendernefs.  It  is  expected  that  {he 
fhould  excel  in  piety,  in  faith,  hope,  refignation. 
Men  contemplate  a female  atheid  with  more  difgud 
and  horror,  than  if  fhe  poffeffed  the  harded  features 
emboffed  with  carbuncles.  They  excufe,  and  ma- 
ny are  difpofed  to  be  pleafed  with  fuch  foibles  as 
proceed  from  delicacy  of  frame,  or  greater  fenfibi- 
lity  of  mind;  while  they  exprefs  their  difapproba- 
tion  of  a bold  forward  temper,  though  it  fliould  be 
accompanied  with  a great  fuperiority  of  talents. 
Although  moral  obligation,  as  referring  to  the  grand 
dandard  of  virtuous  conduct,  may  be  the  fame  ; 
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yet  the  rougher  vices  of’  oaths  and  intoxication  are 
appropriated  by  men ; while  the  fly,  evafive  ones 
of  artifice,  &c.  are  deemed  lefs  opprobrious  in  the 
female. 

It  is  maintained  that  men  are  moll  impetuous,  but 
that  females  are  mod  deeply  affected  with  the  tender 
paflion  : that  if  they  have  not  a fpeedy  recourfe  to 
the  piftol  or  the  rope,  they  will  probably  furvive  the 
agonies  of  difappointment,  under  which  the  fofter 
fex  will  gradually  pine  and  die.  Thefe  facts  have  in- 
duced a French  author  to  remark,  that  women 
confider  love  as  the  ferious  bufinefs  of  life,  and 
men  render  it  fubordinate  to  many  others.  It  is 
however  univerfally  deemed  to  be  the  province  of 
man  firft  to  declare  his  paffion  ; and  it  is  univerfally 
expected  that  the  female  fhould  receive  the  decla- 
ration with  a modefl  coynefs,  and  experience  fome 
degree  of  ftruggle  with  her  delicacy  before  {he  ac- 
knowledges the  paffion  to  be  reciprocal.  The  fe- 
male has  in  general  a flronger  affection  for  every 
thing  fhe  purfues  than  men,  who  are  more  fre- 
quently impelled  to  act  from  neceffity.  She  always 
follows  her  inclination  in  the  difeharge  of  her  focial 
and  domeflic  duties,  as  well  as  in  the  purfuits  of 
pleafure,  elegant  accomplifiiments,  or  of  literature  : 
and  thofe  who  are  of  a fcientific  turn  compenfate 
for  any  defect  in  extent  of  erudition,  or  depth  of 
invefiigation,  with  which  they  are  fometimes  charg- 
ed, 
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ed,  by  brilliancy  of  language  and  beauty  of  fentiment, 
which  fo  frequently  pervade  and  embellifh  their  wri- 
tings. They  are  fuppofed  to  be  much  fonder  of  or- 
naments than  thofe  of  the  other  fex  who  are  not  re- 
puted fops;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  more  deeply  re- 
fent  any  neglect  or  flight  of  their  perfons.  They 
are  warmer  in  their  friendfhips,  and  their  flrong 
attachments  can  fcarcely  be  weakened  by  any  thing 
but  rival  (hips.  If  (lighter  incidents  more  eafily 
difcompofe  their  tempers,  this  is  abundantly  re- 
compenfed  by  their  fuperior  patience  under  feverer 
trials.  In  cafes  of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty* 
they  have  not  only  been  equal  to  the  fupport  of  their 
own  fpirits,  but  they  have  fet  an  example  of  heroic 
courage  to  their  defponding  lords.  But  it  is  alfo  al- 
lowed, that  when  the  female  mind  becomes  tho- 
roughly depraved,  it  grea.tly  furpafles  the  other  fex  in 
cruelty,  revenge,  and  every  enormity;  which  is 
juftly  fuppofed  to  elucidate  the  common  proverb, 
“ Corruptio  optimi , ejl peffima.'* 

In  giving  the  above  epitome,  either  of  facts  or 
opinions,  the  author  has  purpofely  avoided  entering 
into  the  controverfy  relative  to  rights  and  powers , 
or  to  equality  or  fuperiority  of  capacities.  He 
does  not  wifh  to  draw  a comparifon  between  the  luf- 
tre  of  the  refpective  virtues,  or  nicely  to  balance 
the  refpective  vices  of  each  fex.  His  concern  is 
with  differences  alone.  If  thefe  exift  ; if  characte- 
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riftic  differences  commencing  with  early  childhood, 
when  the  little  Mils  delights  in  her  doll,  and  arran- 
ges her  domellic  play-things,  while  her  more  hardv 
brother  is  driving  a hoop  or  whipping  a top ; and 
runs  through  every  period  of  life,  it  is  of  no  mo- 
ment to  the  fubject  under  confideration  whether  thefe 
differences  are  to  be  aferibed  to  natural  and  phyfi- 
cal,  or  to  artificial  or  incidental  caufes  ; or  -which 
has  a preponderancy  of  excellence.  (See  Note  S .) 

This  manifefl  diverfity,  and  in  fome  refpects  to- 
tal contrariety,  in  difpofition  and  character  is  ne- 
ceffarily  connected  with  an  equal  diverfity  and  con- 
trariety of  taftes  and  affections ; or  iu  other  words, 
the  former  originate  from  the  latter : the  character 
being  itfelf  both  formed  and  indicated  by  a feries 
of  predilections  and  averfions.  If  therefore  each 
fex  has  its  diftinguifhing  characteriflics,  if  their 
taftes  and  inclinations  be  not  precifely  fimilar,  fex- 
ual  difference  mull  be  productive  of  different  ideas 
of  the  qualities  of  objects,  and  create  the  mod  op- 
pofite  affections  refpecting  them  : fo  that  objects 
and  circumftances  perfectly  the  fame,  fhall  to  each 
fex  appear  in  different  points  of  view.  That  which 
makes  little  or  no  impreffion  on  the  one,  being  cal- 
culated to  produce  ftrong  emotions  in  the  other ; 
becoming  the  fource  of  pleafure  or  difpleafure, 
of  enjoyment  or  of  infelicity. 


Another 
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Another  caufe  which  operates  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner is 

§ 3.  Diversity  of  Temperament* 

Without  entering  into  the  phyfiological  charac- 
teriftic  of  each  temperament,  concerning  which 
phyliologifts  themfelves  are  not  agreed;  it  has  ne- 
ver been  dilputed,  that  there  is  fuch  a diverfity  in 
the  original  conflitution  of  individuals  of  each  fex, 
as  may  not  only  influence  the  mental  powers,  but 
alfo  the  affections  of  the  mind  ; which  may  pre-dif- 
pofe  one  perfon  to  be  affected  by  fcenes  and  cir- 
cumltances  in  a manner  very  different  from  ano- 
ther. 

Some  are  naturally  more  irritable  in  their  tem- 
pers, others  more  placid  : that  is,  one  will  per- 
ceive and  feel  caufes  of  provocation  in  fituations  or 
conduct,  which  excite  no  emotions  in  the  mind  of 
another.  Some  are  naturally  of  a melancholy  call; 
which  fpreads  a gloom  over  every  object,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  obferving  and  enjoying  thofe  qua- 
lities which  excite  cheerful  ideas,  and  communi- 
cate pleafurable  fenfations  to  another.  This  man  is 
naturally  fanguine  in  his  difpofltion  : he  forms  a 
thoufand  projects,  and  is  full  of  hopes  refpecting 
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each : he  is  highly  delighted  with  fuch  profpects 
as  are  invifible  to  others  ; and  is  charmed  with  ideal 
properties,  which  never  entered  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  thofe  who  are  not  under  the  agreeable  delu- 
fion.  The  difappointments  to  which  fuch  a temper 
is  inevitably  expofed,  become  plentiful  fources  of 
vexation,  which  thelefs  fanguine  fortunately  efcape. 
The  timid,  on  the  contrary,  ruminate  over  every 
poffibility  of  evil.  They  dare  not  to  indulge  hope 
through  fear  of  difappointment.  They  fee  and  mag- 
nify pernicious  tendencies,  which  were  totally  over- 
looked by  perfons  of  the  contrary  difpoGtion. 
Some  are  naturally  indolent ; and  this  indolence  of 
temper  prevents  them  from  perceiving  thofe  quali- 
ties in  objects  which  aroufe  the  attention  of  the 
more  active ; and  it  induces  them  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  their  beloved  eafe.  Some  are  of  a focial 
cad  ; and  they  difcover  a thoufand  joys  in  focieties. 
which  appear  indifferent  or  infipid  to  the  lover  of 
retirement. 

Thus  is  there  a natural  and  habitual  difpofition 
to  be  differently  affected  by  the  fame  objects;  to 
each  of  which  the  imagination  gives  a colouring 
correfponding  with  the  permanent  and  characterif- 
tic  date  of  mind. 

• 

Another  caufe  invariably  produces  a change  in 
our  ideas  and  difpofitions  towards  particular  objects 


in 
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in  a manner  equally  uniform  and  characterise ; 
and  that  is 


§ 4.  The  Regular  Progress  of  our  Natures 
from  Infancy  to  advanced  Age. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  our  affections 
and  purfuits  from  this  caufe  are  inconteftibly  mark- 
ed by  the  hand  of  Nature  herfelf,  and  they  main- 
tain a degree  of  uniformity  in  every  perfon,  of 
every  nation  and  age,  whofe  longevity  carries  him 
through  each  period. 

The  ftrong  defires  of  the  infant  are  at  firft  con- 
fined to  its  natural  wants.  No  part  of  nature  is 
known  to  him,  excepting  that  which  ferves  to  fatis- 
fy  the  cravings  of  appetite,  and  the  nurfe  who  ad- 
miniffers  it.  During  this  Hate,  agonies  of  grief  and 
ecftafies  of  joy  are  indantaneoufly  excited,  and  as 
iaflantaneoufly  fubfide.  In  advancing  childhood 
curiofity  begins  to  awake,  and  increafed  attention 
is  paid  to  every  thing  around  us.  Our  purfuits, 
our  pleafures,  our  pains  become  daily  more  nume- 
rous and  complicated.  With  growing  powers  the 
love  of  action  accompanies  this  inquifitive  difpofi- 
ion.  The  healthy  and  vigorous  chiefly  delight  in 
thofe  amufements  which  occupy  the  attention,  in- 
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creafe  corporeal  ftrength  and  addrefs,  and  impercep- 
tibly enlarge  the  flock  of  ideas.  At  this  period,  a 
thoufand  gufhes  of  paffion  and  varied  affections  en- 
gage and  agitate  the  bread  by  turns.  Hopes  and 
fears,  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  eager  purfuits 
and  quick  fatiety  occupy  every  hour. 

Upon  advancing  towards  manhood,  new  paflions 
and  defires  are  implanted.  Social  connections  ac- 
quire llrength  and  permanency.  Sexual  affections 
arife,  and  the  multitudinous  paffions  which  fur- 
round  them.  Ambition  is  roufed,  and  means  are 
purfued  productive  of  important  ends.  Interefling 
objects  crowd  upon  the  attention,  which  increafe 
the  ardour  of  the  mind,  and  call  forth  the  mod.  vi- 
gorous exertions.  Gay  and  lively  imagination 
gilds  every  feene  with  delight,  and  to  enjoy  feems  to 
be  the  whole  object  of  ourexidence. 

Parental  affections,  cares,  folicitudes,  hopes 
and  difappointments,  joys  and  griefs,  of  a more  du- 
rable and  ferious  nature  fucceed  to  the  thoughtleff- 
nefs  of  younger  years.  The  focial  affections  which 
feemedat  an  early  period  to  be  indinctive,  ripen  in- 
to a lading  and  benevolent  concern  for  the  good  of 
others;  thefe  manifed  themfelves  in  fome  characters, 
by  directing  the  attention  to  plans  and  projects  of 
public  utility  ; while  in  others,  inordinate  felf-love 
and  infatiable  ambition  become  the  fird  fprings  of 
action. 
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A placid  ft  ate  of  mind  and  love  of  cafe  naturally 
form  the  habitual  difpofition  of  the  aged.  Their 
other  affections  moftly  derive  their  complexion 
from  the  fcenes  of  their  preceding  years.  Repeat- 
ed injuries,  confidence  abufed,  and  various  difap- 
pointments  united  with  their  growing  infirmities, 
are  apt  to  infpire  a peevifh  humour,  and  render 
fufpicion  and  the  excefs  of  caution  the  prevailing 
difpofi.ion.  Long  habits  of  frugal  induftry,  joined 
with  repeated  obfervations,  or  with  their  perfonal 
experience  of  the  dependent  and  neglected  ftate  of 
the  needy,  will  often  create  an  inordinate  love  of 
wealth,  which,  a conviction  that  it  cannot  be  long 
enjoyed  is  not  able  to  fubdue.  A defire  of  eafe 
and  tranquillity,  which  now  conftitute  their  princi- 
pal enjoyment,  is  apt  to  render  them  vexed  and  ir- 
ritated at  the  fmallcft  interruptions.  Some  aged 
perfons  on  the  other  hand  acquire  a placid  cheer- 
fulnefs,  by  the  recollection  both  of  difficulties  fur- 
mounted,  and  of  arduous  duties  performed,  which 
are  never  to  recur.  Confcious  of  having  filled  the 
various  connections  and  relations  of  life  with  pro- 
priety and  ufefulnefs,  they  have  treafured  up  a fund 
of  complacency  and  lively  hope  to  confole  the  de- 
cline of  life.  Even  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
ftruggled,  and  the  dangers  they  have  efcaped,  now 
become  the  fources  of  fatisfaction. 

Thus  has  every  period  of  life  its  characteriftic 
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influence  upon  our  ideas  and  our  affections  ; plac- 
ing new  objects  before  the  mind,  and  reprefenting 
the  former  ones  in  very  different  fhapes  and  colours 
from  thofe  which  fir  ft  occupied  the  imagination. 


§ 5.  National  Customs. 


National  cufloms,  however  widely  they  may  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  have  alfo  a very  powerful  and 
permanent  hold  on  the  affections.  For  thefe.  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  imbibe  a pre-poffeffion 
from  the  earlieft  infancy.  Early  habits  feem  to  be 
propagated  with  the  fpecies;  fo  intimately  are  they- 
formed  and  moulded  into  the  growing  frame  ! and 
thefe  early  propenfities  are  ever)7  day  {lengthened 
and  confirmed  by  univerfal  example  ! Cuftom  and 
habits  reconcile  whole  nations  to  climates  the  molt 
unfriendly,  and  to  occupations  the  moft  arduous 
and  fervile. 

• • * * * . • • jk 

What  fofternatures  (tart  at  with  affright, 

The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right. 

. * * * * *•  * * "•  c. 

.fc  * • • * 4 

The  hiftory  of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  different 
nations  fully  demonflrates  that  they  are  divided  into 
large  maffes  of  predilections  and  prejudices,  ftrong 
attachments  and  ftrong  averfions ! It  evinces  the 

feeble 
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feeble  influence  of  the  rational  faculties  either  in 
forming  or  correcting  cuftoms,  the  mofl  beneficial, 
or  the  mofl  pernicious.  Nay  fliould  experience  it- 
felf  begin  to  fugged  better  principles- to  fome  fupe- 
rior  and  reflecting  minds,  ages  may  roll  before  any 
one  will  venture  out  of  the  common  courf'e,  and 
attempt  to  reduce  them  to  action  ; and  his  bed  en- 
deavours will  probably  be  rewarded  with  ridicule, 
contempt,  and  general  detedation  ! Though  caufes 
merely  incidental  may  have  confpired  to  introduce  a 
peculiarity  of  manners  and  to  form  national  charac- 
ters; yet  beiilg  once  formed,  they  become  the  fo- 
vereign  rule  of  thought  and  action  : they  are  dif- 
fufedover  the  mod  extenfive  communities ; and  un- 
lefs  freedom  of.intercourfe  be  held  with  neighbour- 
. i'ng  nations,  not  an  individual  can  efcape  the  im- 
predion.  Thus  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  One 
didrict  contemplate  thofe  things  as  edential  to  well- 
being,  which  others  hold  in  abhorrence  ; that  one 
clafs  of  people  reveres  as  incumbent  duties/obfer- 
vances  which  others  contemplate  as  the  greated  ab- 
furdities ; that  fome  are  infpjred  with  invincible  at- 
tachments to  rites-  which  “thofe  who  are  not  under 

• • 

the  induence  of  the  fame  pre-podedions,  judly 
condder  as  a difgrace  to  humanity. 

Whether  cudom  fhould  induence  opinion,  or 
opinion  introduce  cudom,  they  both  operate  up- 
on the  affections,  and  generally  manifed  the  pleni- 

• tude 
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tude  of  their  power  by  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  abfurdities  they  render  familiar  and  accepta- 
ble to  the  mind.  Thefe  have  for  fucceflive  gene- 
rations edablifhed  the  empire  of  imaginary  beings  ; 
and  the  affections  of  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  ideal  objects.  Thefe 
have  fanctioned  the  moll  inveterate  hatreds ; have 
confecrated  immoralities,  and  dignified  theft,  prof- 
titution,  and  murder;  have  rendered  the  auflerities 
of  Brachmen  and  Monks  venerable  to  the  multi- 
tude ; have  loaded  the  Gentoo  Female  with  in- 
fufferable  difgrace  who  refufes  to  expire  in  tor- 
ments from  affection  to  her  deceafed  hufband  ; and 
in  the  molt  enlightened  countries  they  enjoin  it  up- 
on the  Man  of  Honour  to  murder  his  bed  friend 
for  a hafty  expreffion,  or  fome  other  indiferetion  of 
a momentary  tranfport.  Opinion  has  clothed  a 
frail  mortal  with  infallibility,  or  communicated  that 
exclufive  attribute  of  Deity  to  councils  and  fvnods, 
and  bowed  the  necks  of  myriads  to  the  empire  of 
their  decrees.  It  has  elevated  the  worthlefs  into 
the  character  of  faints,  and  thofe  who  have  mod  de- 
fended the  Divine  indignation  have  been  invoked  as 
the  mod  prevalent  interceffors.  It  has  reprefented 
the  Univerfal  Parent  as  the  tyrant  inflead  of  the  be- 
nevolent friend  of  mankind;  conducted  to  die  tor- 
ture thofe  who  prefumed  to  think  more  worthily  of 

him, 
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him,  and  it  now  threatens  a total  abnegation  of  his 
exigence. 

But  the  diverfities  of  opinions  and  manners,  with 
their  correfpondent  predilections  apd  averfions,  ex- 
ceed enumeration.  It  is  thefe  diverfities  which 
furnifh  the  amufement  derived  from  the  perufal  of 
travels  ; and  as  no  two  nations  on  the  globe  cor- 
refpond  in  every  inflance,  the  peculiarities  of  each 
illuftrate  in  a ftriking  manner  the  truth  of  our  ob- 
servation. They  indicate  the  inconceivable  vari- 
ety of  fentiments  and  affections  which  incidentally 
take  place  among  beings  of  the  fame  fpecies,  inha- 
bitants of  the  fame  fublunary  fyftem,  converfant 
with  fimilar  objects,  and  poffeffing  fimilar  powers 
of  mind. 


§ 6.  The  Force  of  Habit. 

Similar  to  the  cuftoms  which  pervade  large  bo- 
dies of  men,  is  the  power  of  habit  over  individu- 
als. The  mind  frequently  acquires  a ftrong  and  in- 
vincible attachment  to  whatever  has  been  familiar 
to  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Habits  primarily  in- 
troduced by  accident  or  by  neceffity,  will  infpire 
an  affection  for  peculiarities  which  have  the  reverfe 
of  intripfic  merit  to  recommend  them.  Thefe  be- 
come, 
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come,  as  it  were,  aflimilated  to  our  natures ; we 
contemplate  them  as  belonging  to  ourfelves  fo 
intimately,  that  we  feel  an  irkfomc  vacuity  in  their 
abfcnce,  and  enjoy  a great  degree  of  fatisfaction  in 
their  being  replaced;  merely  becaufe  we  have  been 
habituated  to  them.  How  frequently  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  mod  trifling  circumdances,  in  early- 
life,  will  decide  the  lot  of  our  future  years ; creat- 
ing affections  and  averfions,  which  have  the  mod 
lading  influence  ! It  is  this  caufe  which  fo  fre- 
quently  infpires  a preference  for  one  trade,  purfuir, 
or  profeffion,  rather  than  another  ! Thus  we  per- 
ceive that  children  fometimes  make  choice  of  the 
employments  of  their  parents  or  their  neighbours, 
becaufe -it  had  agreeably  engaged  the  attention  of 
their  juvenile  hours.  They  love  to  imitate  and 
play  the  man,  till  an  affection  is  acquired  for  the 
occupation  itfelf.  This  is  generally  the  cafe  where 
the  occupation  is  of  an  active  nature,  and  mod 
adapted' to  the  vivacity  of  youth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  minds  are  drongly  impreffed  with  the 
confinement,  flavery,  or  any  other  difagreeable 
circumdance  attending  the  employment  to  which 
they  are  daily  witneffes,  they  are  inclined  to  die 
contrary  extreme,  contract  an  averfion,  and  give 
the  preference  to  any  other  purfuit,  the  inconveni- 
ences of  which  are  unknown  to  them. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  farther  upon  thefe  parti- 
culars ; 
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culars ; as  every  individual  muft  be  confcious  of 
their  truth.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  feel  the 
force  of  habit,  both  as  the  fource  of  plealure  and 
of  difpleafure.  It  is  experienced  in  every  llation 
and  connection  in  life  ; it  is  experienced  in  what  we 
eat,  or  drink,  or  wherewith  we  are  clothed ; in 
our  habitations  and  their  furniture  ; and  in  our  own 
characterillic  peculiarities. 


§ 7.  Principle  of  Self-Love.  • 

■*»  9 - • 

The  influence  of  this  principle  has  frequently 
fhewn  itfelf  in  the  courfe  of  our  Analyfis.  Its  ten- 
dency to  magnify  the  good  or  evil  which  relates  to 
ourfelves  is  perpetually  felt.  But  we  fliall  now 
confine  our  attention  to  the  effects  of  appropri- 
ation ; or  the  attachment  generated,  and  the  affec- 
tions indulged  refpecting  every  thing  we  call  our 
own. 

Mr.  Hume  has  collected  together  many  ftriking 
inftances  of  the  effect  of  this  principle.  (See  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Paffions.j  He  attributes  it  to 
pride;  but  then  he  defines  pride  to  be  a certain  fa- 
ti faction  in  ourfelves  on  account  of  fome  accomplifh- 
vient  or  pojfeffion  which  we  enjoy.  Without  exa- 
mining the  propriety  of  this  definition  at  prefent, 

(See 
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(See  Note  H.)  the  influence  of  Self , refpecting 
appropriation  mufl  be  univerfally  admitted.  “ It 
“ is  always,”  fays  he,  “ our  knowledge,  our  fenfe, 
“beauty,  polfelfions,  family  on  which  v,e  value 
“ ourfelves. — We  found  vanity  upon  houfes,  gar- 
“ dens,  equipage,  and  other  external  objects;  as 
" well  as  upon  perfonal  merit  and  accomplifhments. 
tc  — Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their 
“ country,  or  their  county,  or  even  of  their  pa- 
rilh;  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the  climate,  in 
which  they  are  born ; of  the  fertility  of  their  native 
“ foil  ; of  the  goodnefs  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or 
“ victuals  produced  by  it;  &c.”  e:  Every  thing  be- 
“ longing  to  a vain  man,  is  the  bell  that  is  any 
“ where  to  be  found.  His  houfes,  equipage,  fur- 
“ niture,  clothes,  horfes,  hounds,  excel  all  others 
u in  his  conceit,  &c.” 

Thefe  and  many  other  inllances  that  might  be 
enumerated  indicate  an  innate  propenfity  to  value 
v whatever  we  polfefs,  merely  from  the  incidental 
circumftances  of  its  being  our  own.  That  this  dif- 
polition  frequently  gives  rife  to  the  excefs  of  vanity 
is  not  to  be  difputed  : but  the  difpofition  itfelf  is  fo 
important  that  it  cannot  be  difpenfed  with,  notwith- 
Itanding  that  it  has  fo  unfavourable  an  appearance. 
The  ftrong  attachment  to  whatever  is  our  own  be- 
caufe  it  is  our  own,  is  one  of  the  happiell  propenfi- 
ties  of  our  natures.  It  is  the  recompence  of  all 


our 
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our  defires,  purfuits,  and  exertions.  Without  this 
principle,  every  object  in  life  would  appear  unin- 
terelting  and  infipid ; and  the  majority  of  our  habi- 
tual affections  would  be  annihilated.  It  is  this 
which  forms  that  intimate  and  pleafing  connection 
with  every  thing  around  us ; and  enables  trifles 
themfelves  greatly  to  adminilter  to  our  comfort  and 
1'atisfaction. 

But  the  diverfity  which  it  creates  in  our  indivi- 
dual affections  is  no  lefs  obvious.  Every  man  has 
his  own  diftinct  atmofphere  of  good.  A circle 
which  is  his  own.  Every  particle  compofing  it,  is 
viewed  by  another  with  eyes  of  indifference;  but 
by  himfelf  with  complacency  and  delight. 


^ 8.  The  Influence  of  Education. 

By  education  in  this  place  is  underflood  any  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  the  ideas  and  improve  the  mind  by 
the  acquifition  of  general  knowledge,  or  proficien- 
cy in  any  particular  branch.  Education  introduces 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  numberlefs  ob- 
jects which  are  totally  unknown  to  the  ignorant; 
and  every  object  poffeflfes  fome  quality  of  a plea- 
fant  or  unpleafant  nature,  proportionably  multiply- 
ing or  diverfifying  our  agreeable  or  difagreeable 

fenfations. 
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fen fations.  With  the  ignorant,  objects  are  com- 
paratively few.  Scenes  before  them  are  of  no 
great  extent;  and  even  thefe  are  overlooked  by 
the  majority,  whofe  years  pafs  away  in  a kind  of 
fenfitive  indolence  without  apathy  or  affection. 

Sometimes  however  a natural  acutenefs  of  un- 
derflanding  is  obfervable  among  the  mod  illiterate, 
accompanied  with  lively  fenfations  and  verv  drong 
affections;  and  when  they  are  once  aroufed  by  ob- 
jects that  appear  intereding,  their  paffions  are  mod 
violent.  What  they  know  can  alone  appear  impor- 
tant to  them,  and  the  very  little  they  poffefs  is  their 
all.  Their  whole  fouls  are  concentrated  in  that 
which  gives  pleafure,  and  all  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind  are  exerted  to  repel  whatever  gives  pain. 
This  will  indicate  the  caufe  of  that  remarkable 
drength  of  paffions  and  affections,  both  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  malevolent  kind,  fo  obfervable  in  fa- 
vage  nations;  and  the  impetuofity  of  character  To 
often  to  be  met  with  among  the  active  and  unin- 
formed in  every  nation. 

The  cultivated  mind,  by  increafing  its  acquaint- 
ance with  innumerable  fubjects,  will  inevitably 
difeover  fome  pleafing  quality  in  every  object  of 
its  purfuit  : of  confequence  both  attention  and  af- 
fections aie  divided  and  fubdivided  into  innumera- 
ble ramifications ; and  thus,  although  enjoyment 
may  upon  the  whole  be  augmented  by  aggregate 

numbers. 
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numbers,  yet  each  individual  quality  poffeffes  hut 
a moderate  (hare  of  influence. 

The  young  and  inexperienced  are  generally  af- 
fected by  Ample  objects.  The  caufes  of  their  joy 
or  anger,  forrow  or  fear  are  feldom  complex.  As 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  more  enlarged,  the  af- 
fections are  both  more  diverhfied  and  rendered 
more  complicated  ! Thus  upon  the  perception  of 
favours  and  obligations,  the  joy  from  good  be- 
comes united  with  gratitude  to  the  author  of  that 
good;  with  love,  veneration , refpect , for  his  cha- 
racter; with  admiration  at  the  extent  of  the  good, 
or  at  fome  peculiarity  in  the  delicacy  and  liberality 
with  which  it  was  conferred.  Experience  introdu- 
ces the  paflions  of  hope  and  fear,  by  teaching  us 
the  knowledge  of  good  worth  poffefling,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable  on  the 

other. 

It  is  obfervable  further  that  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, whofe  habits  are  not  yet  formed,  and  to 
whom  every  thing  is  new,  are  moll  apt  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  introductory  emotions  of  furprife 
and  wonder.  This  inexperience  renders  things  and 
events,  which  are  familiar  to  others,  new  and  llrange 
to  them.  They  are  prone  to  be  in  ecftafies  for  ac- 
quihtions  and  advantages  comparatively  trifling, 
and  to  be  agitated  by  fmall  or  imaginary  evils,  be- 
caufe  their  imaginations  have  not  been  corrected  by 

r experience. 
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experience.  But,  if  thefe  pajjions  from  more  fim- 
ple  caufes,  are  frequently  ftronger  in  them  than  in 
others,  it  is  equally  true  that  their  affections  arelefs 
permanent.  A rapid  fucceffion  of  novelties,  and 
the  immenfe  variety  which  increafed  knowledge  in- 
troduces, quickly  efface  the  preceding  impreffion. 

But  the  very  extent  of  this  fubject  alfo  enjoins 
brevity  upon  me.  A whole  Encyclopedia  could 
fcarcely  dc^  it  juftice.  The  infinite  diverfity  of  pur- 
fuits  which  in  this  age  engage  the  attention  of  an 
awakened  world,  are  accompanied  by  an  equal  di- 
verfity of  predilections;  they  prefent  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  qualities  to  the  inquifitive  mind,  which  ex- 
cite their  correfpondent  emotions  and  affections. 


Other  caufes  which  influence  our  ideas  of  quali- 
ties have  a very  powerful,  though  very  tranfient 
effect.  They  are  merely  the  ephemerons  of  the 
mind;  nor  have  they  that  immediate  relation  to  the 
fuppofed  merit  or  demerit  of  the  object,  which  ex- 
erts its  influence  in  all  the  preceding  cafes.  Thefe 
are  the  influence  of  Novelty  and  of  Fajhion. 


§ 9.  Influence  of  Novelty. 

As  by  the  power  of  habit  we  are  reconciled  to 
circumflances,  and  even  enjoy  complacency  in  fi- 
xations, 
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tuations,  merely  becaufe  we  are  accuftomed  to 
them;  thus  will  the  novelty  of  an  object  frequently 
render  it  interefting  for  the  moment,  and  give  it  a 
temporary  pre-eminence  to  many  things  which  we 
know  to  poflefs  intrinfic  merit.  Novelty  is  in  itfelf 
the  mod  tranfient  of  all  qualities,  being  folely  adapt- 
ed to  that  inltinctive  curiofity,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  appetite  for  knowledge.  Novel  objects 
will  at  firft  excite  a degree  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion ; from  their  being  luppofed  to  poffefs  fome- 
thing  ftrange,  rare,  or  peculiar  : but  as  thefe  are 
relative  qualities  alone,  and  as  this  relation  refers 
folely  to  our  ignorance  and  inexperience,  their  ef- 
fects are  evanefcent ; for  when  the  fubject  is  no 
longer  novel  to  us,  it  does  not  feem  any  longer  to 
polTefs  them.  When  novelty  is  no  more,  we  (hall 
either  reject  them  with  indifference  or  difpleafure ; 
or  they  may  continue  to  attract  our  attention  by  our 
perception  of  other  and  more  permanent  qualities. 

The  love  of  novelty  may  in  fome  minds  be  con- 
fidered  as  a difeafe  ; as  a falfe  appetite  which  craves 
more  than  it  can  digeft,  and  feeks  a variety  of  vi- 
ands, from  whence  it  derives  but  very  little  nou- 
rifhment.  This  paffion,  though  it  renders  us  per- 
petually inquifitive,  perpetually  impels  us  to  fee  ob- 
jects through  a falfe  medium.-  At  firft,  they  are 
rendered  peculiarly  attractive  through  the  adventi- 
tious colouring  which  the  imagination  has  given 

r 2 them. 
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them.  They  appear  inlipid  when  their  novelty  is 
gone,  or  become  depreciated  beyond  their  deferts 
from  the  difappointment  of  our  expectations  con- 
cerning them.  This  fondnefs  for  noveltv,  when 
carried  to  an  excefs,  renders  a perfon  whimfical  in 
his  choice,  and  unfteady  in  his  purfuits.  Momen- 
tary pleafures  terminate  in  faiiety  and  difappoint- 
ment, which  are  infuperable  impediments  to  that 
deliberate  inveftigation  and  habitual  experience, 
which  alone  can  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  real  na- 
ture and  intrinfic  qualities  of  the  objects  around 
us. 

But  no  caufe  whatever  is  fo  whimfically  verfatile 
and  tyrannical,  in  exciting  predilections  and  aver- 
fions,  as  the 


§ 10.  Power  of  Fashion. 

"This  power  is  an  ideal  influenza  that  fpreads  with 
the  utmoft  rapidity,  infecting  a whole  community 
where  it  commenced,  and  fometimes  extending  to 
diftant  nations;  and  it  acquires  fuch  ftrength  in  its 
progrefs  that  nothing  can  refill  its  force  ! It  does 
not  polTefs  the  degree  of  merit  attendant  upon  the 
eiceffive  love  of  novelty,  which  always  imagines 
the  object  to  polTefs  fome  degree  of  worth ; a cir- 
cumltance  this,  by  no  means  elTential  to  the  influ - 

• ence 
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ence  of  fafliion  ; whofe  authority  is  in  general  de- 
rived from  things  known  to  be  idle  and  lniiguificant. 
Fafhion  gives  abfolute  fway  to  modes,  forms,  co- 
lours, &c.  wantonly  introduced  by  the  whim  of  an 
individual,  with  whom  the  majority  have  not  the 
molt  diftant  connection,  concerning  whom  they  are 
totally  ignorant  unlels  circumllances  and  fituations 
of  notoriety  fhould  render  their  characters  either 
equivocal , or  unequivocal.  It  is  capable  of  inltanta- 
neoufly  altering  our  opinion  of  the  nature  and  qua- 
lities of  things,  without  demanding  any  painful  ex- 
ertions of  the  underltanding,  or  requiring  the  flow 
procefs  of  invelligation.  With  the  quicknefs  of  a 
magic  wand,  it  in  a moment  fubverts  all  thofe  ideas 
of  beauty,  elegance,  and  propriety,  we  had  before 
cheri fhed.  It  makes  us  reject  as  odious  what  we 
lately  contemplated  as  molt  defirable ; and  raptures 
are  infpired  by  qualities,  we  had  jult  confidered  as 
pernicious  and  deformed.  There  are  fome  allian- 
ces indeed,  in  which  we  endeavour  to  jultify  our 
novel  affections.  We  are  afliduous  to  find  out 
fome  peculiar  excellence  or  advantage,  in  whatever 
becomes  the  idol  of  the  day  ; and  to  difeover  fome 
infufferable  defect  in  the  divinity  we  have  difeard- 
ed.  That  which  was  once  deemed  grand  and  raa- 
jeftic  in  fize  or  form,  will  now  ftrike  the  eye  as  in- 
fupportably  clumfy  ; and  the  regularity  we  once  ad- 
mired, now  renders  an  object  Itiff,  precife,  and 
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formal.  Colours,  which  were  yefterday  fo  delicate- 
ly elegant,  will  appear  to-day  faint,  faded,  and 
lifelefs ; and  thofe  which  were  lately  much  too 
flrong  and  glaring  for  our  weak  optics,  become  in 
an  inftant  bright,  glowing,  and  majcftic.  Fafhion 
will  render  that  particular  garb  which  we  lately 
thought  fo  warm  and  comfortable,  intolerably  ful- 
try  ; and  it  makes  the  flighted;  covering,  contrary 
to  its  prifline  nature,  remarkably  pleafant  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  flowing  hair,  or  adjufted 
ringlets,  fhall  at  one  period  be  confjderedas  becom- 
ing and  elegant ; at  another,  be  rejected  as  an  in- 
fufferable  mark  of  effeminacy,  and  as  demanding  a 
culpable  wafte  of  our  moft  precious  time  ; while 
their  clofe  amputation  is  deemed  both  manly  and 
commodious.  Fafhion  has  power  to  influence  our 
ideas  of  -graceful  proportions ; it  elongates  or  con- 
tracts the  form  of  the  leg  in  one  fex,  or  of  the  waifl 
in  the  other.  At  one  period  it  imperioufly  orders 
the  tightefl  ligatures  to  encircle  the  neck  ; as  if  the 
reparation  of  fome  excrefcence  were  intended : at 
another  it  recommends  the  large  and  fwoln  cravat, 
as  if  it  thought  a poultice  were  neceffary  to  affuage 
the  irritation  occafloned  by  the  preceding  mode  ; 
and  it  benevolently  permits  the  chin  to  partake  of 
the  foothing  warmth.  It  directs  decency  to  excite 
a blufh,  at  being  detected  without  any  other  head- 
drefs  than  that  ordained  by  nature  ; and  it  is  able  to 
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fupprefs  the  blufh  of  female  delicacy  at  expofures, 
which  fcarcely  leave  any  room  for  the  exercife  of 
the  molt  licentious  imagination  ! 


§ 11.  Love  of  Singularity. 

This  is  the  direct  oppofite  of  the  former  ; and 
though  the  love  of  Angularity  cannot  in  its  own  na- 
ture be  fo  extenfive  as  the  power  of  fafhion,  yet  it 
is  very  operative  where  it  does  exilt.  It  conftitutes 
the  motive  and  the  pleafure  of  thofe,  who  are  bold 
enough  to  deviate  from  the  accuftomed  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting,  in  order  to  attract  the  public 
attention.  As  the  fervile  .imitators  of  fafhion  are 
q/Jumed  of  being  lingular,  thefe  on  the  other  hand, 
glory  in  Angularity.  They  difdain  to  be  placed  in 
the  line  with  common  men,  and  think  that  they 
fhall  be  refpected  as  commanding  officers , by  {fart- 
ing out  of  the  ranks.  This  difpofltion  indicates  it- 
felf  iii  thofe  who  are  the  Arif  introducers  of  fafhions, 
which  the  multitude  fo  eagerly  follow.  But  it  has 
its  influence  in  more  important  cafes.  It  has  even- 
tually a powerful  fway  over  the  public  at  large,  who 
feem  ready  to  enliff  themfelves  under  fome  chief, 
without  being  choice  about  either  the  nature  of  the 
fervice,  or  of  the  recompence.  Speculative  philo- 
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fophy,  politics,  and  religion  are  the  three  provin- 
ces in  which  the  influence  of  this  difpofition  is  re- 
markably confpicuous.  It  is  often  the  fource  of 
new  theories,  which  fometimes  inftruct,  fometimes 
aftonifh,  and  fometimes  infatuate  the  world.  It  is 
always  difcontented  with  whatever  is,  and  is  ftimu- 
lated  to  feek  fomething  different,  though  with  va- 
ried fuccefs.  In  politics , it  is  inimical  to  monar- 
chy, ariftocracy,  or  democracy,  according  as  ei- 
ther of  them  is  the  eftablifhed  form  of  government. 
In  religion  it  deviates  from  the  popular  creed, 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  juftly  called  free 
thinking , not  free  inquiry ; and  it  propofes  private 
opinion  as  the  only  counterpoife  to  the  public  opi- 
nion, without  paying  any  refpect  to  the  weight  of 
evidence , on  either  fide.  This  love  of  fingularity 
has  too  often  a pernicious  effect  in  difputing  focie- 
ties,  and  fometimes  in  feminaries  of  learning  ; and 
it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  that  invedigation  of  trudi, 
which  is  the  profeffed  object  of  thefe  inflitutions. 
The  difputant  oppofes  opinions  generally  received, 
from  the  love  of  difputation,  or  from  the  defire  of 
exercifing  and  difplaying  his  talents.  He  directs  all 
his  attention  to  the  arguments  which  appear  to  be 
the  molt  novel,  fpecious,  and  embarraffing.  Thus 
he  not  only  excites  doubts  in  the  minds  of  others, 
and  triumphs  in  his  fuccefs ; but  being  habituated  to 
fearch  arguments  of  oppofition , without  attending 
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impartially  to  the  force  of  evidence,  he  is  finally 
caught  in  the  web  of  his  own  fophiftry.  He  feri- 
oufly  imagines  that  truth  is  on  the  fide  he  at  fait 
fupported  from  vanity;  and  he  rejects  as  eirors  fen- 
timents  he  fecretly  revered,  when  he  wantonly  be- 
gan to  combat  them.  Thus  does  he  experience  a 
total  revolution  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing. He  confiders  thofe  things  as  indifferent,  ab- 
furd,  and  pernicious,  which  he  once  thought  of 
the  highcft  importance ; and  this  ftate  of  mind  is  ne- 
ceffarily  productive  of  a change  in  his  affections 
and  difpofitions  towards  them. 


§ 12.  Popular  Prejudices. 

As  whole  communities  fometimes  entertain  an 
uniformity  in  fentiments,  with  correfpondent  predi- 
lections and  averfions ; thus  are  they  not  unfre- 
quently  divided  and  fubdivided  into  fects  and  par- 
ties, each  of  which  is  rigidly  tenacious  of  his  own 
ideas,  contracts  very  llrong  attachments  for  the  in- 
dividuals of  his  own  party,  and  thinks  himfelf  au- 
thorized to  treat  thofe  of  the  oppoiite  with  con- 
tempt and  hatred.  Philofophy,  religion,  and  poli- 
tics manifeft  alfo  in  a thoufand  inftances  the  influ- 
ence of  this  principle.  The  two  former  are  diftin- 
auifhcd  into  a diverfity  of  fchooh  and  Jecls,  which 
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chcrifli  the  flattering  idea  that  they  are  the  foie  fup- 
porters  of  truth.  1 heir  zealous  attachment  to 
particular  fentiments  is  not  always  the  refult  of  an 
impartial  examination  ; but  it  is  fometimesthe  con- 
fequence  of  an  early  education,  and  fometimes  ii 
i proceeds  from  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  virtues, 
talents,  and  fuperior  judgment  of  their  chief;  or 
feme  other  incidental  circumftance,  which  has  caft 
the  mind  in  the  mould  of  particular  opinions,  and 

made  an  impreffion  upon  it  too  deep  ever  to  be  ob- 
literated. . 

Nor  does  this  principle  ceafe  to  operate  in  coun- 
tries that  deem  themfelves  the  molt  remote  from 
fervilc  attachments  or  unfounded  prejudices.  The 
rancorous  fpirit  which  too  frequently  prevails  in 
every  contefled  election,  will  avouch  the  truth  of 
this  allertion.  Candidates  for  fome  particular  of- 
fice, profeffedly  of  high  importance  to  the  interefls 
of  the  community,  at  once  ftart  forth  from  obfeu- 
rity ; they  are  immediately  idolized  by  one  party  as 
the  mirrors  of  every  excellence,  and  ftigmatized 
by  the  other,  as  totally  devoid  of  merit,  and  unwor- 
thy the  name  or  man.  Social  intercourfe  is  inter- 
rupted; intimate  friends  become  implacable  ene- 
• mies ; and  during  this  wretched  ferment  a total  fuf- 
penfion  takes  place  of  all  the  principles  of  honour 
and  integrity,  while  all  the  fluices  of  fcandal  and 
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abufe  are  thrown  open  without  referve  and  without 
remorfe.  Partiality  and  prejudice  act  and  re-act 
like  the  waves  of  the  troubled  fea,  until  they  are 
worked  up  into  a tremendous  ftorm.  At  thefe  pe- 
riods fuch  phrenfies  have  been  known  to  dillurb 
the  brain,  that  the  wanton  (bouts  of  a mob  have 
been  productive  of  outrage  and  murder,  and  the 
colour  of  a ribband  has  excited  convulfions,  as  vio- 
lent as  thofc  produced  by  the  fight  of  water  in  the 
canine  madnefs. 

To  this  principle  alfo  may  we  not  afcribe  a phe- 
nomenon, which  appears  otherwife  inexplicable  ? 
Perfons,  who  in  their  individual  characters  are 
highly  refpectable,  both  for  fenfe  and  integrity, 
will  frequently  in  their  political  capacities,  purlue 
a conduct  the  mod  inconfiftent  with  either ; uni- 
formly act  on  the  extravagant  idea,  that  the  exillent 
Minifter,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  uniformly  right  in 
his  principles,  perfectly  difintereftcd  in  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  infallible  in  his  plans : or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  regularly  and  inceffantly  oppofe  him  as  a 
compound  of  depravity  and  ignorance ; whofe  eve- 
ry plan  is  big  with  mifcbief,  and  every  exertion  of 
power  the  application  of  the  ftrength  of  a Sampfon, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  pillars  of  the  conflitution. 
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§ 13.  Associated  Ideas. 

The  influence  of  affociation  in  fuggefting  of 
thoughts,  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of 
philofophers;  and  the  power  of  trivial  incidents  to 
recall  former  ideas  is  univerfally  confeffed.  But 
their  power  is  perhaps  equally  extenfive  over  the 
affections. 

As  one  paffion  or  affection  pre-difpofes  the  mind 
to  the  indulgence  of  that  which  molt  nearly  refem- 
bles  it,  thus  every  paffion  or  affection  which  has 
been  indulged  to  a confiderable  degree,  feems  to 
change  the  complexion  of  every  furrounding  ob- 
ject. Places  in  which  tve  have  been  happy,  ftrike 
us  as  if  they  had  been  both  witnefles  and  partici- 
pants of  our  blifs ; and  diftrefs  invariably  diffufes  a 
gloom  over  locality  itfelf,  and  every  circumftance 
that  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  felt.  Nor  can  we 
call  to  our  recollection  any  place  in  which  we  have 
enjoyed  peculiar  fatisfaction,  without  feeling  an  af- 
fection for  that  fpot ; or  recollect  fcenes  of  un- 
happinefs,  without  feeling  fomething  like  refent- 
ment  again  ft  the  theatre  of  our  bufferings.  The 
traveller,  who  has  been  made  happy  in  a foreign 
countiy , contracts  a paruality  for  every  thing  be- 
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longing  to  it,  both  in  confequence  of  that  quick 
tranfition  which  fo  frequently  accompanies  our  af- 
fections, and  its  being  calculated  to  recall  fealbns 
of  pleafure ; if  he  has  been  ill  received  and  ill 
treated,  the  gayed  lcenes  and  moll  advantageous 
circum (lances  belonging  to  that  country,  upon  re- 
collection infpire  him  with  difgud  and  horror. 

This  principle  is  alio  very  extenhve  in  its  influ- 
ence. It  is  this  which  renders  the  fpot  where  the 
lover  enjoys  the  company  of  his  midrefs,  aparadife 
in  his  fight,  however  different  its  afpect  may  be  to 
another.  The  flighted  prefent  as  a token  of  affec- 
tion infpire^  exquibte  delight ; a trinket,  or  a lock 
of  hair  are  to  him  of  more  worth  than  a kingdom. 
It  is  this  principle  which  endamps  an  inedimable 
value  upon  the  relicts  of  faints  and  martyrs,  and 
empowers  fragments  of  their  garments,  their  very 
teeth  and  nails,  to  work  miracles  in  the  opinion  of 
the  devotee.  In  its  more  moderate  exertions,  it 
in fp ires  a drong  attachment  to  every  thing  which 
was  once  our  friend’s.  It  is  this  principle  of  affo- 
ciation,  which  fo  eafily  implants  in.  the  religious 
and  devout  mind  a veneration  for  the  place  dedi- 
ned  to  the  offices  of  religion;  and  infcribes  hoii- 
nefs  upon  the  edifice  devoted  to  facred  purpofes. 

The  fame  principle  renders  innumerable  circum- 
dances  in  common  life  of  confidcrable  importance  ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  habit,  enables  us  to  derive 
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comfort  from  peculiarities  of  Rate  and  fituation, 
that  do  not  poffefs  any  intrinfic  advantage.  Every 
thing  around  us  becomes  as  it  were  congenial  to 
our  natures  ; and  the  pleafures  of  yefterday  are  re- 
vived in  the  objects  of  to-day. 

It  extends  its  influence  to  the  article  of  drefs, 
and  infpires  a degree  of  refpectability,  or  the  con- 
trary, according  to  the  fhape  of  a coat,  or  the  cock 
of  a hat.  In  the  days  of  our  anceftors  this  princi- 
ple was  reduced  to  a regular  fyftem,  and  occafion- 
ed  that  claflificatioD  in  drefs  which. diftinguilhed  in- 
dividuals in  the  three  profeflions,  and  in  the  de- 
partments of  juftice,  from  the  vulgar  herd.  In 
thofe  days  the  venerable  wig,  the  robe,  and  the 
band  invariably  excited  the  ideas  of  fuperior  {kill, 
gravity,  piety,  and  equity.  They  were  venerated 
as  emblems,  until  they  were  fo  frequently  employ- 
ed as  fubjlitutes , that  the  charm  was  finally  difpell- 
ed. 

But  although  this  kind  of  aflociation  has  bv  no 
means  fo  extenfive  an  effect  as  in  former  davs,  yet 
it  is  not  entirely  deftroyed.  It  is  felt  in  our  navies 
and  armies,  where  the  raw  recruit  is  defpifed,  and 
often  very  roughly  treated  by  his  more  veteran  af- 
fociates,  until  they  have  loft  fight  of  his  ignorance 
and  inexperience  in  the  uniformity  of  drefs.  It  is 
felt  by  every  actor,  who  cannot  fully  enter  into  the 
fpirit  of  his  part,  until  he  has  aflumed  the  character 
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in  his  external  appearance.  It  is  invariably  felt  by 
thofe  dillinguifhed  for  their  attachment  to  orna- 
ments, who  fo  frequently  miftake  the  elegance  of 
their  garb,  and  the  value  of  their  jewels,  for  their 
own  perfonal  accomplishments.  It  is  at  times  felt 
by  every  one  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  ; for  his 
mind  experiences  fomething  of  a conformity  with 
the  (late  of  his  drefs;  and  the  remark  of  Sterne, 
that  a propenfity  to  meannefs  is  increafed  by  the 
want  of  clean  linen,  polfeffes  a portion  of  philofo- 
phy  as  well  as  of  humour.  . 

This  principle  of  alfociation  exerts  its  influence 
in  more  important  matters.  It  infpires  a difpofition 
to  fubllitute  one  thing  for  another,  bccaufe  of 
fome  points  of  fimilarity  ; however  they  may  differ 
in  more  clfential  articles.  Thus  it  frequently  fub- 
(litutes  the  means  for  the  end.  In  religion  it  con- 
founds the  obfcrvance  of  rites  and  ceremonies  with 
the  fpirit  of  true  devotion  ; and  a punctual  attend- 
ance upon  the  means  of  improvement  is  deemed 
equivalent  to  progrefs  in  improvement.  In  morals , 
it  fometimes  refpects  a vice  that  is  contiguous  to  a 
virtue;  and  it  degrades  a virtue,  that  is  contiguous 
to  a vice.  Thus  becaufe  a generous  man  is  liberal 
in  his  donations,  the  Prodigal  who  fquand.ers  in 
thoughtlefs  profufion  his  own  property  and  that  ol 
others,  boafts  of  his  liberality . Becaufe  ceconomy 
is  a virtue,  avarice  affumes  the  title.  The  rajlc 

and 
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and  impetuous  give  the  character  of  cowardice  to 
caution;  and  the  coward  confounds  genuine  cou- 
rage with  unpardonable  rafhnefs. 

In  like  manner  are  degrees  of  atrocity  calculat- 
ed, not  by  the  innate  bafenefs  of  an  act,  or  the 
quantity  of  mifery  it  diffufes,  but  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  punifhment  inflicted  by  human  laws  ; 
or  the  quantity  of  reputation  that  is  in  danger  by 
the  commiffion.  Thus  fome  have  imagined  that 
they  refpect  virtue,  becaufe  they  deteft  difgrace. 
Thefe  pay  peculiar  attention  to  mere  appellations , 
and  modes  of  expreffion,  defignedly  adopted  to  con- 
ceal the  enormities  of  guilt.  The  man,  who  in  his 
focial  habits  apparently  fcorns  to  be  unjuft,  will  not 
fcruple  to  ruin  his  bell  friends  by  rafh  and  adven- 
turous projects ; and  he  Amply  calls  the  iflue,  an 
unfortunate  J peculation . The  ruin  of  female  ho- 
nour, to  the  dellruction  of  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  refpectable  relatives,  being  termed  an  act  of 
gallantry , is  fcarcely  deemed  inconflftent  with  the 
character  of  a man  of  honour. 

Thefe  few  fpecimens  fhew  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  affociating  principle.  They  indicate  that  it 
fomedmes  operates  as  a remembrancer , fometimes 
as  an  emblem  or  reprefentative,  and  fometimes  as  a 
fubjlitute  ; that  it  may  be  the  handmaid  of  innocent 
and  virtuous  affections,  the  fource  of  bigotry  and 
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fuperdition,  and  an  apology  for  the  deeped  depra- 
vity. 


When  our  ideas  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  and 
difpofitions  towards  them,  are  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  thefe  adventitious  circumdances;  when 
they  are  the  mod  correfpondent  with  their  real  na- 
tures, yet  the  impreflions  they  make  upon  our  feel- 
ings are  extremely  different  at  different  feafons» 
Sometimes  we  perceive  that  they  exid,  but  we  con- 
template them  without  either  emotion  or  affection ; 
at  other  times  they  acquire  fuch  an  irrefidible  in- 
fluence, that  they  will  not  differ  a competitor. 
The  novelty  of  an  object,  where  its  real  qualities 
are  immediately  apparent,  and  the  fudden  manner 
in  which  it  is  prefented  to  our  notice,  have,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  a very  powerful  induence 
over  our  affections ; there  are  many  other  adven- 
titious circumdances,  which  from  their  driking  ef- 
fects upon  the  mind,  deferve  to  be  enumerated. 
For  example : 
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§ 14.  The  Manner  in  which  Information  is 
conveyed  to  us. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  a full  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  any  interefting  particulars,  would  at  all 
times  be  attended  with  an  impreffion  proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  the  facts.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe  : much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
fuch  interefting  fcenes  are  prefented  to  the  mind. 
The  information  obtained  by  reading  a plain  and 
Ample  ftatement  of  events,  for  example,  is  the 
weakeft  in  its  influence.  A narrative  of  the  fame 
events  from  an  eye  witnefs , whofe  credit  may  not  be 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  hiftorian,  brings  us  as  it  were 
nearer  to  the  object,  and  makes  a much  more  vivid 
impreffion.  Both  of  thefe  are  feeble  compared 
with  the  influence  of  fight.  It  is  through  the  or- 
gans of  fight  alone,  that  the  moft  vivid  and  mod 
permanent  impreffions  remain.  Every  minute  cir- 
cumftance  is  now  placed  before  us,  and  each  exerts 
its  own  impreffive  influence  at  the  fame  inftant. 
The  information  is  complete  and  indubitable,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  obfcurity  in  the  mode  of  repre- 
fentation,  or  remains  of  incredulity  on  our  parts  ; 
which  feems  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  what  we  con- 
fide r 
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fider  authentic  hiftory,  more  than  is  generally  fuf- 
pected.  W e are  our  own  evidence,  and  we  mult 
give  credit  to  ourfelves.  Hence  we  fpeak  of  ocu- 
lar demonjlralion , and  agree  that  feeing  is  believ- 
ing. 

Whether  the  above  reafons  fuggefted  be  fatisfac- 
tory  or  not,  it  is  a fingular  fact,  that  in  reading  the 
molt  terrible  events  with  which  the  pages  of  hiftory 
are  filled,  we  not  only  bear  to  read,  but  take  de- 
light in  the  perufal  of  thofe  incidents  which  would 
be  too  affecting  were  they  immediately  deferibed  to 
us  by  an  eye  witnefs ; and  would  excite  infuflfer- 
able  anguifh  were  we  ourfelves  fpectators  of  the 
feenes.  The  cool  narration  of  thofe  vices,  follies, 
intrigues,  cruelties,  oppreflions,  of  which  the  hif- 
tory of  ftates  and  kingdoms  is  chiefly  compofed,  is 
juft  fufficient  to  awaken  within  us  that  degree  of 
horror,  indignation,  and  fympathy,  which  is  not  in- 
confiftent  with  the  pleafure  we  take  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  curiofity  ; while  it  infpires  felf-approbation, 
which  is  far  from  being  unpleafant,  in  the  percep- 
tion that  we  are  always  interefted  in  the  caufe  of  the 
innocent,  the  weak,  and  the  oppreflfed;  that  we 
can  deteft  vice,  and  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  vir- 
tue. 

Nor  does  the  profefled  hiftorian  defeend  to  thofe 
minutiae-)  which  in  feenes  of  this  kind  have  the 
ftrongeft  hold  upon  the  mind.  His  narrative  con- 
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fills  in  a general  reprefentation  of  facts.  He  tells 
us  of  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands  that  were  def- 
troyed,  or  led  into  captivity,  or  reduced  to  ex- 
treme diflrefs  by  peftilence  and  famine,  without  ex- 
patiating upon  minuter  circumfiances,  which  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  compofe  an  interefting  pic- 
ture. Thus  are  we  much  more  affected  with  the 
parting  of  Hector  from  Andromache , than  with  the 
conflagration  of  Troy;  and  we  fympathize  more 
deeply  with  the  fate  of  this  hero,  when  his  lifelefs 
body  was  dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  proud 
conqueror,  than  with  all  the  real  diftrefles  of  the 
Trojan  war.  We  fulfer  more  from  the  fimple  flo- 
ry  of  Le  Fevre,  than  from  the  reports  of  an  hofpi- 
tal;  and  the  countryman’s  pathedc  lamentations 
over  his  dead  afs,  have  called  forth  tears  of  commi- 
feration,  which  much  more  extenfive  diftrefs  will 
not  always  produce. 

This  leads  us  to  other  caufes,  which  have  al- 
fo  a powerful  influence  in  exciting  or  directing' 
our  affections ; and  have  fome  relation  both  with 
the  fympathy  of  our  natures,  and  with  the  affect- 
ation of  ideas  already  noticed  : and  thefe  are 
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5 1§.  Imitative  Tones  and  Representations. 

We  are  fo  conftituted  as  to  be  ftrongly  affected 
by  any  reprcfentation  of  particular  dates  and  fix- 
ations, ncttwkh (landing  we  are  convinced  that  they 
are  imaginary  or  artificial.  Mere  tones,  attitudes, 
creftures,  imitating  or  refembling  any  of  thole  pro- 
duced by  one  or  other  of  the  paffions  and  affections, 
are  calculated  to  excite  emotions  and  correfpon- 
dent  feelings  in  fufceptible  minds.  Like  mufical 
inflruments  attuned  to  the  fame  key,  our  feelings 
are  made  to  vibrate  with  the  vibrations  offurround- 
ina  objects.  Even  the  voice  and  accents  of  infe- 
rior animals,  expreffive  either  of  fear,  or  pain,  or 
lamentation,  or  joy,  or  affection,  have  a tendency 
to  render  us  apprehenfive,  cheerful,  melancholy, 
or  fympathizing.  Rude  and  harfh  founds  not  only 
create  unpleafant  fenfations,  but  fuggeft  unpleafant 
and  forboding  ideas,  in  all  thofe  who  have  not  cor- 
rected their  fenfations  by  their  reafon.  It  is  from 
this  kind  of  affociation  probably,  that  the  croaking 
of  the  raven  and  the  fcream  of  the  night-owl  are  lo 
univerfally  deemed  ominous  of  mifchief  by  the  igno- 
rant. The  fp rightly  mufic  of  the  feathered  fong- 
ffers  infpires  an  exhilarating  vivacity.  The  folitary 
^nd  melodious  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the  cooing 
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of  the  turtle-dove,  See.  have  always  furnifhed  ima- 
gery for  Poets  in  their  defeription  of  the  tender 
paffion  of  love,  or  fympathetic  forrow.  The  bleat- 
ing of  the  fheep,  and  lowing  of  the  kine,  See.  al- 
though they  poffefs  no  real  melody  in  themfelves, 
yet  as  they  denote  the  affection  of  the  darn  for  its 
offspring,  they  univerfally  infpire  a pleading  fym- 
pathetic tendernefs. 

The  principal  charms  of  the  mufic  which  aims  at 
a higher  character,  than  that  of  difficult  or  rapid  ex- 
ecution, confift  in  the  imitation  of  thofe  tones  and 
movements  which  are  molt  intimately  connected 
with  the  paflions  and  affections  of  the  foul ; which 
exhilarate  the  fpirits,  and  excite  to  the  fprightly  or 
graceful  dance,  aroufe  and  animate,  induce  a be- 
witching melancholy,  or  diffufe  a pleafing  ferenity 
over  the  mind ; which  charm  by  difpiaying  fome- 
thing  like  the  power  of  perfuafive  eloquence  without 
words,  holding  a kind  of  converfation  without  ideas, 
and  exciting  whatever  difpofition  the  artift  pleafes, 
without  fuggefting  a motive. 

It  has  been  occafionally  remarked  in  our  Analy- 
fis,  that  the  powerful  influence  of  any  exciting 
caufe  manifefts  itfelf  by  emotions  correfpondent  to 
the  nature  of  the  paffions;  to  feize  thefe  external 
appearances,  or  to  imitate  the  expreffive  looks,  atti- 
tudes, and  geflures  peculiar  to  each,  is  the  profef- 
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led  object  of  the  datuary  and  hidoric  painter  : and 
to  do  j Lidice  to  the  characteridic  emotions,  condi- 
tutes  the  difficulty  and  excellence  of  their  art.  It  is 
the  profefled  defign  of  thefe  to  excite  fome  emo- 
tion, or  call  forth  fome  particular  affection  corref- 
pondent  to  the  nature  of  their  object.  Although 
the  power  of  the  fculptor  is  confined  to  forms  and 
attitudes  principally,  yet  how  intereding  may  thefe 
be  rendered  to  the  fpectator  ! Who  can  contem- 
plate the  Apollo  Belvedere , the  Venus  de  Medicis , 
widiout  admiring  the  human  fhape  in  its  charac- 
teridic beauties  ? or  the  dancing  Fawns , without 
partaking  of  their  vivacity  ? Or  the  Farnefe  Her- 
cules, without  a degree  of  awe  ? or  the  Laocoon 
and  his  fons,  without  a mixture  of  compaflion  and 
horror  ? Or  any  of  thefe,  without  being  adonifh- 
ed  at  the  dull,  ingenuity,  or  fublimity  of  the  ar- 
tid  P The  enthufiadic  encomiums  bedowed  upon 
the  paintings  of  celebrated  maders ; the  eageinefs 
with  which  their  labours  are  purchafed ; the  wealth 
and  renown  which  the  mod  didinguifhed  of  them 
enjoy  ; and  the  refpect  paid  to  their  memories,  de-. . 
mondrate  the  amazing  effect  of  their  performances 
upon  the  mind ; the  drength  of  our  fympathy  with 
every  reprefentation  of  paffion  ; and  the  furprife 
we  experience  that  thefe  powerful  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  didribution  of  colours,  or  of 

lights  and  fhades,  upon  board  or  canvas  ! 
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§ 16.  Rhetoric,  Oratory,  Eloquence. 

If  mere  tones  and  reprefentations  fo  warmly  in- 
t.ereft  the  affections,  though  they  are  not  able  to 
convey  information  or  fuggeft  any  ideas  to  the 
mind,  perfectly  novel ; much  deeper  impreflions  are 
to  be  expected  from  thofe  means,  whofe  profeffed 
object  it  is,  to  increafe  our  knowledge  of  particular 
fubjects,  extend  our  views,  enlarge  our  concep- 
tions, and  to  employ  all  the  force  of  language  and 
all  the  power  of  fympathy  to  give  them  weight  and 
energy ; which  is  the  province  of  Rhetoric  and 

Rhetoric  is  generally  confidered  as  the  art  of 
perfuafion.  It  attempts  to  infpire  conviction  con- 
cerning fome  particular  object,  that  it  may  influ- 
ence the  will  to  determine  in  a manner  correfpon- 
dent.  It  feeks  to  aroufe  the  mind  to  fome  particu- 
lar exertion,  or  to  diffuade  it  from  acting  upon  any 
refoludons  already  taken,  or  that  are  in  contempla- 
tion. Its  immediate  employment  is  not  to  fearch 
after  truth,  but  to  render  acknowledged  or  fuppof- 
ed  truths  influential.  It  leaves  to  logic  the  pro- 
vince of  cool  invefligation,  and  of  drawing  legiti- 
mate conclufions  from  admitted  premifes,  without 

any 
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any  regard  to  motives.  The  rhetorician  is  felicitous 
to  effect  fome  particular  purpofe,  and  calls  in  the 
aid  of  reafon  merely  as  an  auxiliary.  He  attempts 
to  influence  the  will  by  reafoning  with  the  affec- 
tions ; knowing  that  if  they  be  gained  over  to  the 
party  efpoufed,  the  will  is  ready  to  follow.  He 

therefore  artfully  conceals  or  flightly  paffes  over 
every  circumflance  which  is  not  favourable  to  his 
views,  brings  forward  and  largely  expatiates  upon 
thofe  which  are.  He  fuggefts  motives  of  pleafure, 
utility,  fafety,  honour,  pity,  See.  as  the  fubject 
admits.  He  not  only  pre-fuppofes  the  object  in 
view  of  the  firft  importance,  but  he  employs  every 
method  to  implant  this  conviction  in  tfte  minds  of 
thofe  he  endeavours  to  perfuade. 

Thefe  attempts  are  moll  fuccefsful,  by  a clofe 
Imitation  of  that  train  of  ideas,  and  thofe  modes  of 
expreffion  which  any  particular  paffion  or  affection 
is  prone  to  fuggeft.  If  the  defign  be  to  excite  an- 
ger and  refentment,  rhetoric  imitates  the  language 
of  anger.  It  places  the  fuppofed  offence  in  the 
I^CQPggff  point  of  view,  and  defcribes  it  in  the  mod 
vivid  colours.  It  affiduoufly  collects  and  expati- 
ates upon  every  circumflance  which  contributes  to 
the  aggravation  of  the  crime.  It  is  indignant 
againft  that  fpiritlefs  tranquillity  which  can  patient- 
ly endure  fuch  infults,  and  atiributes  reluctance  to 
rcyenge  to  mean  and  cowardly  motives.  If  its  ob- 
ject 
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ject  be  to  excite  terror , it  affembles  together  every 
particular  which  has  a tendency  to  alarm  with  a 
fenfe  of  danger.  It  ftigmatizes  courage  with  the 
epithet  of  rafhnefs,  and  flight  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  prudence,  &c.  If  companion  be  the  object, 
it  expatiates  upon  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  fufferer ; 
his  fears,  his  apprehenfions,  his  penitence.  It  pal- 
liates his  faults,  extols  his  good  qualities;  and  thus 
collects  in  one  point  of  view  all  his  claims  to  com- 
miferation. 

The  fpecies  of  argument,  which  perfons  un- 
der tiie  influence  of  paflions  and  ftrong  affections 
perpetually  adopt,  is  rendered  more  efficacious  by 
appropriate  ©language.  The  rhetorician  therefore 
ftudies  and  imitates  the  particular  language  of  each 
paffipn,  either  in  its  energy,  vivacity,  or  diffufe- 
nefs.  Hence  he  liberally  employs  all  thofe  tropes 
and  figures  of  fpeech,  which  nature  fuggefts,  and 
art  has  claffified. 

Oratory  adds  to  the  rhetorical  compofition  the 
advantages  of  elocution.  It  adapts  the  manner  of 
delivery  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject  and  the  appro- 
priate language.  It  takes  the  characteriftic  figns  of 
each  emotion  for  its  model,  as  far  as  it  dares  to 
imitate  without  the  imputation  of  mimickry  ; and 
enters  into  the  attitudes,  geftures,  tones  of  voice, 
accents,  emphafis,  exprdlions  of  countenance,  in- 
spired by  the  particular  emotion,  in  fucha  manner, 

that 
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that  not  an  idea  is  differed  to  lofe  its  proper  effect 
by  any  deficiency  in  kind  or  degree  of  energy  com- 
municated to  it;  and  thus  it  enjoys  every  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  power  of  fympathy. 

Eloquence , according  to  the  modern  ideas  of  it, 
appears  to  be  the  medium  between  the  impetuofity 
which  oratory  admits,  and  which  was  highly  cha- 
racteriftic  of  ancient  oratory,  and  the  ftudied  arti- 
fice of  the  profeffed  rhetorician.  The  term  is  fome- 
limes  applied  to  compojitiony  fometimes  to  delivery. 
When  applied  to  both  it  comprehends  a certain  de- 
gree of  elegance  both  of  diction  and  of  manner. 
The  want  of  that  energy  which  approaches  to  vio- 
lence, is  compenfated  by  pertinency  of  language, 
fluency  of  utterance,  and  guarded  chaflity  of  ad- 
drefs.  In  a word,  its  excellency  confifts  in  a 
pleafing  adaption  of  language  to  the  fubject,  and  of 
manner  to  both.  It  refufes  too  clofe  an  imitation 
of  the  turbid  emotions,  but  it  delights  in  animated 
defcription.  It  feems  rather  partial  to  the  pathetic. 
The  elegance  and  graces  which  it  loves,  harmoniz- 
ing mofl  eafily  and  fuccefsfully,  with  the  fofteft  and 
fined  feelings  of  our  natures. 

The  power  of  oratorial  eloquence  is  almoft  irre- 
fiftible.  It  penetrates  into  the  inmofl  receffes  of 
the  foul.  It  is  able  to  excite  or  to  calm  the  pal— 
fions  of  men  at  will ; to  drive  the  mulutude  forwards 

to 
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to  acts  of  madncfs,  or  to  fay  to  the  contending 
paffions,  “ Peace,  be  {till.”  It  changes  the  whole 
current  of  our  ideas  concerning  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  objects;  and  of  our  obligations  and  ad- 
vantages refpecting  them  : it  roufes  from  pernici- 
ous indolence,  and  renders  the  fentiments  and  dif- 
pofitions  already  formed  moll  influential.  In  a 
word,  it  has  made  of  the  human  fpecies  both  mon- 
fters  and  angels,  excited  men  to  deeds  of  horror, 
and  to  the  mod  noble  and  generous  exertions. 


§ 17.  The  Drama. 

The  fuccefsful  dramatic  Writer  catches  the  ideas 
and  imitates  the  language  of  every  paffion,  emo- 
tion, and  affection  in  their  different  ftages  and  de- 
grees. His  profeffed  object  is  to  fuppofe  a diver- 
sity of  characters,  and  to  fupport  them  with  a cor- 
refpondent  train  of  ideas ; to  infpire  them  with  pre- 
dilections and  averfions,  or  call  forth  particular  paf- 
fions  and  affections,  according  to  die  fituations  in 
which  ho  has  placed  them.  His  hopes  of  fuccefs 
depend  upon  the  clofenefs  of  the  imitation  ; and 
fuccefs  itfelf  confifts  in  being  able  to  intereft  the 
heart,  by  exciting  affections  and  emotions  fimdar 

to  thofe  which  would  be  felt  by  the  reader  or  fpec- 
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tat0r,  were  lie  an  immediate  witnefs  to  fimilar 
feenes  in  real  life. 

The  complete  Actor  poflefles  the  happy  talent 
of  expreffing  by  manner  the  ftate  of  mind  repre- 
fented  by  his  author.  He  adopts  what  modern 
orators  reject ; and  attempts  to  give  force  to  perti- 
nent ideas  and  language  by  imitative  tones,  geflures, 
and  countenance,  which  he  varies  according  to  the 
verfatile  ftate  of  thofe  who  are  tofl'ed  upon  the  bil- 
lows of  paflion,  or  agitated  by  iome  contending  emo- 
tions, or  under  the  more  permanent  influence  of 
particular  affections. 

In  theatrical  exhibitions  there  is  a confpiracy  to 
delude  the  imagination ; and  all  the  powers  of  fym- 
pathy  are  called  forth  to  produce  the  effect.  Cor- 
refpondent  feenery  points  out  to  the  fpectator  the 
very  fpot  of  action,  and  charactcriftic  drefles  exert 
their  influence  to  aid  the  deception.  The  fpectator 
leaves  every  idea  of  real  life  at  the  dooi  of  en- 
trance, and  voluntarily  yields  hnnfelf  up  to  the 
pleafing  delufion.  He  finds  himfelf  in  a new 
world.  He  is  tranfported  in  an  inftant  into  diftant 
regions  and  remote  ages,  and  feels  in  fiction  all  the 
force  of  truth.  He  laughs  at  mimic  folly,  fincere- 
ly  weeps  at  artificial  mifery,  is  infpired  with  horror 
and  indignation  at  imaginary  bafenefs,  and  is  in  an 
eeftafy  of  joy  at  counterfeit  bappinefs ! 


§ 18. 
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§ 18.  P re-disposing  Causes. 

All  the  above  caufes  which  operate  fo  powerfully 
upon  the  mind,  and  imprefs  it  with  fuch  a diverfi- 
ty  or  contrariety  of  fenfations,  have  ftill  a degree  of 
uniformity  in  their  mode  of  action.  We  may  ftill 
fnppofe  that  the  fame  individual  placed  under  their 
immediate  influence,  would  always  entertain  fimilar 
ideas  and  receive  fimilar  imprefllons.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  cafe.  Certain  circumftances  create 
fuch  a pre-difpojition  within  us,  that  we  {hall  atdif- 
ferent  feafons  be  very  differently  affected  by  the 
fame  object,  both  rejecting  the  kind  of  pafiion  or 
affection  excited,  and  the  degree  of  power  it  may 
exercife  over  us  : and  they  conftitute  that  ftate  of 
mind,  which  we  frequently  deferibe  by  being  in  the 
humour , or  not  in  the  humour.  The  circumftances 
to  which  we  now  refer,  exert  their  primary  effect 
upon  the  corporeal  or  nervous  fyftem,  render  that 
more  fufceptible  of  imprefllons  at  one  time  than 
another,  difpofe  it  to  be  very  differently  affected 
by  the  fame  objects;  and  through  its  channel,  to 
affect  the  ftate  of  our  minds  concerning  them. 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  to  the  power  of  what 
the  medical  world  has  termed  the  non-naturals, 

which 
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which  exert  as  great  an  influence  over  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  mind,  as  they  are  productive  of  faluta- 
ry  or  morbid  pre-difpofitions  rcfpecting  the  body. 
All  thofe  circumllances,  for  example,  which  are 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  frame,  and  roufe  it  from 
a ftate  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  neceffarily  com- 
municate a correfpondent  vigour  to  the  mind,  by 
which  it  becomes  more  adapted  to  receive  impref- 
fions  of  a certain  clafs,  and  to  be  more  powerfully 
influenced  by  particular  circumllances  and  qualities 
in  objects  than  at  the  preceding  period.  Such  are 
the  manifell  effects  of  refrefhing  fleep  to  fatigued 
and  exhaulted  natures,  of  invigorating  viands,  of 
cheerful  weather,  &c.  Whatever  produces  an  un- 
eafy  fenfation  in  the  corporeal  fyflem,  is  apt  to  ren- 
der the  mind  peevifh  and  fretful,  and  difpofe  it  to  be 
much  more  powerfully  affected  than  ufual  by  inci- 
dents of  a difagreeable  nature;  fuch  as  Ioffes,  dif- 
appointments,  the  improper  conduct  of  others,  &:c. 
It  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  practitioners,  that 
patients  are  much  more  fretful  and  ivipatient  in  a 
ftate  of  convalefcence  than  during  the  more  fevere 
periods  of  their  difcale.  Their  returning  powers  of 
fenfation  make  them  feel  the  ftate  of  the  difordered 
frame  more  minutely  than  during  the  Oppreflive  ftate 
of  the  difeafe;  and  their  comfortlefs  fenfations  com- 
municate an  unufual  fretfulnefs  to  the  temper. 
Again,  thofe  things  which  heat  and  irritate  to  a 
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confiderable  degree,  fofter  all  turbulent  and  irrita- 
ble paflions  ; while  thofe  which  diffufe  a pleafing 
fenfation  over  the  fy Item,  difpofe  to  benevolence 
and  good-will.  It  is  a maxim  with  fome  in  modern 
days  never  to  afk  a favour  of  an  epicure,  till  after 
his  meals ; and  the  Ancients  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  mollia  temp  or  a Jandi.  Whatever  chills  and 
debilitates,  difpofesto  timidity;  and  local  fituatioris 
which  are  retired  and  gloomy,  are  moll  conducive* 
to  melancholy  impreffions.  Indeed  fo  dependent 
is  the  ftate  of  the  mind  upon  that  of  the  body,  that 
nothing  can  produce  a confiderable  change  in  the 
latter,  without  exciting  pre-difpofitions  fomewhat 
analogous  in  the  former.  The  food  svhich  recruits 
the  exhaufted  powers  of  animal  nature,  exhilarates 
and  invigorates  the  mind  : the  excefs  which  burdens 
the  body,  benumbs  the  powers  of  the  foul.  The 
painful  and  comfortlefs  fenfations  produced  by  flatu- 
lencies and  indigeftions  in  hypocondriac  tempera- 
ments, have  fometimes  produced,  and  fometimes 
been  miftaken  for  an  anxious  ftate  of  mind  ; and  the 
medicines  which  relieve  the  one,  will  adminifter 
comfort  to  the  other.  The  fenfations  of  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue,  &c.  being  difagreeable  in  themfelves, 
induce  an  uneafy  reftlefs  ftate  of  mind,  and  petu- 
lance of  temper.  The  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  pe- 
culiarities of  climate,  fcafonsof  the  year  have  their 
mental  influence ; difpofe  to  a cheerful  vivacity  or 
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gloominefs  of  difpofition,  induce  a languor  or  invi- 
gorate die  mental  powers.  The  influence  of  nar- 
cotics upon  the  mind  is  univerfally  noticed.  The 
exhilarating  effects  of  opiates,  the  extravagant  wild- 
nefs,  the  pleafing  delirium  with  which  they  affect 
the  brain,  the  Elyfian  pleafures  they  fometimes 
communicate  to  the  imagination,  and  the  confe- 
quent  torpor  and  debility  diffufed  over  the  whole 
fyftem,  have  been  frequently  remarked.  Under 
their  ftimulating  influence,  man  has  fhewn  himfelf 
equal  to  undertakings  which  it  was  apparent  mad- 
nefs  to  attempt;  ajid  the  fubfequent  depreffion  has 
marked  him  for  a coward.  The  effects  of  fpiri- 
tous  and  fermented  liquors  are  no  lefs  obvious,  as 
every  one  has  too  frequent  an  occafion  to  remark. 
Thefe  effects  are  obferved  to  vary  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  liquor,  the  previous  date  of  the  fub- 
ject’s  mind,  or  the  temperament  of  his  body.  Some 
kinds  of  potations  have  a tendency  to  induce  a kind 
of  pleafing  flupefaction  ; fo  that  if  they  do  not  in- 
fpire  new  ideas,  they  feem  to  render  the  Sot  perfect- 
ly contented  with  the  few  he  poffeffes.  Thefe  are 
the  frequent  effects  of  malt  liquors,  and  the  ingre- 
dients mixed  with  them.  While  other  liquors,  as  the 
fparkling  champaine,  exhilarate  the  fpirits  to  an  un- 
ufual  degree,  and  promote  a flow  of  lively  and  wit- 
ty ideas.  Tempers  naturally  warm  and  impetuous 
are  generally  very  litigious  and  quarrelfome  in  their 
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cups.  Others  arc  rendered  quarrclfome  in  a ftate  of 
intoxication,  contrary  to  their  ufual  difpofitions, 
through  tlte  difagreeable  irritation  diffufed  over  the 
fyftem  by  the  unufual  ftimulus.  Some  perfons  on 
the  other  hand,  who  are  furrounded  with  diflract- 
ing  cares,  or  oppreffed  with  extreme  poverty,  hav- 
ing for  the  inftant  drowned  thought  and  reflection 
in  the  bewitching  draught,  which  operates  like  the 
waters  of  Lethe , they  obtain  a temporary  releafe 
from  their  mental  fufferings,  and  enjoy  an  extraor- 
dinary and  frantic  flow  of  fpirits  in  the  oblivion  of 
their  mifery.  0 

Inftances  fimilar  to  the  above  are  infinitely  nu- 
merous ; but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  illuftrate  the  fact 
that  many  circumftances  by  primarily  affecting  the 
body  produce  a correfpondent  change  upon  the 
mind;  ftrengthen  many  of  its  affections,  andpre- 
difpofe  to  paffions  and  emotions,  by  which  it  would 
not  otherwife  have  been  affected.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  general  that  the  fenfibility  of  the  fyftem, 
or  fufeeptibility  of  impreflion,  when  greatly  increaf- 
ed  by  intoxication  or  any  other  caufe,  will  render 
the  fame  individual  amorous,  or  generous,  or  cou- 
rageous, or  paffionate  and  quarrelfome,  according 
as  occafions  and  incidents  favourable  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  affections  and  emotions  may  prefent 
themfelves. 


Thus 
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Thus  have  wc  enumerated  the  principal  caufes, 
which  have  a powerful  influence  over  the  affec- 
tions j which  occafion  that  great  diverfity  obferva- 
ble  in  the  human  fpecies,  endowed  with  fimilar  ca- 
pacities and  apparently  placed  in  fimilar  fituations. 
Caufes  by  the  influence  of  which  one  clafs  of  ratio- 
nal beings  differs  fo  effentially  from  another  equally 
rational;  individuals  from  individuals  in  each  clafs, 
and  individuals  fo  frequently  from  themfelves. 

Our  remarks  have  been  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  propofed:  but  we  have  been  imperceptibly 
carried  forwards  both  by  the  Angularity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  fubject ; which  would  require  volumes 
to  do  it  juflice,  and  which  volumes  could  fcarcely 
exhauft. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Particular  Effects  resulting  from  the  Operation 
of  the  Passions  and  Affections , considered. 

EVERY  Part  of  our  Analytical  Inquiries  lias 
manifefted  the  powerful  influence  of  the  paf- 
fions  and  flronger  affections  upon  the  whole  fyf- 
tem.  The  fudden  changes  made  in  the  flate  of  the 
mind  refpecting  particular  objects,  and  the  effects 
as  inflantaneoufly  communicated  to  the  corporeal 
fvftem,  according  to  the  nature  and  force  of  the 
impreffion,  have  been  repeatedly  confidered.  We 
have  alfo  remarked,  that  as  the  exciting  caufes  are 
of  very  different  and  oppofite  natures,  they  poflefs 
various  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit;  and  that 
fome  of  them  being  of  a pleafant,  others  of  an  un- 
pleafant  nature,  they  excite  correfpondent  fenfa- 
tions  within  us  as  long  as  we  remain  under  their  im- 
mediate influence.  Thefe  peculiarities  are  produc- 
tive of  certain  effects  and  characterise  ftates,  dif- 
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fercnt  from  the  primary  object  of  the  paflion,  al- 
though they  are  fo  intimately  connected  with  it. 
Thefe  efFects  may  be  placed  under  the  following 
heads.  The  phyfical,  or  medical  influence  of  the 
paflions,  their  mttaphyjical , or  influence  upon  the 
train  of  our  ideas,  correfpondent  language,  See. 
their  moral,  or  influence  upon  character  and  hap- 
pinefs.  Thefe  remain  to  be  briefly  confidered. 


SECTION  I. 

Medical  Influence  of  the  Passions. 

jf  F we  advert  to  the  ftrong  effects  of  ever)'  vio- 
lent  emotion  upon  the  corporeal  fyflem,  we 
fhall  not  be  furprifed  that  the  fudden  and  powerful 
changes  produced  fhould,  under  certain  circum- 
flances,  exert  a medical  influence,  in  common  with 
many  other  caufes  that  act  powerfully  upon  the  bo- 
dy. Accordingly  have  the  paflions  and  affections 
of  the  mind  uniformly  had  a place  given  them 
among  the  non-naturals , as  they  are  termed,  or  thofe 
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incidental  caufes  which  may  occafionally  induce  ei- 
ther a falutary  or  morbid  effect  upon  the  animal  lyl- 
tem;  fuch  as  air,  exercife,  reft,  watchings,  medi- 
caments, food,  heat,  cold,  &c. 

To  enter  minutely  into  this  fubject,  to  enume- 
rate the  various  facts,  upon  which  our  obfervations 
and  affertions  are  founded,  to  advance  and  defend 
any  particular  theory  would  be  totally  foreign  from 
the  nature  and  defign  of  this  treatife,  and  become 
tedious  to  the  clafs  of  Readers  for  whom  it  is  prin- 
cipally defigned.  Yet  fome  obfervations  upon  the 
influence  of  the  paflions  in  this  department  ne- 
cefiarily  belong  to  a general  hiftory  of  the  paf- 
fions. 

In  what  manner  falutary  or  pernicious  effects  are 
produced  by  the  inftrumentality  of  thefe,  it  is  not 
agreed.  Without  adopting  any  particular  hypothe- 
fis,  it  will  be  fufhcient  for  our  purpofe  to  remark 
that  the  phyficians  of  the  prefent  day  generally  ai- 
cribe  the  primary  changes  produced,  to  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  nervous  power  or  grand  principle  of 
vitality,  by  which  animated  bodies  are  rendered 
fufccptible  of  an  infinite  variety  of  impreffions. 
In  confequence  of  which  influence,  either  the  fyftem 
in  general,  or  fome  particular  organ  is  made  to  de- 
viate from  the  exercife  of  thofe  functions  on  which 
health  depends ; or  is  reftored  to  its  priftine  office 
after  fuch  deviations  have  taken  place. 
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Not  to  inquire  farther  into  the  laws  of  phyfiolo- 
gy  and  pathology,  I fhall  only  add,  that  fuch  bo- 
dies or  fuch  circumftances  as  are  able  to  effectuate 
any  important  changes  produce  thefe  effects,  either 
by  temperating  every  inordinate  and  irregular  ac- 
tion, by  infufing  a falutary  vigour  in  oppofftion  to 
languor  and  inactivity,  by  exciting  to  fome  excefs 
through  the  power  of  their  ftimulus,  by  inducing  a 
temporary  torpor,  or  permanently  debilitating  the 
frame.  Properties  thefe,  which  perfectly  corref- 
pond  with  effects  produced  by  the  different  paf- 
fions  and  affections  of -the  mind  : fome  of  which  ma- 
nifeftly  elevate  and  invigorate  the  fyftem ; others 
greatly  deprefs ; fome  of  them  violently  irritate, 
others  induce  a torpid  languor,  and  others  an  in- 
curable atonia.  A few  inftances  will  illuftrate  thefe 
remarks. 

But  as  both  deviation  and  reftoration  refer  to 
fome  ftandard,  we  muff  firff  fuggeff  that  the  lively, 
yet  temperate  action  of  the  vital  influence  through 
every  part  of  the  fyftem,  conftitutes  the  perfection 
of  health.  The  mind,  undifturbed  by  anv  violent 
emotions,  agitations,  or  depreffions  of  a corporeal 
nature,  is  in  a ffate  to  exercife  its  nobleft  powers 
with  a tranquil  vigour.  The  body  continues  in  the 
exercife  of  its  proper  functions,  without  the  leaft 
fenfation  of  difficulty  and  cmbarraffment.  Refpi- 
ration  is  free  and  eafy,  neither  requiring  confcious 
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exertion,  nor  even  a thought.  The  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  with  the  confequent  circulation 
of  the  blood,  are  regular  and  placid;  neither  too 
rapid  nor  too  indolent,  neither  laboured  nor  op- 
preffed.  Perfpiration  is  neither  checked  nor  ex- 
ceffive.  Aliments  are  fought  with  appetite,  enjoy- 
ed with  a relifli,  and  digefted  with  facility.  Eveiy 
fecretion  and  excretion  is  duly  performed.  The 
body  is  perfectly  free  from  pain,  oppreffion,  hebe- 
tude, and  every  fpecies  of  uneafinefs;  and  a cer- 
tain vivacity  and  vigour,  not  to  be  defcribed,  reign 
through  the  fyflem. 


Hope. 

The  effects  of  that  cordial,  Hope , are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  this  envied  ftate.  In  its  more  tempe- 
rate exercifc,  it  communicates  a mild  but  delectable 
fenfation  to  the  heart.  It  elevates  and  invigorates 
both  mind  and  body.  Its  grateful  ftimulus  produ- 
ces a pleafing  and  falutary  flow  of  the  animal  fpi- 
rits,  and  diffufes  a temperate  vivacity  over  the  fyf- 
tem,  directing  a due  degree  of  energy  to  every 
part.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  only  paffion  or  affection 
which  unites  moderation  with  vigour,  checks  every 
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violent  impeius,  and  removes  every  fpecies  of  mor- 
bid languor. 

By  comparing  the  effects  peculiar  to  the  paffion  of 
hope,  with  the  above  defeription  of  perfect  health, 
the  clofeft  analogy  will  immediately  become  obvi- 
ous. Its  characteriflic  is  to  produce  a falutary  me- 
dium between  every  excefs  and  defect  of  operation 
in  every  function.  Confequently  it  has  a tendency 
to  calm  the  troubled  action  of  the  veffels,  to  check 
and  foothe  the  violent  and  irregular  impetus  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  andadminifter  a beneficial  ftimulus 
to  the  oppreffed  and  debilitated  powers  of  nature. 
Hence  it  has  been  the  conflant  practice  of  phvficians 
to  fupport  the  hopes  of  their  patients  in  the  molt 
alarming  difeafes  of  almoll  every  defeription.  But 
it  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  thofe  diforders  which 
proceed  from  fear,  forrow,  and  every  fpecies  of 
anxiety,  or  which  occafion  a great  proftration  of 
flrength,  and  dejection  of  fpirits.  In  intermittent, 
and  peftilential  fevers,  various  chronic  complaints, 
the  mod  efficacious  remedies  have  proved  inert  if 
adminiflered  to  perfons  deftitute  of  hope  ; while  an 
unmeaning  farrago,  which  could  fcarcelv  be  deem- 
ed innocent,  taken  with  a confidence  of  fuccefs, 
have  exceeded  in  their  efficacy  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  molt  fkilful  practitioner. 

Hope  therefore  demands  a place  among  the  me- 
dicaments 
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dicaments  which  are  the  mildeft  and  moil  grateful 
in  their  operation,  and  exhilarating  in  their  effects. 


Joy. 

The  medicinal  influence  of  Joy  is  very  fimilarto 
that  of  hope.  But  in  its  general  effect,  it  is  a much 
more  powerful  flimulant.  Joy  diffufes  a much 
greater  vivacity  over  the  whole  fyftem.  It  quick- 
ens the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  its  firft  im- 
pulfe  it  frequently  excites  violent  palpitations  of  the 
heart.  It  renders  the  eyes  peculiarly  lively  and 
animated,  and  fometimes  when  the  mind  has  been 
previoufly  in  a ftate  of  anxious  fear,  it  flimulates 
the  lachrymal  gland  to  the  fecretion  of  tears,  ac- 
companied with  rednefs,  and  a fenfation  of  warmth 
in  the  countenance.  Both  mind  and  body  become 
fo  alert,  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  fome  lively 
manifeflation  of  feeling,  either  by  loud  acclama- 
tions, or  extravagant  geflures. 

All  that  has  been  faid  of  hope  is  applicable  to 
this  paffion  under  its  more  moderate  influence. 
But  as  it  is  in  general  a much  more  powerful  ftimu- 
lus,  in  many  cafes  it  is  flill  more  efficacious.  In 
all  thofe  difeafes  where  the  powers  of  nature  are 
particularly  oppreffed  and  impeded,  it  is  a potent 
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remedy.  In  lenchophlegmatic  habits,  where  languid 
circulation,  hebetude,  chillinefs,  &c.  are  preva- 
lent, the  grateful  cordial  of  joy  acts  like  a charm. 
Pervading  the  whole  fydem  it  inftantaneoufly  pro- 
duces univevfal  vigour,  imparts  vivacity  to  the  mod 
indolent,  and  paints  the  mod  pallid  cheek  with  the 
glow  of  health.  We  are  alfo  aflured  that  by  its  pe- 
netrating, exciting,  and  exhilarating  power,  it  has 
cured  paralytics,  and  redored  to  their  fenfes  thofe 
who  had  been  rendered  infane  through  the  excefs 
of  melancholy. 

But  as  every  thing  which  p ode  fifes  great  energy 
may  in  fome  circumdances  prove  injurious,-  either 
by  its  own  excefs,  or  by  co-operating  with  other 
caufes;  thus  have  the  tranfports  of  joy,  though  in 
their  nature  fo  falutary,  fometimes  induced  difeafes, 
and  fometimes  rendered  them  more  fevere.  They 
have  increafed  the  paroxyfms  of  acute  fevers,  ag- 
gravated inflammatory  fymptoms;  and  in  plethoric 
habits,  have  been  productive  of  apoplexies.  Im- 
moderate and  ungovernable  tranfports  of  joy  have 
fometimes  induced  epilepfies , catalepfies , paralyfis , . 
and  that  clafs  of  maladies  which  arife  from  too  ^reat 
agitation  of  the  animal  fpirits  in  delicate  and  fufeep- 
tible  frames. 

There  are  many  indances  upon  record  of  fudden 
death  having  been  occafioned  by  the  hafly  commu- 
nication of  very  joyful  tidings.  Like  a flroke  of 
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electricity  indifcreetly  directed,  the  violent  percuf- 
fioo  has  probably  produced  a paralylis  of  the  heart, 
by  the  excefs  of  its  dimulus.  Thefe  incidents  are 
moll  likely  to  take  place  in  fubjectswho  were  at  the 
indant  deeply  oppreffed  with  the  oppofite  paflions 
of  fear  and  anxiety  ; by  which  the  natural  and  falu- 
tarv  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  was  greatly  im- 
peded. This  of  confequence  will  create  a refin- 
ance to  the  impulfe,  and  render  it  more  liable  to  def- 
troy  the  tone  of  that  fenfible  organ.  In  mod  of 
the  indances  recorded,  the  perfons  who  have  fallen 
a facrifice  to  the  excefs  of  joy  were  in  this  particu- 
lar fituation;  nor  was  there  an  opportunity  given  to 
foften  the  agony  of  fear  by  a cautious  manner  of 
communicating  the  tidings.  (See  Note  T.) 

Cheerfulnefs , hilarity , and  facial  mirth  are  in 
their  effects  fo  fimilar  to  hope  and  moderate  joy, 
that  their  medical  powers  may  be  collected  from 
what  has  been  obferved  concerning  thefe.  Operat- 
ing alfo  by  the  laws  of  focial  fympathy,  they  pro- 
mote a delectable  flow  of  fpirits,  which  affords  a 
temporary  relief  from  the  oppreflive  and  pernicious 
influence  of  cares  and  folicitudes,  refrefhes  and  ex- 
hilarates after  the  fatigues  of  labour  either  corporeal 
or  mental  ; and  thus  by  renovating  the  man,  in- 
fpire  him  with  frefli  vigour  to  difeharge  the  ardu- 
ous duties  which  his  Ration  in  life  may  require. 

J Love. 
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Love. 

Love  has  been  confidered  in  the  former  part  of 
this  Treatife,  both  as  an  affection  and  a paffion. 
As  an  affection,  in  which  complacency  and  good- 
will are  the  principal  ingredients,  it  places  the  cor- 
poreal frame  in  a ftate  of  pleafing  tranquillity  j in 
the  falutary  medium  between  languor  and  inertnefs 
on  the  one  fide,  or  of  violent  incitement  on  the 
other.  Its  influence  therefore  is  too  mild  to  be  at 
any  time  prejudicial ; and  it  is  calculated  to  tempe- 
rate the  effects  which  each  extreme  is  capable  of 
producing.  General  benevolence  has  alfo  a fimilar 
tendency.  It  efcapes  the  rude  effects  of  all  the  irri- 
tating paffions,  and  diffufes  a falutary  placidnefs 
over  the  whole  fyftem. 

Love  between  the  fexes,  commencing  with  pre- 
dilection and  Healing  into  warm  perfonal  attachment, 
when  reciprocal  and  unalloyed  by  adventitious 
caufes,  infpires  the  mind  with  delight,  connected 
with  a fatisfaction  unknown  to  other  delights.  It  is 
the  reward  of  perfevering  hope,  and  correfponds 
with  that  pleafing  paffion  in  its  beneficent  effects  on 
the  corporeal  fyftem.  It  is  fo  inimical  to  the  rough- 
er paffions  and  emotions,  that  they  cannot  poffibly 

fubfift 
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fubfift  together.  The  blandishments  of  love  have 
tamed  the  mod  ferocious  natures,  and  calmed  the 
moft  turbulent  Spirits.  The  paflion  riling  to  defire 
acts  as  a powerful  dimulant ; gives  frelh  energy  to 
the  fydem,  diffufing  a general  warmth,  and  increaf- 
ing  the  fenfibility  of  the  frame. 

As  fexual  attachment  is  one  of  the  dronged  pro- 
penfities  of  animal  nature,  and  peculiarly  expofed 
in  civil  Society  to  numberlefs  contrarieties,  it  fre- 
quently becomes  the  Source  of  many  other  affec- 
tions and  emotions,  Such  as  hope,  fear,  joy,  for- 
row,  anger,  envy,  jealoufy,  & c. 

Such  various  effects  of  love  according  to  their 
complexities  and  degrees,  mud*,  it  is  felf-apparent, 
vary  their  pathological  and  therapeutic  influence  on 
the  animal  ceconomy  ; and  medical  writers  have  ac- 
cordingly given  us  numerous  indances  both  of  its  Sa- 
lutary and  pernicious  effects.  Its  brifle  incitements 
in  cold  and  torpid  temperaments  have  removed  the 
various  indifpofitions  to  which  fuch  temperaments 
are  expofed.  It  has  fortified  the  body  againd  dan- 
gers, difficulties,  and  hardfhips,  which  appeared 
Superior  to  human  force.  It  has  cured  intermit- 
tents;  acting,  it  is  probable,  like  invigorating  cor- 
dials adminiftered  before  the  accefs  of  the  cold  fit, 
by  which  its  return  is  prevented,  and  the  habit  def- 
troyed  by  which  this  difeafe  is  particularly  govern- 
ed. In  its  violent  and  impetuous  energies,  it  has 

excited 
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excited  inflammatory  fevers,  and  the  whole  train  of 
evils  proceeding  from  excels  of  Itimulus,  which  it 
will  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  ; and  in  confequence 
of  that  contrariety  of  pallions  to  which  it  is  fubject, 
it  has  occalioned  the  molt  dangerous  and  obftinate 
maladies  ; hylterics,  epilepfies,  hectic  fevers,  the 
rage  of  madnefs,  or  the  (till  more  pitiable  (late  of 
confirmed  and  waiting  melancholy. 

i 


Anger. 

The  fymptoms  which  indicate  a violent  paro.t- 
yfm  of  Anger,  as  Itrongly  indicate  the  excelfive 
perturbation  it  occafions  throughout  the  fyltem. 
The  fire  flalhing  in  the  eyes,  the  rednefs  of  counte- 
nancej  the  Itrong  and  agitated  pulfe,  the  wonder- 
ful increafe  of  mufcular  ftrength  for  the  inftant, 
manifeft  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  roufed  to 
the  molt  violent  exertions.  Anger  acts  as  a Itimu- 
lus  of  the  molt  potent  kind,  upon  the  mufcular, 
vafcular,  and  nervous  fyltem.  It  is  not  furprifing 
therefore  that  its  pathological  effects  fhould  be  nu- 
merous and  alarming.  Inflammatory  and  bilious 
fevers,  hsemorrhages,  apoplexies,  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  mania,  have  arifen  from  the  increafed 
impetuofity  it  has  given  to  the  vafcular  fyltem ; as 

alfo 
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alfo  Hidden  death  either  from  ruptured  veflels  or 
the  excefs  of  its  ftimulating  power  upon  the  vital 
organs;  particularly  in  plethoric  and  fanguineous 
temperaments.  Pallies,  epilepfies,  aphonia,  or 
lofs  of  voice,  diarrhoeas,  involution  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  exceflive  perturbation  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or 
to  exhaufted  ftrength,  have  too  frequently  fucceed- 
ed  to  its  tremendous  exertions.  In  fliort,  as  there 
is  no  paflion  fo  turbulent,  fo  is  there  none  fo  imme- 
diately dangerous  as  exceffive  anger. 

Yet  even  this  paflion  has  been  occafionally  bene- 
ficial. As  there  are  cafes  in  which  arfenic  it- 
felf  exerts  a medicinal  virtue,  thus  are  we  afliir- 
ed  by  Writers  of  veracity,  that  there  are  inltances 
in  which  the  paflion  of  anger,  by  giving  unufual 
energy  to  the  fyftem,  has  cured  difeafes  which  de- 
manded a potent  ftimulus.  We  are  told  that  it  has 
cured  agues,  reftored  fpeech  to  the  dumb,  and  for 
feveral  days  arrefted  the  cold  hand  of  death  ; that 
its  ftimulating  power  has,  like  the  electric  fhock, 
proved  a remedy  in  rheumatic  affections,  palfies, 
and  various  chronic  complaints. 


Fortitude. 

The  medical  virtues  of  Fortitude  are  univerfally 
admitted.  The  determined  refolution  of  the  mind 
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communicates  a correspondent  energy  to  the  body. 
Cheery  hope  is  in  thefe  cafes  a powerful  auxiliary. 
Fortitude  is  not  only  a prefervative  againft  the  pa- 
thological effects  of  fear  and  grief,  but  it  renders 
the  body  lefs  fubject  to  the  morbid  influence  of 
putrid  and  contagious  difeafes.  It  enables  the  war 
rior  to  fupport  hardfhips  and  fatigues  which  mull 
otherwife  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  the  hour  of  con- 
flict the  hopes  of  conqueft,  the  power  of  focial  fym- 
pathy,  a fpirit  of  emulation,  and  enkindled  anger 
againft  the  foe,  impel  to  achievements  to  which  the 
powers  of  nature  would  be  unequal  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. 

Sorrow. 

Whoever  attends  to  the  pathological  effects  of 
Sorrow,  and  marks  its  different  ftages ; the  ftupe- 
faction  and  horror  with  which  the  fufferer  is  fome- 
times  feized  upon  the  fudden  communication  of 
evil  tidings ; the  agitations  which  immediately  fuc- 
ceed,  introductory  of  fubfequent  languor  and  debi- 
lity; and  the  deep  melancholy  into  which  the  mind 
fubfides  after  the  firft  conflicts  are  paffed,  will  be 
prepared  to  credit  the  narrations,  that  exceffive 
forrow  has  been  the  caufeof  hidden  deaths,  of  con- 
firmed melancholy,  lofs  of  memory,  imbecility  of 
mind,  of  nervous  fevers,  of  hypochondriac  com- 
plaints; that  it  renders  the  body  peculiarly  fufeep- 
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tible  of  contagious  diforders ; and  that  the  lofs  of 
appetite,  perpetual  watchfulnefs,  confirmed  apathy 
to  every  thing  focial  and  exhilarating  ; the  attention 
immutably  fixed  upon  the  caufe  of  its  diftrefs,  &c. 
have  rapidly  introduced  the  moft  terrible  difeafes, 
and  haflened  the  diffolution  of  the  fufferer. 

Nor  does  any  cafe  prefent  itfelf,  in  which  the 
paffion  of  forrow,  or  the  affection  of  grief,  have 
produced  falutary  effects,  unlefs  by  their  being 
calculated  to  moderate  the  tranfports  of  anger  ; 
and  thus  they  may  have  prevented  or  removed  the 
pathological  fymptoms,  of  which  fuch  tranfports  are 
productive. 


Fear. 

The  changes  inflantly  induced  upon  the  body  by 
abject  Fear ; the  univerfal  rigor,  the  contracted 
and  pallid  countenance,  the  deep  funk  eye,  the 
quivering  lip,  the  chilnefs,  torpor,  proflration  of 
flrength,  infufferable  anxiety  about  the  region  of 
the  heart,  See.  are  fo  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
morbid  influence  of  exceffive  cold,  to  the  fymp- 
toms of  typhus  fevers,  and  the  firfl  flage  of  inter- 
mittents,  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  this  paffion  in  pre-difpofing  the  body 
to  the  like  difeafes,  and  in  aggravating  their  fymp- 
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toms.  It  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  every  fpecies 
of  contagion.  It  has  inflantancoufly  changed  the 
complexion  of  wounds,  and  rendered  them  fatal. 
It  has  occafioned  gangrenes,  indurations  of  the 
glands,  epilepfies,  the  fuppreffion  of  natural  or  be- 
neficial fecretions.  It  has  induced  a permanent 
ftupor  on  the  brain ; and  the  firlt  horrors  of  the 
imagination  have,  in  fome  cafes,  made  too  deep  an 
impreflion  to  be  effaced  by  the  mod  favourable 
change  of  circumflances.  We  have  feen  that  joy 
itfelf,  though  in  its  nature  fo  pleafing,  and  in  its 
general  effect  fo  falutary,  has  proved  the  caufe  of 
fudden  death : it  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  admit 
that  the  agonizing  effects  of  this  dreadful  paffion 
may  be  able  to  paralyze  the  grand  organ  of  circu- 
lation, and  like  fome  peflilential  difeafes,  infianta- 
neoufly  induce  the  torpor  of  death. 

So  pernicious  are  the  natural  and  characteriffic 
effects  of  fear  ! Yet  in  that  flate  of  body  where  a 
fedative  power  is  requifite,  and  where  a confiaera- 
ble  degree  of  torpor  has  a tendency  to  check  too 
great  incitement,  even  this  paffion  may  become  be- 
neficial. Thus  it  has  been  known  to  relieve  agoniz- 
ing fits  of  the  gout,  to  have  rendered  maniacs  calm 
and  compofed,  and  in  fome  cafes  it  has  reflored 
them  to  the  regular  ufe  of  their  faculties.  The  ef- 
fects of  fear  in  affording  temporary  relief  in  the 
tooth-ach  are  univerfally  known  ; acting  as  fome 
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fvftematics  exprefs  themfelves  by  its  fedative  pow- 
er, by  which  an  inflammatory  tenfion  is  appeafed  ; 
or  as  others,  by  inducing  a torpor  on  the  nerves, 
and  thus  rendering  them  infenfible  to  pain. 

Terror , which  is  the  agitation  of  fear,  fome- 
times  produces  effects  upon  the  body  common  to 
agitation,  limply.  In  fome  cafes  it  roufes  the  ener- 
gy of  the  fyftem  to  an  unufual  degree,  and  in  others 
it  produces  the  irregular  and  convulfive  action  of 
the  mufcular  fyftem.  Hence  it  is  faid  to  have  cau - 
fed  in  fome  in  (lances,  and  in  others  io  have  cured 
the  attacks  of  capalepfies,  epilepftes,  and  other 
fpafmodic  diforders.  We  read  of  its  having  cured 
tertian  fevers  induced  by  fear;  reftored  fpeech  to 
the  dumb,  and  motion  to  paralytic  limbs ; and  that 
by  agitating  the  vafcular  fyftem  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  haemorrhages  : and  alfo  that  it  has  been  fuc- 
cefsful  in  dropfical  habits.  Perhaps  the  conftricting 
power  of  fear,  united  with  the  agitations  of  terror, 
have  both  conflricted  and  ftimulated  the  relaxed 
and  indolent  abforbents,  and  enabled  them  to  renew 
their  office.  The  paflion  of  terror  has  frequently 
excited  languid  hypochondriacs  to  exertions  they 
had  deemed  impoflible;  and  all  their  former  mala- 
dies have  been  obliterated  by  their  apprehenfions  of 
impending  danger. 

v 3 
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Shame. 

Shame  is  fometimes  connected  with  fear,  fome- 
times  with  terror ; and  it  confequently  will  in  parti- 
cular inftances  manifell  fymptoras  belonging  to  thefe 
emotions.  Eut  young  perfons  of  great  fenfibility, 
who  are  delicately  fufceptible  of  honour  or  difgrace, 
aye  apt  to  blufh  at  every  trifle,  without  violent  pa- 
roxyfms  either  of  fear  or  of  terror.  In  thefe  cafes 
where  the  effects  cf  fliame  are  the  leaft  complicat- 
ed, though  they  be  ftrong,  they  are  momentary. 
The  heart  is  certainly  agitated,  fometimes  with 
pleafure,  fometimes  with  pain  : but  as  the  fuffufion 
chiefly  manifefts  itfelf  in  the  face,  and  the  fmaller 
veffels  fpread  over  the  neck  and  breaft,  the  Angu- 
lar effects  of  fliame  cannot  be  attributed  folely  to  the 
fudden  impetus  given  to  the  heart.  The  paflion  it- 
felf feems  to  have  an  influence  merely  local ; which 
we  know  to  be  the  cafe  with  fome  other  ftimulanls. 
The  modeft  blufh,  unmixed  with  guilt  or  fear, 
Teems  to  be  inert  refpecting  medical  effects.  Nor 
are  there  any  inftances  of  its  having  been  decidedly 
beneficial  or  injurious.  It  feems  mod  calculated 
to  increafe  cutaneous  inflammations ; but  facts  are 
wanting  to  confirm  this  idea. 
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Attention  of  Mind. 

Habitual  attention  of  mind  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject, fhoiild  it  be  of  a pleafing  nature,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  a paffionate  fondnefs  for  that  object, 
has  proved  pernicious  to  the  conftitution.  The  fa- 
tigue of  the  brain  has  indicated  itfelf  by  cephalalgias, 
giddinefs,  &c.  The  animal  fpirits  have  been  ex- 
hausted; the  body  has  been  rendered  infenfible  to 
its  accuftomed  ftimuli ; wearinefs,  and  univerfal 
laffitude,  prodration  of  ftrength,  lofs  of  appetite, 
indigeftions,  flatulencies,  &c.  have  enfued ; and 
the  corporeal  fyftem  has  been  rendered  very  fuf- 
ceptible  of  various  morbid  impreflions.  Yet  faiu- 
tary  effects  have  iffued  from  an  eager  attention  to 
things  novel,  interefting,  and  myfterious.  It  has 
thus  proved  efficacious  in  difeafes  fubjectcd  to  pe- 
riodical returns.  It  has  prevented  hyfteric  and  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  charmed  away  agues.  By  connect- 
ing the  pernicious  effects  of  habitual  attention  to  the 
fame  object,  with  thofe  which  accompany  fear,  anx- 
iety, forrow,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  union  of 
both  mud  be  peculiarly  pernicious ; that  when  the 
whole  attention  is  employed  upon  things  mournful, 
irritating,  or  calculated  to  infpire  painful  apprehen- 
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fions ; when  it  is  abforbed  in  corroding  cares  and 
anxious  fears;  when  it  is  the  prey  of  chagrin  and 
difappointment,  the  body  may  be  expected  to  fall  a 
fpeedy  victim  to  the  combined  influence  of  fuch 
deadly  poifons. 


Imagination. 

The  power  of  Imagination  in  inducing  and  re- 
moving difeafes,  has  been  generally  acknowledged. 
But  this  imagination  could  only  produce  its  effects 
by  the  ftrong  affections  which  accompany  it;  other- 
wife  it  would  be  as  inert  as  the  mod  abftract  idea. 
Thefe  affections  are  indicated  in  the  various  paflSons 
and  emotions  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  is 
moreover  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  every  power- 
ful exertion  of  the  imagination,  fome  change  takes 
place  in  the  body  correfpondent  with  its  nature.  In  a 
keen  appetite,  the  falivary  glands  are  ftimulated  to  a 
fecretion  of  faliva  upon  the  thoughts  of  fome  favou- 
rite viand,  as  preparatory  to  deglution.  We  feel 
ourfelves  collected,  firm,  elevated,  upon  the  lively 
reprefentation  of  the  firm,  heroic,  dignified  conduct 
of  another.  The  blood  thrills  in  our  veins,  and 
fhe  fldn  corrugates  at  the  defcription  of  any  thing 
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peculiarly  horrible  : and  under  the  ftrong  impref- 
fion  of  fictitious  danger,  the  attitude  of  our  bodies 
attempts  to  evade  it  ! Full  confidence  in  the  myf- 
tic  power  of  another,  places  the  whole  fyftem  in  a 
fituation  mod  favourable  to  the  effects  the  object 
of  his  confidence  undertakes  to  produce.  This  will 
explain  much  of  what  is  genuine  in  the  pretenfions 
of  magnetizers ; and  the  exaggerating  difpofitions  of 
fioth  operator  and  patient,  will  contribute  to  explain 
the  reft.  (See  Note  U.) 


The  above  fketch,  concife  and  imperfect  as  it  is, 
will  be  fufficient  to  evince,  that  the  paflions  and 
emotions  have  a medical  influence  upon  the  body : 
and  that  each  of  them  has  its  own  characteriflic  in- 
fluence in  its  general  mode  of  acting;  though  vari- 
ous and  oppofite  effects  may  fometimes  be  produc- 
ed by  incidental  circumftances.  This  however  is 
precifely  the  cafe  with  the  moft  efteemed  medica- 
ments; and  alfo  with  every  thing  that  is  deemed 
noxious  or  beneficial  in  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms;  and  with  every  part  of  na- 
ture which  poffeffes  the  power  of  acting  upon  the 
human  frame. 

In  this  inveftigation  the  Author  has  limply  en- 
deavoured to  be  the  hiftorian  of  facts,  without  in- 
tending to  pay  any  deference  to  theory.  But  as 
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medical  language  has  chiefly  been  formed  by  differ- 
ent theories  which  have  mod  rapidly  fucceeded 
to  each  other,  it  is  difficult  to  ufe  terms  which  do 
not  acknowledge  fome  fyftem  or  other  for  their  pa- 
rent; or  to  exprefs  ideas,  without  feeming  to  have 
a predilection  for  one  hypothefis  in  preference  to 
others;  where  the  foie  object  is  to  eflabliffi  indif- 
putable  facts.  (See  Note  W.) 


SECTION  II. 


Influence  of  the  Passions  on  Thoughts  and 
Language. 


IT  has  been  remarked  in  our  Analyfis,  that  when- 
ever any  fubject  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind  with 
i'ufficient  force  to  excite  a paffion,  or  very  flrong 
affection,  all  the  powers  of  the  imagination  become 
immediately  active.  The  whole  foul  is  engaged  up- 
on its  object,  and  the  whole  train  of  ideas  is  turned 
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into  a channel  correfpondent  with  the  view  we  en- 
tertain of  that.  The  mind  with  wonderful  facility 
collects  together  whatever  has  been  laid  up  in  the 
ftorehoufe  of  the  memory,  or  can  be  combined  by 
the  force  of  the  imagination.  Every  thing  alien  is 
totally  excluded  ; and  it  is  in  vain  that  others  who 
are  free  from  the  impulfe,  attempt  to  fuggeft  ideas 
of  a contrary  tendency.  Reafon  becomes  impo- 
tent, nor  can  the  attention  be  directed  to  any  thing 
but  fuch  circumftances  alone  as  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  exciting  caufe  ; and  thefe  are  mag- 
nified and  aggravated  to  the  utmoft  extent.  Sub- 
jects of  joy  appear  at  the  inltant  to  be  the  harbin- 
gers of  effential  and  permanent  blifs.  The  evils 
we  fear,  the  injuries  we  fuffer,  the  Ioffes  we  fuf- 
tain,  feem  to  be  the  greatefl  that  could  pofhbly 
have  been  endured. 

This  date  of  mind  not  only  manifefts  itfelf  by 
geflures,  looks,  and  tones  correfpondent  with  the 
nature  of  the  paffion  ; but  it  has  a characterise  in- 
fluence upon  the  language  and  expreffions  employ- 
ed to  give  vent  to  the  paffion,  as  it  is  emphatically 
termed. 

Upon  the  firfl  impulfe,  the  thoughts  are  tumul  - 
tuous and  confufed.  A thoufand  half  formed  fug- 
geflions  and  apprehenfions  crowd  in  upon  us  in  ra- 
pid or  diforderly  fucceffion  ! 

Whoever  contemplates  the  effects  of  the  paf- 
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fions  at  this  moment,  will  difeover  their  perfect 
correfpondencc  with  the  nature  of  thofe  introducto- 
ry emotions  of furprife , wonder,  and  ajlomjhment , 
deferibed  in  the  analytical  part  of  this  Treatife. 
It  is  manifeftly  through  their  influence  that  the  mind 
is  thus  confufed,  and  that  every  idea  is  embarraff- 
inent  and  conjecture.  The  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment fo  precipitately  excited  are  accompanied  by 
ftrong,  abrupt,  and  indefinite  language.  The  firfl: 
impulfe  of  furprife  deprives  the  fubject  of  the  pow- 
er of  utterance  ; and  the  firfl;  exertions  of  this  power 
confift  in  loud  exclamations,  adapted  both  to  the 
nature  of  the  emotion  itfelf,  and  to  its  confufion 
and  wonder  relative  to  the  object. 

As  afl  thefe  introductory  emotions  are  obvioufly 
founded  on  the  weaknefs,  ignorance,  and  confcious 
inferiority  of  our  natures,  thus  do  they  prompt  to 
language  which  confefles  an  humiliated  ilate. 
Powers  above  us  are  as  it  were  inftinctively  addref- 
ed,  either  with  exclamations  of  gratitude,  of  appeal, 
imprecation,  or  invocation  of  aid  ! Incredulity  it- 
felf becomes  moll  credulous;  will  thank  die  hea- 
vens for  caufes  of  exceflive  joy,  call  aloud  upon 
higher  Beings  for  help  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
mourn  its  dcjliny , or  curfe  its  Jlars  in  the  hour  of 
vexation  and  difappointment ! and  thofe  who  in  a 
tranquil  Rate  of  mind  ridicule  the  idea  of  future  re- 
tribution, often  become  the  mofl  extravagantj  in 
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their  benedictions  or  imprecations  at  the  inftant 
of  tumultuous  paflion. 

After  the  firft  impulfe  of  paflion,  we  begin  to 
advert  to  the  particular  ftate  in  which  the  exciting 
caufe  has  placed  us ; as  a lively  imagination  is 
always  difpofed  to  magnify,  we  deem  ourfelves  for 
the  inftant,  the  moft  happy  or  the  moft  wretched  of 
mortals ; and  a new  train  of  thoughts  is  fuggefted  to 
prove  or  illuftrate  the  fuppofition. 

Thus  as  the  paflion  approaches  fomcwhat  nearer 
to  an  affection,  the  mind  recovers  in  fome  degree 
its  power  over  itfelf;  yet  it  is  ftiil  carried  forwards 
by  the  torrent  of  ideas,  which  this  novel  fituation 
has  infpired,  and  which  never  would  have  been  lug- 
gefted  with  fuch  copioufnefs  and  energy,  in  a more 
tranquil  ftate.  As  it  ftiil  continues  to  feel  ftrongly, 
fo  is  it  eager  to  do  juftice  to  its  feelings,  by  the 
ftrength,  pertinency,  and  impetuofity  of  its  lan- 
guage. Common  terms  are  too  cold,  or  too  limit - 
ted  to  do  juftice  to  the  energy  of  thought ; and  it 
perceives  no  exaggeration  in  expreftions  the  moft 
exaggerated  ! All  nature  is  ranfacked  for  points  of 
refemblance,  to  fet  forth  the  novel  fituation  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours.  Impetuofity  equally  defpifes 
precifion  or  detail.  It  inftinctively  as  it  were 
feizes  upon  tropes  and  figures  the  moft  concife, 
and  the  moft  fuited  to  its  new  conceptions  ! 

All  nature  is  full  of  analogy  1 Every  thing 
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that  exifts  poffeffes  certain  qualities  or  properties 
which  are  not  fo  peculiar  to  the  individual,  as  to  be 
deftituteof  fume  refemblance  to  other  things  which 
may,  in  various  refpects,  be  cffcntially  different : 
and  many  of  thefe  properties  are  poffeffed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  by  particular  objects.  To 
thefe  the  mind  rapidly  adverts  as  deferiptive  of  the 
peculiarities  of  its  own  fituation ; and  as  in  die 
warmth  of  our  fen fations  we  are  difpofed  to  exag- 
gerate every  thing,  thus  are  we  difpofed  to  make 
quick  tranfitions  from  one  property  to  another  feat- 
ed  in  the  object  referred  to,  by  which  a peculiar 
colouring,  or  call  of  character  is  given  to  the  fub- 
ject  which  interefts  us,  and  the  deffred  energy  is 
imparted  to  our  feelings  concerning  it.  To  this, 
affociated  ideas  and  affections  lend  a very  conffder- 
able  aid.  Thus  it  is  that  we  not  only  catch  the  pre- 
cife  point  of  refemblance,  but  we  inftantaneoufly 
elevate  or  debafe  a fubject,  hold  it  forth  to  admira- 
tion or  contempt,  render  it  refpectable  or  ridicu- 
lous, according  to  the  fources  from  whence  our  al- 
lufions  are  borrowed. 

When  paffions  and  emotions  give  place  to  more 
permanent  affections,  language  becomes  lefs  vehe- 
ment and  more  diffufe.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
particular  affection,  the  mind  loves  to  expand  itfelf 
upon  the  circumftances  which  gave  it  evidence, 
and  to  dwell  upon  fuch  minutise  as  have  a tenden- 
cy 
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cy  to  feed  its  flame.  Thus,  under  the  influence  of 
refentment,  every  fpecies  of  aggravation  is  delibe- 
rately dwelt  upon  ; every  thing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  aggreflor  that  may  augment  his  culpability,  and 
every  part  of  our  own  demeanour,  are  brought  for- 
wards to  manifeft  the  greatnefs  of  the  offence,  and 
how  little  we  deferved  it.  In  a (late  of  fearful  ap- 
prehenfion,  every  poflibility  of  danger  is  placed 
before  us  with  all  its  horrors  ; every  difficulty  is 
magnified  ; and  in  every  remedy  or  plan  of  fecurity 
propofed,  bufy  apprehenfion  fuggefts  reafons  to 
evince  that  it  will  be  ineffectual.  In  forrow  the 
mind  delights  to  expatiate  upon  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  the  particular  object,  the  pleafures  and  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  are  now  deprived ; and  the 
imagination  enumerates  all  the  evils  which  will  pro- 
bably enfue.  Under  the  influence  of  love,  the 
mind  dwells  upon  the  accompli ffiments  which  have 
infpired  the  affection,  recalls  the  feenes  of  pleafure 
pall,  anticipates  thofe  which  are  to  come  ; and  in 
the  expreffion  of  thefe  feelings,  or  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  influence  it  purpofely  prolongs  the 
phrafeology,  which  belt  prolongs  the  fafeinating 
idea. 

The  addrefs  of  Eve  to  her  confort,  in  a ftate 
where  the  bell  affections  alone  couTd  be  indulged, 
is  fo  beautiful  an  illufiration  of  this  fubject,  that  a 

tranfeript 
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tranfcript  of  the  whole  paffage  cannot  appear  tedi- 
ous. 

With  thee  converfing  I forget  all  time  ; 

All  feafons  and  their  change,  all  pleafe  alike. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifing  fweet. 

With  charm  of  earlieft  birds  ; pleafant  the  fun. 

When  firft  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glift’ring  with  dew  : fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  foft  fhowers  ; and  fweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ; then  filent  night, 

With  this  her  folemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 

And  thefe  the  gems  of  heav'n  her  ftarry  train  : 

_ But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  fhe  afcends 
With  charms  of  earlieft  birds  : nor  rifing  fun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glift’ring  with  dew  ; nor  fragance  after  fhowers ; 

Nor  grateful  evening  mild  ; nor  filent  night, 

With  this  her  folemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  noon, 

Or  glittering  ftar-light,  without  thee  is  fweet. 

PARADISE  LOST,  B.  IV.  L.  639. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  a paffion  or  ftrong 
affection  is  not  fuddenly  raifed,  but  is  produced  by 
deliberate  meditation  upon  the  fubject,  the  procefs 
is  oppofite  to  the  preceding.  From  indifference 
the  mind  begins  to  conceive  an  affection  of  one 
kind  or  other ; and  according  to  the  difcovered 
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nature,  magnitude,  or  importance  of  the  object,  it 
may  gradually  work  itfelf  up , as  the  phrafe  is,  into 
paffion  and  ecftafy.  In  fuch  cafes  the  train  of 
thoughts  will  flow  with  increafed  velocity  and 
force;  according  to  the  increafed  intereft  taken  in 
the  fubject.  Sterility  of  fentiment  and  of  language 
is  fucceeded  by  a rapid  flow  of  each.  Pertinent 
thoughts,  and  copious  expreflion  immediately  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  which  the  deepeft  ftudy  and  all  the 
powers  of  recollection  would  not  have  been  able  to 
produce.  They  are  only  to  be  infpired  by  the  af- 
fections. In  fuch  cafes  the  language  gradually 
changes  its  tone  ; from  the  cool  didactic  ftylc,  it  rifes 
into  the  animated  and  energetic  ; though  it  feldom, 
if  ever  indicates  the  embarralfment  and  confufion 
of  thought,  which  are  the  offspring  of  wonder  and 
furprife.  Excefs  of  animation  will  indeed  fome- 
times  check  utterance,  and  the  orator  will  feel  a 
defect  of  language  to  do  juflice  to  the  numerous 
ideas  which  crowd  in  upon  the  mind.  See  many 
excellent  obfervations  on  this  fubject  in  Elements 
of  Criticifm,  Vol.  11.  Comparifons : Figures. 


If  the  above  remarks  be  admitted  as  pertinent, 
they  will  point  out  the  difference  betwixt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  paffions  and  affections,  and  that  of 
cool  difpaffionate  reafon.  The  one  is  the  language 
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of feeling , which  attempts  to  enforce  fome  intereft- 
ing  idea  ; the  other,  that  of  diferimination,  w7hich 
carefully  marks  the  diltinctions  and  differences 
which  fubfift  in  things  apparently  analogous.  The 
one  fubflitutes  ftrong  exprelfions  for  realities,  and 
miftakes  exaggerations  for  accurate  ftatements : the 
other  analyzes  and  feparates  truth  from  error,  facts 
from  mifreprefentations.  The  language  of  paffion 
and  of  ftrong  affections  is  always  employed  in  plead- 
ing fome  caufe.  Aiming  to  give  to  that,  the  af- 
cendency  over  every  other  confideration,  it  rapid- 
ly collects  and  fets  forth  in  glowing  colours  every 
circumflance  favourable  to  its  object,  regardlefs  of 
whatever  may  be  advanced  in  oppofition  ; while 
the  language  of  reafon  is  that  of  a Judge,  who  com- 
pares, balances,  and  decides  according  to  the  force 
of  evidence , without  being  deceived  by  the  force  of 
expreffion,  or  feduced  by  the  fympathy  of  the  paf- 
fions. 

In  thefe  characters  it  is  that  the  diftinction  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  logic  indicates  itfelf.  The  for- 
mer attempts  to  perfuade ; it  is  the  province  of  the 
latter  to  convince.  This  employs  itfelf  in  demon- 
ftrations  refpecting  the  truth  and  nature  of  things : 
the  other  excites  to  feel  and  act  according  to  the 
opinion  entertained  of  the  good  or  bad  properties 
they  poffefs,  and  are  capable  of  exerting. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  impertinent  to  remark, 
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that  nature  has  accommodated  the  tone  of  voice  to 
the  character  of  the  pafifion.  It  has  rendered  Joy 
loud  and  vociferous,  producing  ftrong  exclamations 
mixed  with  triumphant  Laughter. 

Sorrow  communicates  a plaintive  tone  to  the 
voice,  belt  adapted  to  wailings  and  lamentations. 

Anger  is  loud  and  turbulent.  The  voice  rifes 
with  the  paflion  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  and  filence 
oppofition. 

Fear  is  opprefTed  and  breathlefs,  or  fcreams 
aloud  for  help. 

Love  is  foft,  Toothing,  infinuating,  and  gentle  ; 
fometimes  afliiming  the  plaintivenefs  of  forrow, 
fometimes  the  vivacity  of  joy. 

The  other  compounds  partake  of  mixed  effects. 
(See  Note  X.) 


The  minute  inveftigation  of  the  paflions  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  prefents  us  with  numerous 
obfervations  of  a moral  and  practical  nature.  But 
as  the  prefent  Treatife  is  purpofely  confined  to 
philofophical  refearches,  we  fhall  not  enter  upon  fo 
copious  a fubject.  There  are  two  inquiries,  how- 
ever, which  although  they  have  an  intimate  rela- 
tion to  morals,  cannot  be  refufed  a place  in  the 
philofophical  department.  They  relate  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  paflions  upon  character , and  upon 
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happincfs ; and  with  thefe  we  fhall  clofe  the  fub- 
ect. 


Influence  of  the  Passions  and  Affections  on 
Character. 

HE  Nature  of  the  Paffions  and  Affections  in- 


dulged, of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  ex- 
cited, and  the  degrees  of  influence  and  permanency 
which  they  are  fuffered  to  exert  upon  us,  conflitute 
the  moral  characters  of  men  ; pointing  out  either 
their  innocence,  their  excellencies,  or  defects. 

By  Character  is  generally  underflood  the  kind 
. of  reputation  acquired  by  the  prevalent  difpofition 
and  temper,  which  fuggefls  almofl  every  motive, 
and  takes  the  lead  in  almofl  every  action  : and  mo- 
ral character  refers  to  that  prevalent  temper  which 
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relates  to  moral  obligation,  refpecting  either  our- 
felves  or  others.  This  difpofition  confifls  in  the 
prevalence  of  affection  ; that  is,  by  the  habitual 
pleafure  or  difpleafure  we  take  in  certain  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting;  and  our  opinion  of  the  difpo- 
fition is  regulated  by  the  different  degrees  of  merit 
or  demerit  which  in  our  judgment  is  annexed  to  it. 
Mankind  are  fo  far  uniform  in  their  opinions,  that 
they  univerfally  acknowledge  fome  actions  and  the 
affections  that  produce  them,  either  to  be  innocent, 
or  to  be  deferving  of  various  degrees  of  approba- 
tion or  cenfure  : paying  due  honours  to  characters, 
which  appear  to  be  formed  upon  the  bell  of  princi- 
ples, and  loading  the  oppofite  with  proportionate 
difgrace. 

The  grand  diftinctions  in  moral  conduct  they  me- 
dicate by  the  terms  virtue  and  vice  : and  the  fubor- 
dinate  ones  under  each,  they  either  leave  unmark- 
ed, or  they  difcriminate  with  appropriate  appella- 
tions. 

The  cardinal  affections  of  love  and  hatred,  in 
themfelves  poffefs  neither  merit  nor  demerit. 
Founded  upon  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  which 
may  render  our  exigence  a blefling  or  a curfe, 
they  are  as  it  were  moulded  in  the  very  frame  and 
conflitution  of  all  percipient  beings.  It  is  there- 
fore neither  a duty,  nor  a pollibility  to  diveft  our- 
felves  of  them.  The  paffions,  emotions,  and  affec- 
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tions  which  are  immediately  confequent  upon  thefe, 
or  may  be  deemed  fimple  modifications  of  them, 
are  alfo  infeparable  from  our  natures,  and  are  both 
unavoidable  and  innocent  : fuch  as  joy,  fatisfac- 
tion,  contentment,  hope,  defire,  fear,  forrow,  an- 
ger, refentment,  See.  Thefe  being  derived  from 
fituations  and  circumftances  to  which  we  are  perpe- 
tually and  neceffarily  expofed,  are  the  natural  re- 
fult  of  impreffions  made  upon  fufceptible  beings. 
A virtuous  or  vicious  character  therefore  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  our  choice,  and  the  extent  to 
which  thofe  paffions  and  emotions,  that  are  in  their 
nature  permitted,  are  indulged.  Thus  virtue  re- 
quires that  the  affections  of  love  and  hatred  be 
properly  placed ; that  real,  not  imaginary  good; 
real,  not  imaginary  evil  be  the  objects  of  them.  It 
requires  that  we  proportion  the  degrees  of  our  af- 
fection to  the  value  and  importance  of  objects ; 
that  we  be  neither  indifferent  to  effential  worth,  nor 
fuffer  things  trifling  and  infignificant  to  engrofs  the 
belt  of  our  affections.  Virtue  allows  the  firft  im- 
pulfe  of  anger,  where  the  provocation  is  great ; as 
infenfibility  would  invite  injuries,  and  give  to  un- 
reafonable  and  wicked  men  a decided  fuperiority 
over  the  moderate  and  juft.  But  virtue  forbids  an- 
ger to  exceed  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  : being 
in  every  cafe  a fpecies  of  punifhment,  ifitbeexcef- 
five,  the  furplus  becomes  an  injuftice.  Virtue  re- 
quires 
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quires  anger  to  be  of  fhort  duration,  where  offen- 
ces are  not  permanent ; flrictly  prohibits  it  from 
feeking  revenge,  unconnected  with  private  or  pub- 
lic fecurity,  and  from  finking  into  habitual  hatred 
and  malignity.  It  allows  and  requires  us  to  cherifh 
the  feelings  of  contempt  and  indignation  as  long  as 
mean  and  atrocious  vices  continue  ; but  it  abfolute- 
ly  commands  us  to  pardon,  where  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  offender  are  changed  by  repentance 
and  reformation.  Virtue  fligmatizes  with  peculiar 
difgrace  the  want  of  thofe  affections  which  benefits 
received,  and  a great  fuperiority  of  character  ought 
to  call  forth ; fuch  as  ingratitude  to  benefactors,  and 
want  of  refpect  for  fuperiors  in  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs.  As  we  experience  that  the  poffeffion  of  the 
good  things  of  life  contribute  to  our  happinefs,  we 
cannot  be  infenfible  to  the  privation  of  them  : vir- 
tue accordingly  permits  a degree  of  forrow  and 
grief  correfpondent  to  the  nature  of  our  lofs ; but 
it  forbids  the  obftinate  indulgence  of  melancholy, 
as  this  forgets  or  deftroys  the  benignant  effects  of 
every  remaining  bleffing  ; and  it  is  of  confequence 
chargeable  with  both  folly  and  ingratitude.  Virtue 
requires  repentance  as  the  medium  of  refloration  to 
order  and  to  duty ; for  this  purpofe  it  permits  re- 
morfe,  but  it  never  enjoins  defpair.  It  allows  of 
fear  as  far  as  this  excites  to  caution  ; and  even  of 
terror,  when  the  mind  has  been  furprifed  by  fome- 
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thing  tremendous ; but  habitual  fear  it  terms  co- 
wardice, and  to  terror  perpetually  excited  by  fmall 
caufes  it  gives  the  appellation  of  pufillanimitv.  It 
approves  of  emulation  which  animates  to  worthy 
deeds,  or  to  advancement  in  every  fpecies  of  ex- 
cellence ; nor  does  it  forbid  the  ambition  which  is 
productive  of  general  good  ; but  it  execrates  the 
wretch  that  wades  through  feas  of  blood,  and  tram- 
ples upon  the  {lain,  to  rife  above  all  thofe  whom  its 
baneful  fword  has  fpared.  Envy,  which  is  the  an- 
tipode to  benevolence,  virtue  knows  not ; and 
though  it  admits  of  jealous  alarms  upon  great  occa- 
fions,  and  prompted  by  flrong  prefumpuve  evi- 
dence, yet  it  is  a ftranger  to  unauthorized  fufpi- 
cions.  It  permits  the  moderate  defire  of  wealth, 
as  the  means  both  of  comfort  and  ufefulnefs;  but 
it  lays  rapacioufnefs  and  avarice  under  the  fevered 
interdict.  It  allows  of  felf-defence,  and  nature  it- 
felf  infpires  with  drength  and  courage  for  the  pur- 
pofe;  but  it  difdains  the  ufe  of  treacherous  means 
of  fecurity,  and  the  acts  of  cruelty  which  characte- 
rize the  barbarian  and  the  coward. 

Thefe  remarks  point  out  another  didinction  of 
the  palfions  and  affections,  as  they  relate  to  the  mo- 
ral character,  indicating  a fcale  of  comparative  me- 
rit and  demerit.  Some  are  innocent  fimplv,  as 
hope,  joy,  moderate  grief.  Some  are  laudable,  as 
contentment,  fatisfaction,  complacency.  Others 
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arc  deemed  peculiarly  noble.  Thus  the  virtue  of 
benevolence  is  much  more  dignified  than  any  of 
the  affections  that  originate  and  terminate  in  felf. 
In  the  different  branches  of  this  virtue  there  are  al- 
fo  degrees  of  excellence.  W arm  fympathetic  emo- 
tions are  in  higher  eflimation  than  the  calmer  feel- 
ings and  offices  of  charity;  and  mercy  by  fubduing 
refentment  is  more  tranfeendent  than  either.  Some 
feelings  are  fo  effential,  that  to  be  deftitute  of  them 
enflamps  a difgrace  ; as  ingratitude.  The  angry 
paffions,  though  they  may  be  innocent,  yet  they 
fland  upon  the  very  brink  of  demerit,  being  fo 
proximate  to  injuflice  and  cruelty.  Some  affec- 
tions and  difpolitions  are  very  difgraceful,  as  for- 
did avarice,  envy,  malice.  Thefe  are  defpifed  by 
all  who  are  not  under  their  influence.  Ingenuous 
ffiame  is  viewed  with  approbation,  as  it  indicates  a 
confcioufnefs  of  defect,  united  with  reverence  for 
opinion.  Guilty  ffiame,  though  not  criminal  in  itfelf, 
yet  being  the  detection  of  criminality,  it  fometimes 
expofes  the  offender  to  the  fevered  contempt ; as 
when  it  marks  the  countenance  of  a detected  hypo- 
crite. Sometimes  it  will  excite  companion,  and 
prompt  to  forgivenefs ; when,  for  example,  an  of- 
fence highly  difreputable  is  proved  to  be  a total  de- 
viation from  the  general  tenour  of  conduct.  The 
hluffi  indicates  a mind  not  inured  to  vice.  It  fues 
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for  companion,  and  proves  that  it  is  not  totally  un- 
worthy of  it. 

Again  : in  our  fearch  after  happincfs,  each  par- 
ticular defire  and  purfuit  is  either  deemed  innocent, 
or  affumes  an  honourable  or  ignominious  charac- 
ter, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  the  ea- 
gernefs  with  which  it  is  followed,  and  the  means 
employed  for  its  attainment.  Some  defires  are  dif- 
criminated  by  particular  appellations,  which  ferve 
to  ftigmatize,  or  do  honour  to  the  affections;  while 
others,  which  neither  mark  excellence  or  culpabili- 
ty, have  no  terms  of  diferimination. 

Several  inftances  of  this  nature  have  been  given 
under  the  article  of  defire,  by  which  it  appears  that 
a prevalent  love  of  virtue  and  detedation  of  vice 
has  in  every  cafe,  where  perfonal  interelt  has  not 
perverted  the  judgment  and  alienated  the  affections, 
taught  all  mankind  without  previous  confutation 
or  confpiracy,  to  invent  the  concifed  mode  of  tefti- 
fying  approbation  or  difapprobation  accordingto  the 
apparent  degrees  of  merit  or  demerit.  Similar  to 
the  plan  of  an  univerfal  language,  which  fome  have 
deemed  practicable ; or  to  pre-concerted  fignals, 
and  telegraphic  figns,  very  complex  ideas  are  con- 
veyed by  fimple  terms,  which  immediately  exprefs 
fatire  or  applaufe ; crown  with  honour  or  call  forth 
abhorrence.  The  numerous  occafions  which  in- 
ceffantly  prefent  themfelves,  of  expreffing  our  opi- 
nions 
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nions  of  human  actions,  and  our  eagernefs  to  ap- 
prove or  cenfure,  render  us  impatient  of  para- 
phrafe,  or  circumlocution. 

It  is  alfo  obfei  vable  that  our  ideas  of  character 
are  invariably  formed  according  to  the  habitual  ten- 
dency of  difpofuion  and  conduct  to  become  benefi- 
cial or  pernicious,  to  promote  or  to  deftroy  good  ! 
Where  conduct  has  no  immediate  relation  to  this, 
it  does  not  call  forth  animadverfion.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  produces  and  diffeminates  good,  makes 
exertions  and  confents  to  liberal  facrifices  for  this 
purpofe  does  it  meet  with  our  applaufe  and  admira- 
tion. In  proportion  as  vice  diffufes  milery,  is  the 
refult  of  mean  and  felfilli  principles,  indicated  by 
pre-concerted  plans  and  propenfities  to  facrifice 
the  felicity  of  others  to  our  own  narrow  perfonal 
gratifications  it  becomes  deteftable  and  abhorrent. 
Hence  compaffion  meets  with  warmer  applaufe  than 
the  fimple  love  of  juftice,  becaufe  compaffion  is  an 
actual  participation  in  the  fufferings  of  another; 
while  juftice  is  only  a due  folicitude  that  they  (hall 
not  fuffer  any  unmerited  injury  from  us.  A mer- 
ciful and  forgiving  difpofition  is  ftill  more  noble, 
becaufe  it  generoufiy  removes  a very  powerful  im- 
pediment which  the  offending  party  himfelf  has 
raifed  againft  the  exercife  of  our  compaffion  for  the 
diftrefs,  to  which  his  injuftice  towards  us  has  expol- 
ed  him.  On  the  other  fide,  treachery  and  cruelty 
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are  more  dctcftable  than  common  acts  of  injuftice, 
becaufe  the  one  is  a groffer  abufe  of  that  confi- 
dence without  which  fociety  cannot  fubfifl  ; and 
the  other  manifefts  not  only  inordinate  felf-love. 
but  the  want  of  that  natural  affection  which  is  due 
to  every  being,  and  fubflituting  the  affection  of  ha- 
tred in  its  place. 

It  is  further  manifefl  from  the  above  remarks, 
that  both  virtue  and  vice  are  the  offspring  of  paf- 
fions  and  affections  in  themfelves  innocent.  The 
natural  defires  and  affections  implanted  in  our  very 
make  are  void  of  guilt.  Virtue  alone  requires  a 
proper  choice,  innocent  purfuits,  and  moderation 
in  our  enjoyments.  Vice  confifts  in  an  improper, 
or  forbidden  choice,  in  the  excefs  or  perverfion  of 
the  natural  propenfity  of  our  natures.  Lawdefs 
ambition  is  the  excefs  of  a defire  to  diftinguifh  our- 
felves,  which  under  certain  reflections  is  a blame- 
lefs  incentive  to  ufeful  actions.  As  every  fpecies  of 
debauchery  confifts  in  the  irregular  indulgence  of 
the  appetites  in  themfelves  natural  and  innocent, 
thus  are  the  mofl  diforderly  and  malevolent  affec- 
tions the  abufe  of  fome  affections,  which  in  certain 
circumflances  may  be  allowable  and  beneficial. 
Envy  is  anger,  unjuft  and  pettifh,  at  the  good  for- 
tune of  another,  mixed  with  a very  falfe  idea  of 
our  fupcrior  dcferts.  Cruelty  is  the  excefs  of  a fe- 
verity  which  in  itfelf  may  be  juftifiable;  and  malice 
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the  moft  inveterate  is  the  cruelty  of  envy,  attempt- 
ing by  words  and  actions  to  deftroy  or  diminifh  the 
good  we  cannot  participate. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  character  depends  up- 
on the  prevalent  ufe  or  abufe  of  certain  propenfities 
or  affections  of  our  natures.  Thofe  who  felect  and 
cultivate  the  moft  beneficial  are  the  bejl  of  charac- 
ters ; thofe,  who  are  habituated  to  the  moft  injuri- 
ous, are  the  worfl. 


Influence  of  the  Passions  and  Affections  on 
Happiness. 

HOUGH  the  defire  of  good  is  in  reality  the 


efficient  caufe  of  every  paflion,  emotion,  and 
affection,  yet  the  immediate  effects  of  each  on  our 
fenfations  are  correfpondent  to  its  own  fpecific  na- 
ture. To  be  under  the  influence  of  fome,  is  pro- 
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ductive  of  temporary  well-being;  while  others  are 
comfortlefs,  irkfome,  or  productive  of  a great  de- 
cree of  wretchednefs. 

Love,  confidered  as  an  affection  placed  upon  a 
deferving  object,  and  recompenfed  with  reciprocal 
affection  ; joy,  ecftafy,  complacency,  fatisfacuon, 
contentment,  lively  hope,  thefe  are  decidedly  the 
fources  of  prefent  enjoyment.  The  focial  affections 
of  benevolence,  fympathy,  companion,  and  mercy 
are  alfo  other  ingredients  of  happinefs  from  a lefs 
felfifh  and  more  refined  fource  than  the  preceding. 
A Ready,  uniform  difpofition  manifefted  by  incef- 
fant  endeavours  to  promote  happinefs,  is  invari- 
ably rewarded  with  a large  portion  of  it.  Benevo- 
lence places  the  mind  at  a remote  diftance  from  lit- 
tle jealoufies  and  envyings : it  tempers  the  irritative 
nature  of  anger,  and  teaches  compaffion  to  fubdue 
it.  Through  benevolence,  the  good  enjoyed  by 
another  becomes  our  own,  without  a robbery  or 
privation.  This  divine  principle  harmonizes  the 
mind  with  every  thing  around,  and  feels  itfelf  pleaf- 
ingly  connected  with  every  living  being.  In  a 
word,  it  generates,  communicates,  and  enjoys  hap- 
pinefs. When  benevolence  manifefis  itfelf  by  fym- 
pathy, compaffion,  and  mercy,  fome  portion  of 
uneafinefs,  it  is  acknowledged,  accompanies  the 
fenfation  congenial  to  its  nature  ; but  the  exercife 
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of  thcfe  affections  communicates  a pleafing  pain. 
The  degree  of  uneaftnefs  is  more  than  recompenf- 
ed  by  the  fatisfaction  enjoyed  from  the  relief  of 
diflrefs ; and  even  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  a dif- 
pofition  to  relieve.  There  is  a luxury  in  fympathe- 
tic  forrow  ; and  every  tear  fhed  over  diftrefs  be- 
comes a pearl  of  ineftimable  price.  Every  fpecies 
of  benevolence  pofTefTes  the  quality  which  our 
great  dramatic  Poet  has  afcribcd  to  a merciful  dif- 
pofition. 


The  quality  of  Mercy’s  not  reftrain’d  : 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  land  beneath.  It  is  twice  blefled; 

It  blefles  him  that  gives , and  him  that  takes. 

SHAKES  PEAR. 

The  mildeft  of  the  affections  that  belong  to  the 
family  of  love  diffufe  a pleafurable  tranquillity  over 
the  mind.  They  conftitute  the  healthy  flate  of  the 
foul,  united  with  a confcioufnefs  of  this  health. 
The  more  lively  affections  invigorate  and  excite  a 
delectable  vivacity  ; and  the  impetuous  emotions 
termed  eeltafies  and  tranfports,  infufe  a wild  tumul- 
tuous pleafure : moderation  leaves  the  helm : the 

animal  fpirits  uncontrouled  violently  agitate  the 
corporeal  frame,  and  confound  the  mental  faculties 
in  a pleafing  delirium. 


In 
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In  fome  of  thefe  kindly  emotions,  circumftances 
and  fituations  in  themfelves  difpleafing  are  rendered 
capable  of  communicating  pleafure.  Thus  in  the 
fudden  poffeffion  of  good  conferred  by  a fuperior. 
Gratitude,  though  it  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the 
idea  of  our  own  wants,  and  the  dependency  of  our 
Hate,  rifes  above  thefe  natural  caufes  of  depreffed 
fpirits.  The  attention  is  arrefted  by  the  good  re- 
ceived, and  the  heart  glows  with  affection  towards 
the  benefactor ; which  is  a more  plealing  femation 
than  independency  itfelf  could  enfure.  Thus  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  unrivalled  excellencies  pof- 
feffed  by  another,  lively  enjoyment  becomes  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  deeped  fenfe  Oi  inferiori- 
ty ; as  in  the  emotions  of  admiration,  reverence, 
and  awe.  Nor  is  Humility  fo  abject  as  to  be  de- 
void of  dignity.  It  is  accompanied  with  a drong 
affection  for  the  excellencies  which  it  laments  i.iai.  it 
cannot  attain  : and  a confcious  wilh,  to  fubdue  its 
remaining  defects,  infpires  more  fatisfaction  than  the 
felf-fufficiency  of  arrogance  can  boad.  Even  de- 
fire itfelf,  which  is  an  eager  longing  for  gratifica- 
tion, if  it  be  not  intemperate  ; if  it  be  united  with 
hope;  if  it  be  not  prolonged  to  the  wearinefs  of  pa- 
tience, it  is  cherifhed  with  a great  degree  of  plea- 
fure. The  expectancy  of  enjoyment  more  than 
counterpoifes  the  pain  created  by  lufpenle. 
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Another  fet  of  emotions  and  affections  are  of  the 
unquiet  and  irritating  clafs ; as  the  whole  family  of 
anger.  The  exciting  objects  are  unwelcome  to  the 
mind  which  contemplates  them,  and  the  fenfations 
they  produce  are  turbulent  and  painful.  It  is  true, 
fome  degree  of  fatisfaction  may  be  infpired  by  the 
vivid  idea  entertained  at  the  inflant  of  the  juftice  of 
our  caufe,  as  alfo  by  the  gratification,  or  even  the 
refolution  to  gratify  the  newly  created  defire  of  re- 
venge, or  by  the  confcious  fuperiority  that  accom- 
panies contempt  and  difdain  : but  thefe  are  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of  the  infinitely  fuperior 
pleafures  infufed  by  the  oppofite  fpirit  of  love, 
complacency,  and  benevolence  ! The  mind  finds 
itfelf  in  bondage  to  its  emotions,  and  feels  that  it  is 
driven  by  their  impetuofity,  not  only  to  the  great- 
ell  diftance  from  the  nobler  fources  of  enjoyment, 
but  to  the  verge  of  mifery  itfelf  ! Danger  is  ap- 
prehended from  the  excefs  of  paffion  while  it  is  in- 
dulged ; and  the  fubject  himfelf  trembles  left  it 
fhould  be  productive  of  irreparable  evil,  repen- 
tance, and  remorfe  ! 

Sorrow  and  grief,  though  they  are  certainly  in 
the  clafs  of  the  moft  unpleafant  affections,  yet 
they  have  fomething  fo  fafcinating  in  them,  that  the 
mind  under  their  influence  is  arrefted,  and  abforb- 
ed  as  it  were  in  the  contemplation  of  their  caufe. 
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The  good  of  which  we  are  deprived  is  now  appre- 
tiated,  perhaps  for  the  firft  time,  according  to  its 
value  ; perhaps  beyond  its  value.  This  contem- 
plation of  qualities,  which  once  gave  delight,  or 
which  were  fondly  expected  to  give  delight,  mingles 
a pleafure  with  the  fevere  pain,  that  privation  or 
difappointment  has  occafioned. 

Even  penitence  and  contrition,  when  they  are 
infpired  by  ingenuous  motives  ; when  a delegation 
of  former  conduct  proceeds  from  a conviction  of 
its  bafenefs,  and  forrow  for  the  injury  it  has  done, 
and  not  from  the  apprehenfion  of  punifhment  or 
the  Ihame  of  detection,  even  penitence  and  contri- 
tion are  not  devoid  of  pleafure  ! The  penitent,  in 
the  midlt  of  his  painful  felf-condemnation,  feels  a 
latent  fatisfaction  in  the  difpofition  and  refolution  to 
return  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 

The  emotions  and  affections  of  fear,  dread,  hor- 
ror, defpair,  are  of  the  moll  horrid  and  tremendous 
clafs.  They  vary  in  degrees  of  wretchednefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  their  intenfenefs,  whether 
this  be  increafed  by  temperament,  by  the  extreme 
importance  or  complicated  nature  of  the  exciting 
caufe.  Exceffive  jealoufy,  envy,  remorfe,  def- 
pair, fhame  arifing  from  the  detection  of  guilt,  are 
mifery  unmixed.  They  render  life  infufferable,  and 
tempt  the  defpondent  and  dillracted  mind  to  ven- 
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tare  upon  all  the  horrors  of  an  unknown  flate,  ra- 
ther than  fupport  the  pangs  of  his  prefent  feelings. 

Surprife,  wonder,  aftonifhment,  principally  re- 
ceive their  complexion  from  the  fubjects  that  in- 
fpire  them ; and  are  introductory  to  happinefs  or 
mifery  according  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe  exciting 
them.  In  furprife  particularly,  the  fudden  and  un- 
expected arrival  of  an  interefting  event  correfpon- 
dentwith  the  nature  of  the  affection  already  indulg- 
ed, will  turn  hope  and  joy  into  ecftafy,  difpleafure 
into  anger,  and  fear  into  terror  and  dilmay. 

Thus  in  the  pleafing  emotions,  the  idea  of  good 
neceffarily  predominates  ; and  in  the  painful  ones, 
the  idea  of  evil.  Accordingly  thofe  emotions  which 
are  produced  by  complicated  good,  or  by  the 
union  of  fuch  caufes  as  feparately  poffefs  the  pow- 
er of  calling  forth  pleafing  emotions  and  affections, 
contribute  moft  to  happinefs.  Thus  in  the  pleafing 
emotions  of  hope,  fatisfaction,  and  joy,  when  per- 
fonal  concerns  are  intimately  connected  with  fome 
common  interell,  and  the  bleffings  received  have 
an  extenfive  influence,  thofe  pleafing  emotions  re- 
ceive additional  vigour,  and  are  enjoyed  with  pecu- 
liar fuavity.  Social  affections  are  now  blended 
with  felf-love;  the  two  torrents  which  fo  frequently 
oppofe  each  other,  fortunately  unite  and  enlarge  the 
ftream  of  enjoyment;  and  the  moft  defirable  branch 
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of  benevolence,  rejoicing  with  thofe  that  rejoice, 
is  fuperadded  to  the  natural  pleafure  we  take  in  our 
own  good. 

Again  ; Gratitude  unites  to  the  joy  infpired  by  a 
benefit  received,  the  pleafure  derived  from  an  affec- 
tionate fenfe  of  the  obligation,  and  of  love  to  the 
benefactor:  and  if  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit,  or 
the  mode  of  conferring  it  be  productive  of  furprife, 
wonder,  admiration ; the  delectable  affections  of 
joy,  gratitude,  and  love,  will,  by  the  operation  of 
thefe  vivid  paffions,  be  proportionally  augmented. 

Were  the  imagination  commanded  to  paint  the 
higheft  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  by  created  beings,  it 
would  furely  point  out  the  union  of  the  following 
emotions  and  affections.  Ardent  love  for  an  ob- 
ject decidedly  worthy  of  our  love,  chaflened  with 
high  veneration ; ajlonijhment  infpired  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  number  and  extent  of  its  excellen- 
cies, and  at  the  unremitted  exertion  of  thefe  excel- 
lencies in  the  diffufion  of  good ; admiration  at  the 
wife  means  adapted  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
interefting  purpofe;  joy  and  gratitude  for  benefits 
already  received  ; lively  hope  of  good  incalculable 
in  referve  forourfelves  conjointly  with  others  whofe 
welfare  we  ardently  defire ; accompanied  with  a 
confcioufnefs  that  we  alfo  have  contributed  a fome- 
thing  to  the  general  mafs  of  felicity  according  to  the 
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extent  of  our  ability  ! Thefe  are  ingredients  to  con- 
flitute  the  perfection  of  blifs  ! Love,  joy,  grati- 
tude, furprife,  admiration,  complacency,  hope, 
and  benevolence  unbounded,  may  thus  occupy  the 
mind  in  a tranfporting  variety,  or  by  exerting  their 
united  powers  at  the  fame  inftant  occafion  incon- 
ceivable raptures  ! ! ! 


END  OF  PART  THE  SECOND. 
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Note  A. 


After,  « Whether  its  influence  be  of  a pleafant,  or 
unpleafant  nature.”  Page  6. 

'jpHIS  opinion  has  the  fupport  of  refpectable  authori- 
ties. Dr.  Watts  remarks  that  “ the  word  properly  fig- 
“ nifies  receiving  the  action  of  forne  agent.”  (See  Watts 
on  the  Paflions.)  Mr.  Grove  obferves  that  “ the  mind 
in  certain  circumftances,  and  within  certain  degrees  has 
“ no  dominion  over  itfelf,  or  the  body.  It  is  in  a man- 
“ ner  pajjive,  can  neither  help  the  agitation  of  the  blood 
“ and  fpirits,  nor  help  being  itfelf  affected  by  them.” 

(See  Syf.  of  Moral  Phil.  Vol.  i.  Ch.  vii.) 

* Seneca 
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Seneca  alfo  thus  exprefles  himfelf : “ Oranes  moms 
“ qui  non  voluntate  noftra  hunt,  invicti,  et  inevitabiles 
“ funt : ut  horror  frigida  afperfis;  ad  quofdam  ictus,  af- 
“ pernatio  ; ad  pejores  nuntios  fubriguritur  pili  ; ct  ruber 
“ ad  improba  verba  fuffunditur  ; fequitur  vertigo  praerup- 
“ ta  Cernantes.”  (De  Ira.  L.  2.  C.  2.) 


Note  B. 

4 

After  c<  are  the  mod  appropriate.”  Page  13. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  thefe  words  are  frequently 
uled  indifcriminately,  and  fometimes  without  manifefl  im- 
propriety ; but  if  they  cannot  be  ufed  at  all  times,  with 
equal  propriety,  there  muff  be  a fpecific  difference  be- 
tween them.  Now  it  is  obfervable  that  the  word  Emotion 
is  not  frequently  applied  to  thofe  paffions  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal figns  are  the  leafl  violent.  We  feldom  fay  that  any 
one  is  under  the  emotion  of  fear  ; becaufe  abject  fear  has 
fomething  opprefhve  in  its  nature  ; and  is  frequently  fi- 
lent  and  motionlefs.  When  fear  is  indicated  by  violent 
agitations  it  acquires  the  character  of  terror  ; and  we  feel 
that  the  phrafe  emotions  of  terror  is  ftrictly  proper.  We 
never  apply  the  epithet  to  hope,  diftinctly  confidered,  be- 
caufe though  it  be  lively  and  animating,  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  external  figns  of  tranfport.  When  thefe  appear 
they  are  always  aferibed  to  the  joy,  which  is  frequently 
connected  with  hope  ; and  we  perceive  a peculiar  pro- 
priety 
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priety  in  the  term  joyful  emotions , becaufe  joy  is  fo  fre- 
quently indicated  by  fome  eccentric  tokens. 

Whoever  attends  to  thefe  circumftances  in  addition  to 
the  principles  already  advanced,  will  be  furprifed  at  the 
afTertion  of  Lord  Kaims,  that  “ an  emotion  is  in  its  na- 
“ ture  quiefcent,  and  merely  a paflive  feeling-”  (Ele- 
ments of  Criticiftn,  5th  Edit.  Vol.  1.  Page  44.)  Both 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  almoft  every  connection 
in  which  it  is  ufed  with  decided  propriety,  confute  this 
ftrange  pofition.  The  Author  was  probably  led  into  the 
idea  by  the  very  confined  view  he  has  taken  of  the  paf- 
fions  in  his  elegant  Effay.  He  chiefly  confiders  them  as 
connected  with  the  fine  Arts,  and  fubjects  of  tafie  ; and 
as  expreflive  of  thofe  agreeable  or  diTagreeable  effects 
which  they  produce,  when  firft  prefented  to  our  notice. 
Thefe  effects,  it  is  allowed,  are  feldom  fo  violent  in  cul- 
tivated minds,  as  to  occafion  emotions  which  indicate 
themfelves  by  ftrong  and  characterise  marks. 

His  Lordfhip  having  denied  external  figns  to  emotions , 
has  transferred  them  to  the  pajjions  ; but  in  order  to  efta- 
blifh  his  hypothefis  he  is  obliged  to  give  a very  different 
definition  of  the  paflions  to  any  that  his  predcceffors 
have  adopted,  or  that  either  etymology  or  ufage  will  juf- 
tify.  According  to  his  fyftem,  a paflion  is  compounded 
of  this  quiefcent  emotion,  and  a defire  to  obtain  the  ob. 
ject  which  occafioned  it.  “ An  internal  motion  or  agita- 
“ tion  of  the  mind,”  fays  he,  “ when  it  paffeth  away  with- 
“ out  defire,  is  denominated  an  emotion;  when  defire 
“ follows,  the  motion  or  agitation  is  denominated  a paf- 
“ Jion."  Numerous  objections  might  be  oppofed  to  the 
pofition.  I IhaJl  only  obferve  that  according  to  this  hy- 
pothefis, 
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pothefis,  the  external  figns  of  the  paflions  would  be  the 
ftrongeft  where  dcfires  are  the  ftrongeft ; which  is  direct- 
ly  oppofite  to  what  we  perceive  in  the  avarilious  man  ; — 
that  joy  can  neither  be  confidered  as  a^paflion  nor  an  emo- 
tion; becaufe  its  vifible  tranfports  would  deftroy  its  title 
» to  the  latter,  and  its  being  excited,  not  by  defire  itfelf  but 
by  the  accomplifhment  of  a defire,  will  exclude  it  from 
the  former. — Nor  can  we  difcover  what  fhould  at  any 
time  excite  thofe  tranfports  which  are  fometimes  both  vi- 
fible and  tremendous.  For  emotions  being  quiefcent,  and 
defires  not  being  of  themfelves  turbulent,  their  union, 
could  they  pofiibly  exift  together,  is  not  likely  to  produce 
thofe  corporeal  agitations  fo  frequently  obfervable,  unlefs 
we  were  to  admit  a procefs  fimilar  to  a chemical  fermen- 
tation. But  they  cannot  exift  together,  and  confequentiy 
an  emotion  can  receive  no  affiftance  from  defire,  by  which 
it  may  be  transformed  into  a paflion.  For  according  to 
his  own  fyftem,  defire  fucceeds  to  emotion. 

His  Lordfhip’s  embarraffinent  on  this  fubject,  which 
he  ingenuoufly  acknowledges,  manifeftly  proceeds  from 
his  not  having  made  a fortunate  felection  of  terms  to  dif- 
criminate  exiftent  differences.  To  every  fimple  imprejjion 
he  has  given  the  name  of  an  emotion;  and  he  has  applied 
the  term  pajfion  exclufively,  to  what  is  in  its  own  nature 
an  ajfection;  and  whenever  it  is  confidered  as  a paflion, 
it  is  merely  in  its  fecondary  fenfe,  exprefling  the  capti- 
vating influence  of  any  particular  object  of  defire,  or  of 
an  irrefiftible  attachment  to  it.  By  admitting  thefe  few 
alterations,  what  he  has  written  on  the  fubject  may  be 
read  with  much  edification  and  pleafure. 
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Note  C. 

After  <{  It  would  be  to  annihilate  mifery.” 

Page  21. 

Dr.  Hartley,  in  eftablifhing  the  doctrine  of  vibra- 
tions, and  the  hypothefis  of  afTociated  ideas  founded  upon 
it,  aflerts  that  “ the  defire  of  happinefs  and  averfion  to 
4‘  mifery,  are  not  infeparabU  from  and  efiential  to  all  in- 
“ telligent  natures.” 

Without  venturing  to  oppofe  unnecefiarilv  fo  cautious 
and  conclufive  a reafoner,  I fhall  juft  obferve  that  the 
above  affertion  is  exprefied  in  much  ftronger  language 
than  the  principles  he  attempts  to  enforce  abfolutely  re- 
quire. It  is  acknowledged  that  his  theory  oppofes  the 
exiftence  of  innate  ideas ; and  whoever  admits  the  theory 
mu  ft  allow,  that  there  can  be  no  defire  after  happinefs  or 
fear  of  mifery,  before  we  have,  fome  way  or  other,  been 
made  acquainted  with  their  natures.  Therefore,  when 
he  aflerts  that  the  defire  of  happinefs,  and  averfion  to  mi- 
fery are  not  infeparable  from  and  efiential  to  all  intelligent 
natures,  he  can  only  mean,  that  they  are  not  co-exiftent 
with  the  power  of  intelligence;  and  that  they  are  defires 
and  averfions  acquired  by  experience;  not,  that  the  re- 
flective mind  can  at  any  time  be  totally  indifferent  about 
happinefs  and  mifery.  For  however  we  may  have  ob- 
tained a knowledge  of  either,  the  pofition  remains  in- 
dubitable, that  no  one  ever  tailed  of  happinefs,  or 
pofiefied  the  fmalleft  degree  of  eafe  or  pleafure  without 
contracting-an  affection  for  them  ; or  experienced  mifery 
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and  uneafinefs,  without  contracting  an  hatred  towa'ds 
.them. 


Note  D. 

After  {t  by  rendering  every  being  active  in  the  pur- 
fuitofhis  own  happinefs.”  Page  26. 

It  would  not  only  be  a fevere  but  an  abfurd  requifi- 
tion,  to  expect  that  mankind  fhould  univerfally  be  more 
attentive  to  the  welfare  of  others  than  to  their  own.  This 
mode  of  exercifing  benevolence  could  not  be  productive 
of  fo  much  good,  as  the  prefent'  conftitution  of  our  na- 
tures ; nor  would  it  be  fo  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  bene- 
volence as  may  be  imagined.  No  mind  truly  generous 
or  deferving  of  attention,  could  poflibly  receive  the  gift  of 
well-being  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  donor.  Thus, 
were  the  felfifli  principle  totally  extinguiihed,  the  reci- 
procal communication  of  good  would  be  little  more  than 
a complimentary  exchange. 


Note  E. 

After  <c  not  always  in  our  recollection.'1  Page  29. 

Some  Authors  of  great  refpectabiiity  have  expreffed 
themfelves  in  a manner  which  conveys  ideas  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  we  have  attempted  to  eftablilh.  Do  Reid 
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fpeaks  of  loving  things  for  their  own  fakes,  and  confiders 
the  clafs  of  philofophers  who  fuppofe  that  the  love  of  eve- 
ry object  may  be  refolved  into  its  utility,  to  be  in  an  er- 
ror. Lord  Kaims  maintains  that  fome  affections  are  nei- 
ther felfifh  nor  focial. 

Thefe  opinions  feem  to  receive  fupport  from  the  fenti- 
ment  of  Cicero,  who  obferves  “ Eft  quiddam  quod  fua  vi 
“ nos  illiciat  ad  fe  ; non  emolumento  captans  aliquo,  fed 
“ trahens  fua  dignitate,  quod  genus,  virtus,  fcientia , ve- 
“ ritas.” 

It  is  fo  prefumptuous  to  differ  from  fuch  authorities, 
that  I am  reluctant  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  fufpicion. 
The  doctrine  is  expreffed  in  very  ambiguous  language. 
It  is  poffible  that  a proper  inveftigation  of  the  fubject  will 
indicate  that  it  does  not  in  its  tenour  oppofe  the  fentiments 
advanced  in  the  text.  If  I fail  in  this  attempt,  it  may  ftill 
appear  that  it  has  not  confuted  them. 

When  it  is  faid  that  we  love  things  for  their  own  fakes, 
let  us  examine  what  fignification  can  be  attached  to  the 
expreftion.  We  could  not  poftibly  love  any  thing  totally 
void  of  qualities,  were  it  poffible  for  fuch  a thing  to  ex- 
ift  ; becaufe  there  would  be  nothing  to  love.  Did  any 
thing  poffefs  qualities  which  commenced  and  terminated 
entirely  in  itfelf,  it  could  not  be  the  object  of  our  affec- 
tion. If  we  entertained  any  difpofitions  towards  it,  the 
felfifhnefs  of  the  principle  could  onlyin'fpire  difplacency. 
But  the  things  which  are  fpecified  by  thefe  authors,  as  be- 
ing in  this  very  Angular  predicament,  manifeftly  poffefs 
qualities  of  the  higheft  utility.  When  therefore  it  is  al- 
jeged  that  fuch  things  are  loved  for  their  own  fakes,  the 
only  confiftent  ideas  we  can  annex  to  the  phrafe  muft  be, 
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that  we  love  (hem  from  their  capacity  of  prtjducing,  in  cer- 
tain circum fiances,  fome  great  and  extenfivegood  ; though 
we  fhould  not  experience  the  good,  or  obferve  the  applica- 
tion of  this  power  in  particular  inftances  either  in  our- 
felves  or  others.  For  example,  it  is  as  certain  that  virtue, 
fcience,  truth , are  of  infinite  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  intelligent  creation,  as  that  they  poflefs  the 
powerful  attractions  aferibed  to  them  by  Cicero.  A foci- 
ety  of  Liars  would  create  greater  confufion  than  that  of 
Babel;  nor  could  it  exift  for  a day.  Science  difpels  per- 
nicious ignorance  ; it  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  choic- 
efl  qualities  exiftent;  and  univerfal  Virtue  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  univerfal  happinefs.  Every  man  therefore 
whofe  mind  is  not  upon  a level  with  the  brute  creation, 
and  who  has  perceived  in  a fingle  inflance  the  beneficial 
effects  flowing  from  thefe  excellencies,  or  the  baneful 
confequences  engendered  by  their  contraries,  mu  ft  ref- 
pect  them.  This  refpect  however  will  be  founded  either 
upon  his  own  experience,  or  his  obfervation  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  others.  In  the  firft  cafe  they  are  the  refult 
of  perfonal  love  of  good  ; and  in  the  fecond,  of  the  bene- 
volent principle.  For  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  clafs  of 
objects  of  which  it  is  afferted  that  they  are  loved  for  their 
own  fakes,  alone  attract  the  attention  of  the  cultivated 
mind,  or  of  fuch  as  poffefs  a confiderable  fhare  of  natural 
benevolence. 

Innumerable  are  the  proofs  that  the  very  capacity  of 
being  ufeful,  will  infpire  an  affection  for  many  things 
which  are  permitted  to  remain  in  a dormant  ftate.  The 
mifer  loves  his  gold  fo  intenfely,  that  he  will  not  part 
with  it  in  exchange  for  the  choiceft  bleffing  it  is  able  to 
purchafe.  The  man  of  fcience  loves  his  library,  though 
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it  may  contain  many  hundred  volumes  which  he  has  ne" 
ver  confulted.  The  good  houfewife  delights  in  the  plate 
or  porcelain,  which  is  perpetually  locked  up  in  her  cabi- 
net; and  the  eaftern  Monarch  is  watchful  over  a feraglio 
infinitely  too  extenfive  for  his  enjoyment. 

Thefe  inftances  point  out  the  fenfe  in  which  we  may  be 
faid  to  love  any  thing  for  its  own  fake.  Thefe  different 
objects  are  loved  as  powers  of  utility  or  gratification  in  re- 
ferve ; that  is,  we  are  fo  conffituted  that  we  cannot  avoid 
approving,  admiring,  or  loving  whatever  poffeffes  in  a 
great  degree  either  the  capacity  or  difpofition  to  promote 
what  is  good,  or  pleafing  to  us. 


Note  E*. 

11  After  (c  threaten  to  endanger  our  well-being.” 

Page  38. 

Mr.  Hume  commences  his  Dijfertation  on  the  Paf- 
Jions  in  the  following  manner  : “ Some  objects  produce 
“ an  agreeable  fenfation,  by  the  original  ftructure  of  our 
“ organs ; and  are  thence  denominated  Good  ; as  others, 
“ from  immediate  difagreeable  fenfation,  acquire  the  ap- 
pellation of  Evi  l.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agree. 
“ able  and  good  j exceffive  heat  painful  and  evil. 

“ Some  objects  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable 
or  contrary  to  paffion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful 
fenfation,  and  are  thence  called  good  or  evil.  The  pu- 
“ nifhment  of  an  adverfary  by  gratifying  revenge  is 
GocJd  ; the  ficknefs  of  a companion,  by  affecting 
“ friendlhip,  is  evil.” 

Will  it  be  neceffary  to  point  out  to  any  of  my  Reader* 
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the  pernicious  fophiftry  of  this  ftaiement  ? Is  it  not  a 
wanton  introduction  of  a chaos,  I will  not  fav  in  morals, 
but  in  the  nature  and  character  of  human  motives  and  hu- 
man conduct  ? It  gives  the  important  appellation  of 
good  to  the  greatefl  oppofites,  without  difcriminating  the 
fpecific  natures  of  each  ; merely  becaufe  in  fome  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  fome  characters,  they  may  produce  plea- 
ling  or  painful  fenTations.  Thus  is  moderate  warmth 
placed  upon  a level  with  fentiments  and  difpofitions  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  moll  exalted  felicity  ; and  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge,  is  given  the  fame  colouring  as  to 
the  pardon  of  an  injury  or  alleviating  diftrefs  ! 

This  ftudied  confufion  of  ideas  may  in  fome  connec- 
tions be  productive  of  wit;  it  is  always  llJuch  fluff  as 
“ Conundrums  are  made  of”  but  it  is  directly  oppofite  to 
the  genius  of  true  philofophy  Is 

Note 


* If  my  ideas  of  a conundrum  be  accurate,  it  conlifts  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  two  things  appear  clofely  to  refemble  each  other, 
which  are  the  moft  oppofite  in  their  natures.  This  is  done  by- 
directing  the  attention  to  fome  middle  term,  which  may  in  one 
fenfe  or  other  be  applicable  to  each.  For  example,  if  it  be  aik- 
ed  why  is  a perfon  in  the  upper  part  of  a houfe  committing  theft, 
like  a man  of  the  Jirictejl  virtue  ? The  anfwer  is,  becaufe  he  is 
above,  doing  a bad  action.  The  word  above  being  in  certa.n 
fenfes  applicable  to  each  fubject,  we  are  furprifed  and  amufed  at 
the  unexpected  points  of  rcfentblance.  Thus  again  if  it  be  afkec, 
In  what  docs  a perfon,  who  attempts  to  kill  another  in  a fit 
of  anger,  refemble  the  man  who  protects  his  life  ; The  21. 

fwer  will  be,  both  actions  are  conformable  to  pajfon,  excite 
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Note  F. 

After  a the  paffions  and  affections  could  not  have 
been  excited.”  Page  40. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  philofophy  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  di flingnifh ing  between  real  and  apparent 
qualities  in  objects.  Since  all  that  we  know  of  qualities 
is  derived  from  the  impreffion  made  upon  us,  a previous 
queftion  prefents  itfelf,  whether  our  fufceptibility  of  im- 
preffions  be  always  accurate,  or  perfectly  correfpondent 
with  the  real  nature  of  the  object  ? Until  this  point  be 
fettled,  our  ideas  ot  qualities  mull  be  vague  and  indeter- 
minate. Lord  Kaims  has  in  one  inllance  made  the  at- 
tempt ; but  his  obfervations  are  fo  unfatisfactory,  and  his 
mode  of  reafoning  fo  inconcluftve,  that  I feel  myfelf 
much  relieved  in  not  being  obliged  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. 

In  a Chapter  where  he  treats  of  Emotions  and  PaJJions 
as  pleafant  and  painful,  agreeable  and  difagreeable,  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  agreeable  and  difagreeable  are  qua- 

z 2 lities 


agreeable fenfations,  and  are  therefore  good  ! The  firft  co- 
nundrum it  is  allowed  to  be  better  than  the  fecond  ; but  this  will 
only  prove  that  there  are  degrees  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of 
writing,  as  well  as  in  every  other  ; and  that  they  are  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  fubjects  of  amufement,  than  to  philofophy. 
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litics  in  the  object  perceived,  pleafant  and  unpleafant  are 
defcriptive  of  the  emotions  we  feel  ; the  former  are  per- 
ceived as  adhering  to  the  object,  the  latter  are  felt  as  ex- 
iting in  us. — At  fir  ft  view  fhefe  diftinctions  appear  fpe- 
cious,  but  upon  critical  examination  apprehenfions  mar 
be  juftly  entertained,  whether  they  be  not  inftances  of 
that  inaccuracy  which  he  confiders  “ not  at  all  venial  in 
“ the  fcience  of  Ethics.” 

“ Viewing  a garden,”  fays  he,  “ I perceive  it  to  be 
“ beautiful  or  agreeable ; and  I confider  the  beauty  or 
“ agreeablenefs  as  belonging  to  the  object,  or  as  one  of 
“.  its  qualities.  When  I turn  my  attention  from  the  gar- 
den  to  what  paffes  in  my  mind,  I am  confcious  of  a 
■ “ pleafant  emotion,  of  which  the  garden  is  the  caufe  ; the 
“ pleafure  here  is  felt  as  a quality,  not  of  the  garden,  but 
“ of  the  emotion  produced  by  it.  I give  another  exam- 
“ pie.  A rotten  carcafe  is  difagreeable,  and  raifes  in  the 
“ fpectator  a painful  emotion : the  difagreeablenefs  is  -a 
l*  quality  of  the  object  ; the  pain  is  a quality  of  the  emo- 
“ tion  produced  by  it.”  (Elements  of  Criticifm,  Vol.  I. 
Chap.  ii.  Part  u.) 

With  deference  to  fo  refpectable  an  authority,  this  dif- 
tinction  does  not  appear  to  be  juft.  Agreeable,  according 
to  its  etymology,  manifeftly  relates  to  the  effects  produc- 
ed upon  us,  as  much  as  the  word  pleafant.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  degree,  not  in  nature.  Agreeable  expreffes 
fomething  that  appears  fuitable  or  correfpondent  with  our 
natures,  difpofitions,  and  taftes  : fomething  that  perfectly 
agrees  with  us  ; exciting  the  idea  of  comfort,  and  infpir- 
ing  contentment  and  fatisfaction.  What  is  pleafant  goes 
farther.  It  excites  a fen  fat  ion  within  us,  more  nearly 
r approach- 
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approaching  to  an  emotion.  That  agreeablencfs  cannot 
be  allowed  to  exift  in  the  fubject  itfelf  is  plain  from  the 
diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  it,  without  the  poffibili- 
ty  of  difcovering  a ftandard  by  which  to  mark  a deviation 
from  the  law  of  nature.  Were  it  refident  in  objects,  the 
effects  muff  be  uniform  and  abfolute  in  every  one  whofe 
powers  of  perception  are  not  difordered.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  Numberlefs  caufes  confpire  to  change  our  ideas 
of  the  qualities  of  objects,  and  may  render  fome  objects 
agreeable  or  difagreeable,  pleafant  or  unpleafant  to  the 
fame  perfon  at  different  times.  To  give  a familiar  in- 
ftance.  Sweet  things  are  moft  agreeable  to  children; 
but  when  they  become  adults  the  tafte  is  changed.  It  is 
poffible  that  the  fmolce  of  tobacco,  and  the  tafte  of  porter 
may  become  agreeable  to  the  man,  who  detefted  them 
when  a child.  Can  we  fay  therefore,  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent'agreeablenefs  in  tobacco  that  pleafes  the  adult,  and 
an  inherent  difagreeablenefs  that  difgufts  the  infant  ? Or 
to  admit  his  Lordfhip’s  example  of  a garden.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  idea  of  a garden  excites  pleafant  fen. 
fations  in  moft  perfons.  Plenty  of  the  delicate  luxuries 
of  nature,  beauty,  verdure,  variegated  flowers,  &c.  ele- 
gant retirement  from  the  noife  and  buftle  of  the  world, 
crowd  in  upon  the  imagination.  But  are  we  agreed  in 
every  circum  fiance  refpecting  a garden  ? Was  not  the 
ftiffeft  formality  once  deemed  an  effential  beauty  ? Has 
not  this  tafte  given  way  to  irregular  clumps  and  clufters  ? 
Are  not  thefe  of  late  become  the  fubject  of  ridicule,  and 
a ftvle  more  correfpondent  with  the  wild  beauties  of  nature 
preferred  ? And  when  thefe  have  been  enjoyed  for  fome 
time,  a future  race  may  poflibly  obferve  that  the  diftinc- 
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tion  between  a garden  and  a field  is  not  fufficienily  mark, 
ed  : and  may  again  place  their  ideas  of  beauty  in  that  for- 
mal regularity,  which  is  at  prefent  fo  much  defpifed. 


Note  G. 

After  <c  Either  tafte  or  addrefs,  See.”  Page  68. 

Dr.  Watts  does  not  feem  to  have  expreffed  himfeif 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  when  he  obferves,  that  “ If  any 
“ object  appear  pleafing  and  fit  to  do  us  good,  it  raifes 
“ the  love  of  complacency.”  Thefe  two  expreluons  are 
not  fynonymous.  Many  things  may  be  pleafing  to  us, 
from  which  we  apprehend  mifehief  ; and  in  thefe  we  can- 
not take  complacency. 

Again  he  fays,  “ Complacency  dwells  upon  its  objeet 
“ with  delight  : We  gaze  upon  a figure,  we  lilten  tomu. 
“ fic,  we  dwell  long  in  a fine  garden,  we  dwell  in  the 
“ company  of  our  friends.”  All  thefe  inllances  contain 
attributes  calculated  to  infpire  complacency,  as  ingenuity 
and  tafie  may  be  manifefted  in  the  three  firft,  and  worth 
moral  or  mental,  may  be  pofieffed  by  tne  1 aft.  \ et  it 
may  be  juflly  doubted  whether  precifion  of  language 
will  permit  us  to  apply  the  word  Complacency  to  thefe 
cafes,  unlefs  there  be  fome  kind  or  degree  of  appropria- 
tion. We  may  approve,  we  may  enjoy  great  pleafure 
and  delight  in  inanimate  objects,  when  we  view  them 
as  belonging  to  ftrangers.  But  it  has  never  been  faid  of 

a connoifleur,  that  he  took  complacency  in  the  Apollo  de. 
* L ' Belvedere , 
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Belvedere,  or  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  in  Stowe  Gardens, 
or  the  Leafowes  oj  Shenjlone,  however  he  may  have 
been  delighted  by  thefe  objects.  Some  circumflances  of 
approximation,  however  flight,  appear  neceffary,  to  ena- 
ble even  fuch  objects  to  infpire  complacency.  If  we 
take  complacency  in  garments,  or  flowers,  or  gardens,  it 
is  when  they  belong  either  to  ourfelves  or  to  our  friend  ; 
or  when  they  mani fell  our  own  tafle  or  fkill,  or  that  of 
another  for  whom  we  are  mterefled.  Nor  will  the  mod 
perfect  concert  excite  complacency  in  the  audience  at 
large,  though  it  may  in  the  compofers,  performers,  direc- 
tors, or  any  of  their  particular  acquaintances. 


Note  H. 

After  “ Pride.”  Page  71. 

The  above  definition  and  defcriptions  of  Pride,  are 
founded  upon  the  various  acceptations  of  that  word  in 
common  language,  and  fupported  by  the  authority  of  our 
belt  Writers.  But  Mr.  Hume,  in  defiance  of  both,  has 
given  a very  different  definition  of  pride,  which  I believe 
to  be  totally  his  own,  and  ought  of  confequence  to  poffefs 
great  internal  merit  to  juftify  its  boldnefs  in  oppofing  thofe 
ideas,  which  have  hitherto  been  received  univerfally.  Let 
us  examine  it. 

He  defines  pride  to  be  a “ certain  fatisfaction  in  our- 
“ felves  on  account  of  fome  accomplifhment  or  pofleffion 
“ which  we  enjoy.”  Again.  “ The  object  of  pride  is 
the  caufe>  fome  excellence .”  Again.  “ Our  me- 
z 4 “ rit 
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“ rit  raifes  pride,  and  it  is  cffential  to  pride  to  turn  our 
“ view  on  ourfelves  with  complacency  and  fa  tis  fact  ion.’* 
(See  Differtation  on  the  Paflions,  paffim.) 

As  Mr.  Hume  has  made  no  diftinction  between  real 
and  fuppofed  merit,  he  neceffarily  directs  our  thoughts  to 
abfolute  merit ; nor  can  there,  according  to  this  flate- 
ment,  be  any  place  for  a vicious  pride,  or  an  ill-founded 
confidence  in  our  own  fuperiority.  This  is  excluded  by 
liis  definition  from  the  character  of  pride. 

Our  Philofopher  has  alfo  advanced  in  another  place, 
that  “ Self-fatisfaction,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  is  an  ad- 
“ vantage  which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the 
“ Wise.”  (On  Qualities  neceffary  to  ourfelves.  (;  6.; 
Now  what  is  the  caufe  of  this  felf-fatisfaction  in  the  fool  ? 
According  to  the  above  pofition  it  mull  be  merit.  And 
in  the  wife  man  ? Merit.  Thus  the  wife  man  and  the 
fool  are  made  to  refemble  each  other  fo  clofely  in  the  moll 
interefting  of  all  defirable  qualities,  merit,  and  [effatis- 
f action,  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  them. 
What  there  is  will  probably  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fool.  As  he  will  be  much  more  liable  to  be  pleafed  with 
himfelf  our  Author’s  hypothefis  leads  us  to  fufpect  that 
he  may  poffefs  the  moll  merit. 

Should  it  be  alleged  that  the  above  llatement  is  a mif- 
reprefentation  ; I would  anfwer  that  fuch  an  allegation 
can  alone  be  fupported  by  explanations  which  will  militate 
again!!  the  fentiments  fo  repeatedly  and  affiduoufly  ad- 
vanced. Recourfe  mull  be  had  to  a diftinction  between 
real  and  fuppofed  merit.  This  will  demonllrate  that  there 
are  two  fpecies  of  pride  included  in  the  definition  ; and 
that  thefe  are  as  oppofite  to  each  other  as  light  and  dark- 
nefs,  knowledge  and  ignorance  ; and  confequently  that  it 

m 
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is  not  only  very  unphilofophical  to  comprife  the  mofl  op- 
polite  qualities  under  the  fame  genus  ; but  very  ungene- 
rous to  confound  the  good  principle  with  the  evil  one,  by 
giving  indifcriminatcly  the  fame  appellations  to  both. 

* * *'  * » , / • 

* * • * 
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Note  I. 

» ’ * & 

After  cs  the  ambitious  paffions  is  a familiar  expref- 
fion.”  Page  79. 

V * 

Dr.  Reid  places  defires  among  the  animal  principles; 
but  he  diflinguilhes  them  “ from  the  appetites  by  this, 
“ that  there  is  not  a fenfation  proper  to  each,  and  always 
“ accompanying  it ; and  that  they  are  not  periodical  but 
“ conftant,  not  being  fayated  with  their  object  for  a time 
“ as  the  appetites  are.”  He  adds,  “ the  defires  I have  in 
“ view  are  chiefly  thefe  three,  the  defire  of  power,  the 
“ defire  of  efleem,  and  the  defire  of  knowledge.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether  the  defires  here 
fpecified  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  animal  princi- 
ples ; but  as  the  above  defcription  of  a particular  clafs  of 
defires  appears  to  oppofe  the  fentiments  we  have  advanc- 
ed, it  demands  a few  obfervations. 

We  may  firfl  remark  that  the  dilfinction  made  between 
appetites  and  defires  is  inaccurate,  as  the  appetites  are 
doubtlefs  one  clafs  of  defires  ; nor  is  there  a fenfual  ap- 
petite totally  feparate  from  the  mental  affections  and  de- 
fires ; if  there  were,  the  groffcfl  appetites  may  be  indulged 
without  culpability. 
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«dly.  The  doctrine  itfelf  is  very  obfeurely  expreffed. 
It  may  import,  that  defires  have  no  uneafv  fenfation  at- 
tending them  ; or  that  one  fenfation  is  common  to  them 
all.  But  neither  of  thefe  pofitions  can  be  admitted.  If 
the  Doctor  means  that  defires  are  not  uneafy  fenfations, 
and  adduces  thofe  fpecified  as  proofs,  we  may  obferve  that 
they  are  here  confidered  in  their  mildeft  ftate,  and  we 
are  taught  to  imagine  from  the  defeription  given  of  them, 
that  this  was  their  permanent  character  : whereas  it  is 

well  known  that  the  defire  of  power  is  frequently  as  ram- 
pant as  the  ftrongeft  appetites,  degenerating  into  infatiable 
ambition  ; that  the  defire  of  efteem  may  become  fo  excef- 
live  as  to  ftir  up  painful  emulation,  and  ftill  more  painful 
envy  ; and  that  the  defire  of  knowledge  is  frequently  fo 
reftlefs  as  to  induce  the  pofTeffor  to  forego  his  eafe,  and 
encounter  dangers  and  difficulties  innumerable  in  order  to 
gratify  it. 

But  although  in  their  mildeft  ftate  they  may  not  equal 
the  appetites,  they  are  attended  with  a degree  of  uneafi- 
nefs  which  impels  to  active  endeavours  after  the  defired 
objects.  If  no  uneafy  fenfation  accompanied  either,  there 
could  be  no  motive  to  counteract  the  love  of  eafe  and  in- 
dolence, fo  natural  to  man.  The  profpect  of  fuccefs  may 
indeed  infpire  the  pleafure  of  hope,  and  the  benefits  pro- 
mifed  by  each  purfuit  may  be  fo  powerfully  anticipated 
by  the  imagination,  that  the  pleafing  fenfations  from  thefe 
adventitious  caufes  {ball  greatly  preponderate;  but  if  no 
uneafy  fenfation  were  excited  by  the  comparifon  of  our 
actual  fituation  with  that  we  may  poffibly  attain,  our  en- 
deavours after  the  attainment  could  never  have  been  ex- 
cited; 
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The  Profeffor’s  fubfequent  obfervations  perfectly  cor- 
refpond  with  thefe  remarks.  He  fays  that  “ the  purfuits 
“ of  power,  of  fame,  and  of  knowledge,  require  a 
“ felf-command  no  lefs  than  virtue  does:”  which  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  are  not  always  fo  pacific  as  was 
reprefented.*  And  when  he  obferves  that  “ the  defire  of 
“ e flee m and  of  knowledge  are  highly  ufeful  to  fociety  as 
“ well  as  power,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  lefs  dangerous 
“ in  their  excejfes ,”  he  tacitly  allows  that  they  are  not 
totally  exempt. 

In  fupport  of  another  argument  he  afTerts,  that  “ innu- 
“ merable  inflances  occur  in  life,  of  men  who  facrifice 
“ eafe,  pleafure,  and  every  thing  elfe  to  the  lull  of  pow- 

er,  of  fame,  or  even  of  knowledge.”  A demonflration 
this  that  the  fenfations  they  fometimes  excite,  are  not  only 
uneafy  but  ungovernable. 

3d  ly.  If  by  the  expreflion,  “there  is  not  a fenfation 
“ proper  to  each,”  we  are  to  underfland  that  one  particu- 
lar fenfation  is  common  to  them  all,  the  propofition  is 
Hill  more  extravagant.  Our  fenfations  in  every  fpecies 
of  defire  are  as  different  as  the  objects  defired.  Nor  is 
there  a greater  difference  between  hunger  and  third,  than 
there  is  between  the  defire  of  wealth  and  the  defire  of 
power.  The  defire  of  knowledge  is  alfo  didinct  from, 
and  fuperior  to  both. 

Note 


* This  expreflion  is  alfo  inaccurate,  fince  it  is  the  province  of 
virtue  to  correct  thefe  as  well  as  every  other  defire,  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  inordinate. 
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Note  X. 

After  “ feelings  of  humanity.”  Page  84. 

Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that  “ it  feems  to  befalfe  religion 
“ alone,  that  is  able  to  check  the  tear  of  companion  ” 
“ We  are  told,”  he  adds,  “ that  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
“ a man  condemned  to  be  burned  as  an  obftinate  heretic, 
“ meets  with  no  companion  even  from  the  multitude 
obfe'rving  that  “ they  are  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
“ enemy  of  God,  and  doomed  to  hell-fire.  But  fhould 
“ no.t  this  very  circumftance  move  companion  ? Surely 
“ it  would  if  they  were  not  taught  that  in  this  cafe,  it  is  a 
“ crime  to  fhew  compaflion,  or  even  to  feel  it.”  (See 
Eflay  on  Active  Powers,  Page  156.) 

In  addition  to  the  motive  afligned,  we  may  mention 
the  influence  of  cuflom  in  rendering  the  heart  infenfible 
to  the  fufferings  of  thefe  devoted  objects.  I was  once 
pafling  through  Moorjields  with  a young  Lady  aged  about 
nine  or  ten  years,  born  and  educated  in  Portugal,  but  in 
the  Protejiant.  Faith  ; and  obferving  a large  concourfe  of 
people  affembled  around  a pile  of  faggots  on  fire,  I ex- 
preffed  a curiofity  to  know  the  caufe.  She  very  compo- 
fcdly  anfwered,  I fuppofe  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
that  they  are  going  to  burn  a Jew.  Fortunately  it  was  no 
other  than  roafling  an  ox,  upon  fome  joyful  occafion. 
What  rendered  this  Angularity  the  more  ftriking,  were 
the  natural  mildncfs  and  compaflion  of  the  young  perfon's 
difpofltion. 

* Another 
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Another  inftance  of  the  influence  of  perverted  princi. 
pies,  occurs  to  my  remembrance  in  the  conduct  of  a pi- 
ous Calviniflic  Mother,  towards  a mod  excellent  and  du- 
tiful Son  ; who  from  a principle  of  confcience,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  his  interefl,  renounced  the  Calviniflic  fyflem. 
She  told  him  that  “ fhe  found  it  her  duty,  however  fe- 
“ vere  the  ftruggle,  to  alienate  her  affections  from  him, 
“ now  he  had  rendered  himfelf  an  enemy  to  God,  by 
“ embracing  fuch  erroneous  fentiments.”  My  Friend 
added,  that  fhe  was  completely  fuccefsful  in  thefe  pious 
endeavours  ; and  that  the  duty  fhe  enjoined  upon  herfelf, 
was  fcrupuloufly  performed  during  the  remainder  of  her 
days. 
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Note  L. 

After  “ paft,  prelent,  and  future.”  Page  86. 

It  is  fingular,  with  what  precifion  common  language 
marks  the  difference  between  to  wifh  and  to  defire,  ac- 
cording to  our  power  to  obtain  the  object  of  our  wifhes, 
or  influence  over  the  means.  Thus  we  never  fay  to  any 
one,  I defire  you  to  be  well ; but  I wijh  you  well,  becaufe 
generally  fpeaking  we  have  no  influence  over  another’s 
health  ; but  a fick  man  not  only  wifhes  but  defines  to  be 
well,  becaufe  he  poffefTes  the  power  of  applying  the 
•means;  and  if  he  rejects  the  means,  we  conclude  that  he 
does  not  define  to  be  well.  If  we  are  felicitous  that  fome 
kind  office  fhould  be  performed  by  any  one,  we  may  ei- 
ther xvijh  or  defire , according  to  our  claims  upon  his  aid. 

As 
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As  we  may  fometimes  dcfire  where  we  cannot  command, 
thus  we  may  toijh,  where  it  would  be  prefumptuous  to 
dejire  : and  fometimes  we  manifeft  our  defires  by  expref- 
iing  our  wilhes,  from  a principle  of  delicacy,  leaving  it 
to  the  party,  from  whom  we  expect  the  kind  office,  to 
increafe  the  obligation  by  conforming  to  our  wifh,  rather 
than  complying  with  our  defires.  Thefe  diftinctions  be- 
ing founded  in  nature  are  common  to  every  language. 


Note  M. 

After  “ which  check  our  progrefs.’'  Page  96. 

This  feems  to  be  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  word  Hu- 
mility. But  its  verb,  and  participles  are  not  equally 
confined  in  their  fignification.  They  exprefs  Rates  of 
debafement,  in  which  the  fpirits  are  peculiarly  depreffed, 
and  the  mind  deeply  chagrined  and  mortified  ; but  to 
which  the  term  humility  has  never  yet  been  applied. 
There  are  fituations,  in  which  perfons  may  feel  them- 
felves  very  much  humbled  ; and  they  may  be  expofed  to 
many  humiliating  circum fiances,  without  their  being  pof- 
fefled  of  the  difpofition  denoted  by  humility.  Such  ex- 
preflions  never  relate  to  the  prevailing  habit  of  the  mind, 
but  to  certain  incidents  which  check,  pride,  vanity,  ambi- 
tion, emulation  ; or  deprive  us  of  the  reputation  we  had 
enjoyed.  They  all  relate  to  fome  degree  of  elevation  to 
which  the  mind  had  in  vain  afpired,  and  felt  mortified  at 

the  difappointment ; or  to  fome  particulai  fiate  fio.n 

which 
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which  the  fubject  has  fallen,  and  in  confequence  of  which 
he  fuffers  a degradation.  He  may  thus  be  in  a ftate  of 
humiliation,  without  being  in  a ftate  of  humility.  This 
word  refers  alone  to  mental  excellence,  either  intellectual 
or  moral  ; concerning  which  the  fubject  himfelf  entertains 
painful  apprehenfions  that  he  is  or  (hall  remain  deficient. 
The  adjective  humble  has  the  fame  fignification.  When 
we  fay  of  a perfon  that  he  has  a humble  mind,  we  mean 
that  he  is  modeft,  unaffuming,  diffident  of  himfelf. 
Thefe  diftinctions  are  very  obvious,  and  though  they 
may  indicate  the  caprices  of  language,  they  are  neverthe- 
lefs  highly  important ; for  they  ferve  to  diferiminate 
things  which  differ  very  effentially  in  their  natures.  The 
humble  mind  is  neither  mean  nor  abject,  which  may  be 
the  cafe  with  the  proud,  who  by  being  detected  in  his 
bafenefs,  or  difappointed  in  his  vain  prefumptuous  hopes, 
may  be  humbled  to  the  duff.  To  the  man  who  is  clothed 
with  humility,  may  poffibly  belong  all  thofe  excellencies 
which  Mr.  Hume  has  aferibed  to  pride.  He  may  in  re- 
ality poffefs  more  merit  than  he  dares  to  imagine.  The 
difpofition  is  infpired  by  the  contemplation  of  excellencies 
which  he  loves,  and  which  he  almoft  defpairs  to  obtain. 
How  different  is  this  from  the  humiliation  any  one  may 
fuffer  from  difappointed  ambition,  from  a perception  of 
involuntary  blemifhes  and  accidental  defects,  from  the 
mortification  which  felf-love  may  experience,  by  being 
defective  in  beauty,  elegance,  or  wealth,  or  laden  with 
Corporeal  infirmities  ! all  of  which  Mr.  Hume  has  arbi- 
trarily chofen  to  comprehend  under  Humility.  For  ex- 
ample. “ If  beauty  or  deformity  belong  to  our  own  face, 
“ ffiape,  or  perfon,  this  pleafure  or  uneafinefs  is  convert- 
“ ed  into  pride  or  humility. — Pride  mi.  humility  have  the 
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“ qualities  of  our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  felf,  for 
“ their  natural  and  more  immediate  caufcs. — Bodily  pain 
“ and  ficknefs  are  in  themfdves  proper  caufes  of  humility. 

“ Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplifhments,  we  may 
“ obferve  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourfelves  is  either 
“ ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprifing,  is  an  object  of  pride, 
“ and  the  contrary  of  humility.” 

Mr.  Hume  mull  have  known  that  whimfical  deviations 
from  etymology,  conftitute  an  effentia!  part  of  the  idioms 
of  a language  ; which  render  it  not  only  fo  difficult  to  be 
acquired,  but  occafion  ludicrous  effects  in  the  attempt. 
Would  he  not  have  been  the  fir  ft  to  fmile  at  the  mi  flakes 
of  a foreigner,  w^o  fhould  fuppofe  that  all  perfons  la- 
bouring every  day  at  their  particular  occupations,  were 
equally  Day-labourers  ? — that  to  poffefs  an  elegant  or 
lively  fancy,  was  to  be  very  fanciful? — that  a man  was 
infane,  becaufe  he  had  ill  health  ?— and  that  every  child 
of  nature,  was  a natural  child  9— But  are  thefe  blunders 
more  inconfiftent  with  the  idioms  of  our  language,  which 
cuftom  has  univerfally  eftabliffied,  than  the  affertion  that 
bodily  pain  or  ficknefs  are  in  themfdves  proper  caufes  of 
humility  ? and  to  place  “ the  Epilepfy , ‘ the  Itch, 

“ th e King’s -Evil,"  in  the  catalogue  ? (See  Differ  tation 
on  the  Pajfions,  paffun.) 

It  is  eafy  to  collect  from  the  above  paffages,  and  from 
the  amiable  character  he  has  given  of  pride,  as  remarked 
in  a preceding  note,  that  Mr.  Hume  “ delighted  to  exalt 
“ the  proud,  and  give  dfgracc  to  the  humble."  Had  it 
been  his  province  to  tranflate  the  Bible,  how  would  be 
have  rendered  the  following  paffages  ? 

Every  one  proud  in  heart , is  an  abomination  to  the 

Lord. 
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Lord..  An  high  look  and  a proud  heart  is  Jin.  He  that 
is  of  a proud  heart  firreth  up  Jlrife.  Pride  was  not 
made  for  man,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Before  honour  is  humility.  By  humility  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord , are  riches , honour , and  life.  God  givetk 
grace  to  the  humble,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

It  is  not  intended  by  thele  quotations,  to  confute  his 
notions  by  divine  authority ; but  by  one,  which  no  Wri- 
ter can  refufe,  that  of  common  phrafeology.  They  indi- 
cate what  were  the  ideas  univerfally  annexed  to  the  terms 
Pride  and  Humility  at  the  period  when  this  book  was 
tranflated  ; and  which  continue  precifely  the  fame  every 
time  fuch  paffages  are  read  either  in  public  or  private. 
To  the  univerfal  ufage  of  expreffions  every  author  mull 
conform,  who  means  to  be  intelligible.  Nor  is  the  mif- 
reprefentation  of  facts  more  injurious  to  the  credit  of  an 
hi  dorian,  than  the  perverfion  of  language  to  that  of  a phi- 
lofopher.* 


2 a Note 


* The  fingularity  of  Mr.  Hume  in  his  definitions  of  both  thefe 
words,  will  appear  ftill  more  afluming,  when  we  confider  that  it 
oppofes  the  phrafeology  not  only  of  the  Englijh  language,  but 
of  molt  perhaps  all  the  European  languages  ; which  employ  an 
appropriate  word  to  diftinguilh  that  amiable  confcioufnefs  or  ap- 
prehenfion  of  inferiority  in  mental  excellence,  from  other  pain- 
ful imperfections ; and  that  word  is  perfectly  fynonymous  to  the 
explanation  we  have  given  of  humility. 
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Note  N. 

After  “appeared  infupportable.”  Page  ic2. 

The  Author  once  attended  a prifoner  of  fome  diflinc- 
tion  in  one  of  the  prifons  of  the  metropolis,  ill  of  a ty- 
phus fever  ; whofe  apartments  were  gloomy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  furrounded  with  horrors  : yet  this  prifoner  af- 
fured  him  afterwards,  that  upon  his  releafe,  he  quitted 
them  with  a degree  of  reluctance.  Cuftom  had  reconcil- 
ed him  to  the  twilight  admitted  through  the  thick  barred 
grate  ; to  the  fpots  and  patches  of  his  plaftered  wails,  to 
the  hardnefs  of  his  bed,  and  even  to  confinement.  He 
had  his  books,  was  vifited  by  his  friends,  and  was  greatly 
amufed  and  intercfled  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  place. 

An  Officer  of  the  municipality  at  Leyden  alfo  inform- 
ed the  Author  of  an  inftance,  which  marks  yet  more 
ftrongly  the  force  of  habit.  A poor  woman,  who  had 
for  fome  mifdemeanour  been  fentenced  to  confinement  for 
a certain  number  of  years,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  immediately  applied  to  him  for  re-admiflion.  She 
urged  that  all  her  worldly  comforts  were  fled  ; and  her  only 
wifh  was  to  be  indulged  in  thofe  imparted  by  habit.  She 
moreover  threatened,  that,  if  this  could  not  be  granted  as 
a favour,  {he  would  commit  fome  offence  that  lhould 
give  her  a title  to  be  re-inflated  in  the  accuflomed  lodg- 
ings. 


Note 
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Note  0. 

After  11  may  poflibly  follow  Fear , Terror , Con* 
Jiernation,  Dread."  Page  103. 

As  tliefe  diflinctions  may  appear  too  refined  to  forneof 
my  Readers,  it  will  be  proper  to  fh'ew  that  they  actually 
exifl  ; and  that  there  are  fituations,  in  which  a difcrimi- 
nation  is  both  obvious  and  necefifary.  Take  the  follow- 
ing inftances. 

When  a young  and  inexperienced  foldier  is  firfl  order- 
ed to  march  to  battle,  his  legs  will  tremble  under  him, 
and  the  prefaging  colour  of  death  will  be  in  his  face,  not- 
withfianding  his  firongeft  refolutions,  aided  by  the  power 
of  drums  and  trumpets  and  the  apparent  gaiety  of  his  af- 
fociates.  Thefe  mark  his  fear.  Should  he  during  the 
engagement  meet  with  a fingle  foe,  and  be  provoked  to. 
fingle  combat,  from  which  he  cannot  poflibly  or  honour- 
ably efcape,  the  emotion  of  terror  will  render  him  the 
more  tremendous.  If  the  army  to  which  he  belongs 
fhould  experience  a total  defeat  ; the  province  whofe 
fafety  depended  upon  its  fuccefs  will  be  thrown  into  the 
utmofl  con/iernation  ; becaufe  this  commencement  of  evil 
may  be  productive  of  horrors,  which  the  liveliefl  imagi- 
nation cannot  fully  reprefent  : and  it  was  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  a pofiible  defeat  with  its  confequences  that  had  in- 
fpired  their  minds  with  dread,  long  before  the  engage- 
ment took  place. 

Thefe  ideas  are  in  themfelves  very  diflinct,  and  al- 
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though  fome  of  the  terms  ufed  to  exprefs  them  may  be 
ufed  indifcriminately,  where  nice  precifion  is  not  fo  requi- 
fite,  yet  the  arrangement  given  them  evidently  {hews  the 
appropriate  place  of  each.  Thus  we  may  fay  that  the 
young  foldier  dreads  to  go  into  battle  as  he  is  marching 
forwards ; but  flrictly  fpeaking,  this  dread  may  have 
been  indulged  immediately  after  he  had  enlifled,  when 
the  object  of  Fear  was  remote  ; it  will  be  increafed  into 
that  pafTion  as  he  approaches  the  enemy. 


Note  P. 

After  “ though  a degree  of  hope  is  ftill  indulged. 

Page  105. 

The  embarrafled  and  fluctuating  ftate  of  the  mind  un- 
der the  influence  of  doubt,  has  feduced  Mr.  Hume  into  a 
fingular  hypothecs ; which  not  only  oppofes  the  univerfal 
opinion  of  mankind,  but  confounds  the  future  with  the 
prefent  and  the  part,  by  confidering  grief  as  the  bafis  of 
fear.  Could  he  eftablifh  this  principle,  it  would  follow 
that  the  mind  is  firft  oppreffed  with  grief  concerning  a 
particular  object,  and  then  torn  with  fear  and  anxiety 
concerning  its  arrival  : for  he  makes  grief  to  be  the 

parent  of  fear,  inftead  of  confidering  the  accomplifhment 
of  fearful  apprehenfions  as  a caufe  of  grief. 

“ Suppofe,”  fays  he,  “ that  the  object  concerning 
« which  we  are  doubtful,  produces  either  defire  or  aver- 
“ fion  ; it  is  evident,  that  according  as  the  mind  turns  it- 
“ felf  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  it  muff  feel  a momentary 
«•  impreffion  of  joy  or  forrow.  An  object,  whofe  exif- 
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“ fence  we  defire,  gives  fatisfaction,  when  we  think  of 
“ thofe  caufes  which  produce  it ; and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
“ excites  grief,  or  uneafinefs  from  the  oppofite  confidera- 
“ tion.  So  that  as  the  underftanding,  in  probable  quef- 
“ tions,  is  divided  between  the  contrary  points  of  view, 
“ the  heart  muff  in  the  fame  manner  be  divided  between 
“ oppofite  emotions. — According  as  the  probability  in- 
“ dines  to  good  or  evil,  thepaffion  of  grief  or  joy  predo- 
“ minates  in  the  compofition  ; and  thefe  paffions  being  in- 
“ termingled  by  means  of  the  contrary  views  of  the  ima- 
“ gination,  produce  by  the  union,  the  paffions  of  hope 
“ and  fear.  Again  : 

“ The  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arife,  when  the 
**  chances  are  equal  on  both  fides,  and  no  fuperiority  can 
“ be  difeovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  fitu- 
“ ation  the  paffions  are  rather  the  flrongefl ; as  the  mind 
“ has  then  the  lead  foundation  to  reft  upon,  and  is  toft 
“ with  the  greateft  uncertainty.  Throw  in  a fuperior  de- 
“ gree  of  probability  to  the  fide  of  grief  you  immediately 
ilJ'ee  that  pajfion  diffufe  itf elf  over  the  compofition  and 
“ tincture  it  into  fear.  Increafe  the  probability,  by  that 
“ means  the  grief,  the  fear  prevails  ftill  more  and  more  ; 
“ till  at  laft  it  runs  infenfibly,  as  the  joy  continually  dimi- 
“ nifties  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought  it  to  this 
“ fituation,  diminiffi  the  grief,  by  a contrary  operation  to 
“ that  which  increafed  it,  to  wit,  by  diminiffiing  the  pro- 
“ bability  on  the  melancholy  fide ; and  you  will  fee  the 
“ paffion  cheer  every  moment,  till  it  changes  infenfibly 
“ into  hope ; which  again  runs  by  flow  degrees  into  joy, 
“ as  you  increafe  the  part  of  the  compofition  by  the  in- 
“ creafe  of  the  probability.”  He  adds,  “ Are  not  thefe  as 
“ plain  proofs  that  the  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  are  mix. 
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tures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a proof,  that  a 
“ coloured  ray  of  the  fun,  parting  through  a prifm,  is  a 
“ compofition  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminifh  or  in- 
“ creafe  the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  pre%-ail  proper  - 
“ tionably  more  or  lefs  in  the  compofition.”  'See  Dirter- 
tation  on  the  Partions,  Sect.  I.) 

The  miftake  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  this  la- 
boured argument,  manifeftly  arifes  from  Mr.  Hume’s  not 
having  fufficiently  attended  to  the  complication  which  ex- 
ifts  in  an  uncertain  and  embarrafied  ftate  ol  mind.  The 
object  both  of  hope  and  fear,  or  the  fiate  of  our  knowledge 
refpecting  it  mull,  according  to  his  own  hypothefis,  be  fu- 
ture, otherwife  no  uncertainty  concerning  it  could  have 
place.  It  cannot  therefore  in  itfelf  be  the  caufe  either  of 
grief  ox  joy , but,  as  we  ufually  exprefs  the  particular 
ftate  of  mind,  of  hope  or  fear.  When  Mr.  Hume  ob- 
ferves,  that  “ an  object  whofe  exiftence  we  defire  gives  fa- 
“ tisfaction,  when  we  think  of  thofe  caufes  which  produce 
f‘  it,”  his  own  ideas  are  manifeftly  entangled  in  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  ftatement.  It  cannot  be  the  object  whofe  exif- 
tence we  defire  that  gives  the  fatisf action  he  refers  to ; it  is 
the  incidental  caufes  which  give  it ; the  object  itfelf 
will  be  the  fubject  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  as  long  as  its 
exiftence  continues  an  uncertainty.  When  we  advert  to 
the  probabilities  of  its  exiftence,  the  mind  may  derive 
both  hope  and  joy  from  the  predominant  influence  of 
thefe  probabilities  upon  us,  and  when  improbabilities 
gain  an  afcendant  influence,  our  fear  will  prevail,  and 
this  will  be  accompanied  with  a certain  degree  of  grief  at 
the  difapp ointment  of  the  hopes  we  had  indulged.  Thus 
by  being  agitated  by  the  “ pro  and  con  ” of  probabilities 
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and  improbabilities,  we  feel  a pleafing  expectation  at  one 
moment,  and  a painful  reverfe  at  another.  Here  are  of 
confequence  two  temporary  fenfations,  alternately  excited 
refpecting  this  defired  object ; but  they  are  immediately 
excited  by  the  detached  evidences  on  the  fide  pf  an  happy 
or  unhappy  iflue.  Without  hope  \ye  fhould  fink  into  the 
extreme  of  fear ; without  fear,  our  joy  would  be  com- 
plete : and  when  the  grand  refult  fhall  be  known,  thefe 
temporary  fenfations  will  ceafe,  and  the  mind  will  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  unmixed  joy  or  grief  according  to  the 
event.  The  joy  and  grief  accompanying  hope  and  fear 
therefore,  retain  their  own  characteriflic  natures  without 
any  tranfmutation  having  taken  place.  After  we  have  in- 
dulged hope,  by  contemplating  the  promifing  fide  of  the 
queftion,  we  are  grieved  and  chagrined  at  the  difap- 
pointment  of  thefe  hopes,  as  oft  as'  improbabilities  alarm 
our  fears.  On  the  contrary,  when  probabilities  appear 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  what  we  ardently  defire;  we  rejoice 
that  our  hopes  are  encouraged. 

Thus  the  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  are  not  mixtures  of 
grief  and  joy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a coloured  ray  of 
the  fun  paffing  through  a prifm  is  a compofition  of  two 
others;  but  they  are  all  diftinct  paffions,  and  have  their 
own  diftinct  caufes  of  excitement.  Hope  and  fear  ref- 
pect  the  grand  iflue;  grief  and  joy,  the  encouragements 
or  difeouragements  which  may  alternately  prefent  them- 
felves  refpecting  it. 
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Note  Q. 

After  (i  our  underftandings  cannot  fully  reach  and 
comprehend.”  Page  149. 

From  Mr.  Grove  it  was  natural  to  expect  precifion  : 
and  although  this  is  manifell  in  moll  parts  of  his  Treatife 
on  the  Paflions,  yet  in  his  defcription  of  admiration,  he 
lias  not  only  deviated  from  the  belt  authorities,  but  alfo 
from  himfelf. 

That  admiration  is  not  excited  by  novelty  alone  is 
plain,  becaufe  there  are  many  novelties  which  no  one 
can  admire  ; fuch  as  are  indifferent,  infipid,  or  difplea- 
fing.  That  it  cannot  be  fynonymous  with  furprife,  is 
plain,  becaufe  were  we  to  tell  any  one  that  we  were  fur- 
prifed  at  his  excellencies,  he  would  probably  be  furprifed 
at  our  ill  manners.  Nor  is  it  the  fame  with  wonder  ; for 
when  a lover  admires  the  charms  of  his  miftrefs,  we  can- 
not fuppofe  this  to  be  wondering  that  fhe  poffeffes  them. 

But  that  the  term  Admiration  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
impreffions  which  fimple  novelty  is  able  to  make,  is  ob- 
vious from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grove  and  the  more  perti- 
nent phrafeology  employed  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 
He  acknowledges  that  greatnefs  or  excellency  is  the  moil 
general  and  inoft  proper  object  of  admiration.  But  nei- 
ther of  thefe  are  neceffarily  novel.  He  further  obferves 
that  “ admiration  according  to  the  different  character  of 
“ its  object  is  called  ejleem  or  contempt .”  But  his  defini- 
tion confines  our  ideas  to  the  fimple  character  of  novelty, 

nor 
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nor  can  admiration  be  applied  to  oppofite  characters, 
without  a deflruction  of  the  fimplicity  he  afcribes  to  it, 
and  I may  add  without  exciting  a degree  of  furprife  at  the 
verfatility  of  its  nature.  He  has  alfo  remarked,  that  even 
littlenefs  may  excite  admiration  ; but  he  allows  that  the 
works  of  nature  or  art,  which  are  of  an  unufual  fnallnefs, 
are  admired,  not  fo  much  for  their  fmallnefs,  as  for  the 
greatnefs  of  the  wifdom  and  fkill  confpicuous  in  them. 
For  we  can  behold  a particle  of  mere  undiverfified  mat- 
ter, fays  he,  though  incomparably  fmalier,  without  fuch 
wonder.  In  another  pafiage,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages 
of  fleep,  he  fays  “ we  fhall  difcern  one  reafon  more  to 
11  admire  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  in  appointing  fo 
“ great  a portion  of  our  time  for  fleep.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Grove  feels  the  neceffity  of 
oppofing  his  own  definition,  and  alfo  the  peculiar  propri- 
ety of  applying  the  term  to  indubitable  marks  of  excellen- 
cy- 

The  extreme  confufion  and  contrarieties  which  run 
through  the  chapter  from  whence  the  above  extracts  are 
made,  proceed  from  his  confidering  admiration  as  fynony- 
mous  with  furprife,  and  they  fully  indicate  the  great  impor- 
tance of  affixing  diflinct  ideas  to  each  expreffion.  Every 
author  admits  that  the  terms  to  admire,  admiration,  admi- 
rable, may  always  be  applied  to  fome  kind  of  excellency 
without  the  ffiadow  of  an  impropriety  ; and  the  above  ob- 
fervations  manifefl  that  they  cannot  at  all  times  be  ufed 
fynonymoufly  with  either  furprife  or  wonder.  This  cir- 
cumflance  fully  indicates  their  proper  place  in  the  accu- 
rate arrangement  of  our  ideas. 
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Note  S. 

After  “ or  which  has  a preponderancy  of  excel- 
lence.” Page  226. 

Without  entering  deeply  into  this  delicate  fubject, 
the  following  queries  are  propofcd  to  thofe  who  are  more 
difpofed.  Since  the  Female  Sex  complain  with  apparent 
anguilh  of  heart,  that  men  have  taken  the  lead  in  directing 
the  wheels  of  government,  in  the  eflablifhment  of  the 
arts,  and  profecution  of  the  fciences,  by  ufurpaiion. 
how  came  they  to  be  fuch  general  and  extenfive  ufurpers, 
without  podefling  a fuperiority  of  correfpondent  qualifica- 
tions ? — Can  any  other  example  be  produced  of  predilec- 
tions being  rendered  fo  univerfal  and  fo  permanent,  by 
circumflances  merely  incidental  ? — Excepting  we  have 
recourfe  to  the  conflitution  of  nature,  who  can  explain 
the  reafon  why  each  fex  fhould  regard  the  qualities  in  the 
oppofite  fex  moll  fimilar  to  its  own,  with  fuch  marks  of 
difguft  or  contempt ; and  delight  in  qualities  directly  oppo- 
fite ? This  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  the  focial  affec- 
tions in  every  other  inftance  ; for  fimilarity  of  difpofitions 
and  manners  is  confidered,  in  every  other  cafe,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  love,  and  the  cement  of  affection  and  friend- 
fhip. 

May  we  not  fafely  afTert  that  there  is,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  an  original  diverfity  in  tajles  and  difpofitions  ; liable 
however  to  fome  exceptions?  If  this  be  admitted,  a cor- 
refpondent 
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refpomlent  diverfity  of  purfuits  will  naturally  follow. 
We  may  alfo  fubjoin  that  thefe  taftes  and  difpofitions  are 
in  mod  inftances,  remarkably  correfpondent  with  the 
corporeal  powers  of  obtaining  or  accompliftiing  their  ob- 
jects. 


Note  T. 

After  {:  by  a cautious  manner  of  communicating 
the  tidings.”  Page  285. 

Historians  prefent  us  with  many  inftances  of  fatal 
effects  from  the  excefs  of  joy  ; but  it  plainly  appears  from 
their  narratives,  that  the  fubjects  were  at  the  inftant  pre- 
ceding under  the  p re  flu  re  of  extreme  anguilh  of  mind. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  Chilo,  the  Lacedemonian,  died 
upon  hearing  that  his  fon  had  gained  a prize  in  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  “ Cum  victore  filio  Olympic  expirafl'et 
*<  gaudio.”  We  may  confider  the  excefs  of  joy  in  this 
cafe,  as  an  indication  of  his  previous  folicitude  concern- 
ing the  iffue.  (Plin.  Maj.  Lib.  vii.  Sect.  7.)  But 
the  following  inftances  are  more  exprefs. 

Valerius  Maximus  tells  us  that  Sophocles  the  tragic 
Writer,  in  a conteft  of  honour,  died  in  confequence  of  a 
decifion  being  pronounced  in  his  favour.  “ Sophocles 
“ ultimas  jam  fenectutis,  cum  in  certamine  tragedian! 
“ dixiffet,  ancipiti  fententiarum  eventu  diu  folicitus,  ali* 
“ quando  tamen  una  fententia  victor,  caufam  mortis  gau~ 
f‘  dium  habuit.”  (Val.  Max.  Lib.  ix.  Cap.  12. ) 

Aulius  Gellius  mentions  a remarkable  inftance  of  what 
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may  be  termed,  accumulated  joy,  in  Diagoras,  vrbofe 
three  fons  were  crowned  in  the  fame  day  as  victors  ; the 
one  as  a pugilift,  the  other  as  a wreftler,  and  the  third  in 
both  capacities.  “ Diagoras,  tres  filios  habuit,  unum 
“ pugilem,  alterum  lutorem,  tertium  Pancrafliaflen  ; eof- 
“ que  omnes  videt  vincere  coronarique  eodem  Olympiae 
“ die  ; et  cum  coronis  fuis  in  caput  patris  pofitis  fuavia- 
“ rentur ; cumque  populus  gratulabundus  flores  undique 
“ in  eum  jaceret,  ibi  in  ftadio,  infpectante  populo,  in  of- 
“ culis,  atque  in  manibus  filiorum  animam  efflavit.’ 
(Aul.  Gell.  noct.  Attic.  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  15.) 

Livy  alfo  mentions  the  inftance  of  an  aged  Matron, 
who  while  {he  was  in  the  depth  of  diflrcfs,  from  the  tid- 
ings of  her  fon’s  having  been  {lain  in  battle,  died  in  his 
arms  in  the  excefs  of  joy  upon  his  fafe  return.  Lis'. 
Lib.  xxii.  Cap.  7.) 

Not  to  enumerate  more  inftances ; we  are  told  by  the 
Italian  hiftorian  Guicciardini , that  Leo  the  Tenth  died  of 
a fever,  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  fpirits,  on  his 
receiving  the  joyful  news  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  con- 
cerning which  he  had  entertained  much  anxiety.  (Ifto- 
ria  de  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xiv.) 

In  all  thefe  inftances  the  previous  ftate  of  mind,  with 
its  pathological  effects  upon  the  body,  rendered  the  im- 
pulfe  of  joy  the  ftronger,  4hd  contributed  to  render  it  fa- 
tal. 
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Note  U. 

After  “ will  contribute  to  explain  the  reft.’’ 

Page  297. 

Dr.  Haygarth,  in  his  late  Publication  on  the  Imagina- 
tion as  a Caufe,  and  as  a Cure  of  the  Diforders  of  the 
Body , has  prefented  us  with  many  curious  and  interefting 
facts  relative  to  its  influence  ; to  which  I beg  leave  to  re- 
fer the  Reader.  Such  inconteftible  proofs  of  the  power 
of  the  imagination  in  medical  cafes,  may  vindicate  fomeof 
the  flrenuous  advocates  for  Animal  Magnetifn  from  the 
charge  of  intentional  fraud  brought  againfl  them  by  the  to- 
tally incredulous  ; while  they  demonflrate  the  abfurdity  of 
all  their  theories. 

I have  in  the  text  attributed  the  power  of  the  imaginati- 
on to  produce  certain  changes  in  the  corporeal  fy  ftem,  to  the 
Paflions  or  ftrong  Affections  which  in  fuch  cafes  always 
accompany  it;  and  the  experiments  made  by  the  Doctor  and 
his  medical  friends  abundantly  corroborate  the  fentiment. 
In  fome  of  the.  patients  the  falutary. influence  of  hope,  and 
afterwards  of  joy,  was  evidently  very  great : in  others, 
the  mind  was  obvioufly  in  a ftate  of  fur p rife  and  ajlonijh - 
ment,  at  the  myfterious  powers  fuppofed  to  be  feated  in 
the  inftruments  ; in  others,  it  was  agitated  by  alternate 
hopes  and  fears  ; and  in  others,  it  was  under  the  ftrong 
impreflions  of  terror.  The  directions  given  to  the  Trac- 
tors ferved  to  point  out  as  it  were  the  influence  of  this 
predifpofition  of  mind  to  the  parts  particularly  affected, 
by  a law  not  more  inexplicable,  though  more  uncommon 
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than  the  operation  of  the  will  in  producing  voluntary  mo- 
tion. Nor  is  the  procefs  diflimilar  to  that  of  conveying 
the  electric  fluid  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  practifed 
in  medical  electricity.  Since  every  paflion  is  frequently 
excited  by  the  imagination  alone,  without  any  real  or  juft 
caufe,  and  fince  thefe  paflions  are  in  their  appearances 
and  effects  perfectly  the  fame  as  thofe  produced  by  reali- 
ties, the  medical  influence  of  the  imagination  is  obviouf- 
ly  reduced  to  the  fame  principle.  The  remaining  diffi- 
culties therefore  attending  the  fubject  are  not  greater  than 
thofe  which  belong  to  the  influence  of  the  paflions  in  ge- 
neral. When  it  fhall  be  explained  in  what  manner  each 
paflion  inftantancoufly  produces  its  own  fpecific  change, 
whether  it  be  of  an  exhilarating,  irritating,  depreflive,  or 
languid  nature,  we  fhall  be  able  to  explain  the  medical 
Power  of  the  imagination  which  is  able  to  excite  paflions 
and  affections  from  ideal  caufes. 


Note  W. 

After  11  where  the  foie  object  is  to  eftablifh  indif* 
putable  facts/’  Page  298. 

The  Section  to  which  this  Note  refers  is  an  abridged 
tranflation  of  fome  parts  of  the  Author’s  Inaugural  DiiTer- 
tation,  De  Animi  pathamatum  vi , et  modo  agendi  in  in- 
ducendis  et  curandis  Morbis  ; publilhed  at  Leyden  in  the 
year  1 767.  In  which  the  Author’s  profefied  object  was  to 
theorize  ; and  by  adducing  numerous  proofs  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  paflions  both  in  inducing  and  removing  difor- 
dcrs,  to  demonftrnte  the  fallacy  of  the  Boerhaavian  fyflem, 
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which  attributes  the  proximate  caufes  of  difeafes  to  certain 
changes  in  the  fluids.  He  attempted  in  that  Differtation 
to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the  paffions  and  affec- 
tions upon  principles  equally  adapted  to  the  influence  of 
every  other  caufe  of  morbid  or  falutary  change.  It  was 
his  intention  to  have  conftdered  the  fubject  more  amply  ; 
and  to  have  prefented  it  to  the  world  in  another  form  : 
but  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  he  was  deprived  of  the  requi- 
fiteleifure  ; and  in  fubfequent  years  the  gradual  rejection 
of  the  Boerhaavian  doctrine,  and  the  very  learned  differta- 
tion  of  Dr.  Falconer  on  the  fame  fubject,  to  which  the 
f other gilliait  Medal  was  adjudged,  confpired  to  render  the 
execution  ofhisdefign  the  lefs  neceffary.  The  Reader  will 
find  in  the  Doctor’s  Treatife,  numerous  inftances  given  il- 
luflrative  of  the  doctrine  and  principles  I have  advanced, 
and  fuch  authorities  quoted  as  will  remove  every  doubt. 

See  alfo  Sir  George  Baker’s  Obfervations,  in  the  Me- 
dical Tranfactions.  T.  ill.  xt. 


Note  X. 

After  “ The  other  compounds  partake  of  mixed 
effects.”  Page  30 7. 

These  Obfervations  on  the  influence  of  the  pafhons 
and  affections  upon  thought  and  language,  united  with 
t|iofe  repeatedly  advanced  on  the  power  of  fympathy, 
point  out  to  us  the  reafon  of  an  axiom  univerfally  admitted, 
that  the  orator  mull  feel  his  fubject  to  infure  his  power 
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over  the  feelings  of  others.  As  the  warm  feelings  of  a 
mind  duly  cultivated  will  always  fuggeft  a train  of  ideas 
and  expreffions  correfpondent  with  its  peculiar  ftate; 
thus  is  fome  degree  of  feeling  highly  neceffary  for  a fuc- 
cefsful  imitation.  If  the  rhetorician  or  orator  be  totally 
deftilute  of  fenfibility,  there  will  be  fuch  an  artifice  in  his 
ftyle  and  manner  as  can  alone  deceive  thofe  who  are  ig- 
norant that  artifice  exifts.  It  is  however  acknowledged, 
that  by  conflant  practice,  or  in  other  words,  by  being 
hackneytdt  in  their  profeflion,  both  language  and  manner 
may  become  the  refult  of  habit,  and  may  be  employed 
with  effect  when  the  feelings  which  gave  them  their  origi- 
nal energy  are  obtunded.  Veteran  actors  have  been 
known  to  imitate  various  emotions  in  a juft  and  forcible 
manner,  long  after  they  had  loft  their  fenfibility.  The 
retained  Counfellor  has  been  known  to  imitate  that  pathos 
in  a bad  caufe,  which  a good  caufe  alone  could  have  at 
firft  infpired  : and  the  corrupt  Senator  may  in  his  degene- 
rate ftate  counterfeit  all  that  zeal  and  energy,  which  was 
genuine  at  the  commencement  of  his  political  career.  Bet 
fo  true  is  nature  to  itfelf  that  it  absolutely  demands  the 
paftions  and  emotions  to  be  perfectly  reprefented.  Defect 
diffufes  a Jangour,  excels  produces  difguft.  The  elo- 
quence dictated  by  an  unfeeling  heart,  miftakes  bombaft 
for  fublimity,  rant  for  ftrong  feelings,  the  cant  and  whine 
of  a mendicant  for  the  pathetic.  It  confounds  or  mifap- 
plies  every  trope  and  figure  which  it  has  collected  from 
fyftems  of  rhetoric.  It  is  loquacious  where  it  ought  to  be 
concife;  amufes  itfelf  with  drawing  of  pictures  and  ga- 
thering of  flowers,  when  it  fliould  have  been  borne  down 
with  a torrent  of  rapid  thought  and  diction.  In  a word, 
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it  prefents  us  with  every  indication  that  the  author  has 
been  only  employing  his  head,  and  playing  with  his  ima- 
gination ; without  making  any  attempts  to  warm  his  own 
heart.  It  is  therefore  impoffible  that  he  Ihould  fucceed 
in  warming  the  hearts  of  others.  He  may  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  fome,  the  contempt  of  others,  but  the  genu- 
ine feelings  of  none. 

Falfe  eloquence,  like  the  prifmatic  glafs, 

Its  gaudy  colours  fpreads  on  every  place: 

The  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  furvey ; 

All  glares  alike  without  diflinction  gay. 

POPE. 
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